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JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

In  the  year  1639  Percival  Lowle,  or  Lowell,  a  merchant 
of  Bristol,  England,  landed  at  the  little  seaport  town  of 
Newbury,  Mass. 

We  generally  speak  of  a  man's  descent.  In  the  case 
of  James  Russell  Lowell's  ancestry  it  was  rather  an  ascent 
through  eight  generations.  Percival  Lowle's  son,  John 
L.  Lowell,  was  a  worthy  cooper  in  old  Newbury;  his 
great-grandson  was  a  shoemaker,  his  great-great-grand- 
son was  the  Rev.  John  Lowell  of  Newburyport,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  by  some  regarded  as 
the  author  of  the  clause  in  the  Massachusetts  Constitution 
abolishing  slavery. 

Judge  Lowell's  son,  Charles,  was  a  Unitarian  minister, 
"learned,  saintly,  and  discreet."  He  married  Miss  Har- 
riet Traill  Spence  of  Portsmouth,  —  a  woman  of  superior 
mind,  of  great  wit,  vivacity,  and  an  impetuosity  that  reached 
eccentricity.  She  was  of  Keltic  blood,  of  a  family  that 
came  from  the  Orkneys,  and  claimed  descent  from  the  Sir 
Patrick  Spens  of  "  the  grand  old  ballad."  Several  of  her 
family  were  connected  with  the  American  navy.  Her 
father  was  Keith  Spence,  purser  of  the  frigate  "  Philadel- 
phia," and  a  prisoner  at  Tripoli. 

•  « 
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Viil  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

By  ancestry  on  both  sides,  and  by  connections  with  the 
Russells  and  other  distinguished  families,  Lowell  was  the 
best  type  of  the  New  England  gentleman. 

He  was  born  on  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  at  Elm  wood, 
on  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge. 

This  three-storied  colonial  mansion  of  wood  was  built  in 
1767  by  Thomas  Oliver,  the  last  royal  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, before  the  Revolution.1  Like  other  houses  in 
"Tory  Row,"  it  was  abandoned  by  its  owners.  Soon 
afterwards  it  came  into  possession  of  Elbridge  Gerry, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  fifth  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  whose  memory  and  name  are  kept  alive  by 
the  term"  Gerrymander."  It  next  became  the  property 
of  Dr.  Lowell,  about  a  year  before  the  birth  of  his  young- 
est child,  and  it  was  the  home  of  the  poet  until  his  death. 

Lowell's  early  education  was  obtained  mainly  at  a  school 


1  Thomas  Oliver  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  the  class 
of  1753.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  lived  first  in  Roxbury. 
He  bought  the  property  on  Elm  wood  Avenue  in  1766.  When  he 
accepted  the  royal  commission  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  he  became 
President  of  the  Council  appointed  by  the  King.  On  Sept.  2,  1774, 
about  four  thousand  Middlesex  freeholders  assembled  at  Cambridge 
and  compelled  the  mandamus  councillors  to  resign.  The  President  of 
the  Council  urged'  the  propriety  of  delay,  but  the  Committee  would  not 
spare  him.  He  was  forced  to  sign  an  agreement,  "  as  a  man  of  honor 
and  a  Christian,  that  he  would  never  hereafter,  upon  any  terms  what- 
soever, accept  a  seat  at  said  Board  on  the  present  novel  and  oppressive 
form  of  government."  He  immediately  quitted  Cambridge ;  and 
when  the  British  troops  evacuated  Boston  he  accompanied  them.  By 
an  odd  coincidence  he  went  to  reside  at  Bristol,  England,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  in  181 5,  shortly  before  the  Lowells, 
who  were  of  Bristol  origin,  took  possession  of  his  former  home.  In 
Underwood's  Sketch  of  Lowell,  Thomas  Oliver  is  confused  with 
Chief  Justice  Peter  Oliver,  a  man  of  a  very  different  type  of  character. 
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kept  nearly  opposite  Elmwood  by  a  retired  publisher,  an 
Englishman,  named  William  Wells.  He  also  studied  in 
the  classical  school  of  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Ingraham  in  Boston. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of 
1838.  Francis  H.  Underwood  quotes  him  as  frequently 
declaring  that  he  read  almost  everything  except  the  class- 
books  prescribed  by  the  faculty.  Lowell  says,  in  one  of 
his  early  poems  referring  to  Harvard,  — 

"  Tho  lightly  prized  the  ribboned  parchments  three, 
Yet,  colUgisse  juvaty  I  am  glad 
That  here  what  colleging  was  mine  I  had." 

He  was  secretary  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  Society,  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  short-lived  college  periodical 
Harvardianay  to  which  he  contributed  various  articles  in 
prose  and  verse.  A  serious  escapade,  which  augured  ill 
for  his  success  in  life,  resulted  in  his  suspension  just  before 
commencement  in  1838.  He  had  been  elected  poet  of 
his  class.  This  misfortune  prevented  him  from  delivering 
the  poem  which  was  afterwards  published  anonymously 
for  private  distribution.  It  contained  a  satire  on  aboli- 
tionists and  reformers.  He  was  sent  for  his  own  reform 
to  Concord,  where  he  resided  in  the  family  of  Barzillai 
Frost,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Emerson,  then  begin- 
ning to  rouse  the  ire  of  conservative  Unitarianism  by  his 
transcendental  philosophy,  the  brilliant  but  overestimated 
Margaret  Fuller,  who  afterwards  severely  criticised  his 
verse,  and  other  well-known  residents  of  the  pretty  town. 

On  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  took  up  the  study  of  law, 
and,  in  1840,  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  He  even 
went   so  far  as  to  open  an  office  in  Boston;  but  it  is  a 
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question  whether  there  was  any  actual  basis  of  fact  in  a 
whimsical  sketch  of  his  entitled  "My  First  Client,"  pub- 
lished in  the  short-lived  Boston  Miscellany ;  edited  by 
Nathan  Hale. 

Several  things  engrossed  Lowell's  attention  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  law.  Society  at  Cambridge  was  particularly 
attractive  at  that  time.  Allston  the  painter  was  living  at 
Cambridgeport.  Judge  Story's  pleasant  home  was  on 
Brattle  Street.  The  Fays  then  occupied  the  house  which 
has  since  become  the  seat  of  "  the  Annex."  Longfellow, 
described  as  "a  slender,  blond  young  professor,"  was 
established  in  the  Craigie  House.  The  famous  names  of 
Dr.  Palfrey,  Professor  Andrews  Norton,  father  of  Lowell's 
friend  and  biographer,  the  "  saintly  "  Henry  Ware,  and 
others  will  occur  to  the  reader.  With  Emerson,  Wyman, 
Agassiz,  and  Stillman,  Lowell  took  long  walks  and  excur- 
sions. He  knew  every  inch  of  the  beautiful  ground  then 
called  "  Sweet  Auburn,"  now  turned  by  the  hand  of  mis- 
guided man  into  that  most  distressing  of  monstrosities  — 
a  modern  cemetery.  He  haunted  the  poetic  shades  of 
the  Waverley  Oaks,  heard  the  charming  music  of  Beaver 
Brook,  and  climbed  the  hills  of  Belmont  and  Arlington. 
He  penetrated  the  wild  fastnesses  of  the  Adirondacks,  and 
fished  in  the  clear  waters  of  Moosehead  Lake.  Descrip- 
tions of  these  trips  he  contributed  to  the  various  periodi- 
cals which  were  then  constantly  springing  up  and  dying 
after  one  or  two  issues. 

He  himself  took  his  turn  in  establishing  a  magazine. 
In  January,  1843,  he  started  The  Pioneer,  to  which  Haw- 
thorne, John  Neal,  Miss  Barrett,  Poe,  Whittier,  Story, 
Parsons,  and  others  contributed,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
such  an  array  of  talent,  perished  untimely  during  the 
winds  of  March. 
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He  had  already  published,  in  1841,  a  little  volume  of 
poems  entitled  "A  Year's  Life."  They  were  marked  by 
no  great  originality,  betrayed  little  promise  of  future  emi- 
nence, and  Margaret  Fuller,  who  reviewed  them,  was 
quite  right  in  asserting  that  "  neither  the  imagery  nor  the 
music  of  Lowell's  verses  was  his  own."  The  first  sonnet 
in  the  present  volume  (page  31)  practically  acknowledges 
the  force  of  this  criticism.  Lowell's  later  and  correcter 
taste  omitted  most  of  them  from  his  collected  works. 

Not  far  from  Elmwood,  but  in  the  adjoining  village  of 
Watertown,  lived  one  of  Lowell's  classmates,  named 
White,  whose  sister,  Maria,  a  slender,  delicate  girl,  with 
a  poetic  genius  in  some  respects  more  regulated  and  lofty 
than  his  own,  early  inspired  him  with  a  true  and  saving 
love.  Speaking  of  the  influences  that  moulded  his  life, 
George  William  Curtis  says :  — 

"  The  first  and  most  enduring  was  an  early  and  happy  pas- 
sion for  a  lovely  and  high-minded  woman  who  became  his 
wife  —  the  Egeria  who  exalted  his  youth  and  confirmed  his 
noblest  aspirations ;  a  heaven-eyed  counsellor  of  the  serener  air, 
who  filled  his  mind  with  peace  and  his  life  with  joy." 

The  young  lady's  prudent  father  objected  to  the  mar- 
riage until  the  newly-fledged  lawyer  should  be  in  a  position 
to  support  a  wife. 

Shortly  after  the  shipwreck  of  The  Pioneer ',  Lowell  was 
offered  a  hundred  dollars  by  Graham* s  Monthly  for  ten 
poems.  When  Pegasus  is  able  to  earn  such  princely 
sums,  there  seems  no  reason  why  Love  should  be  kept 
waiting  at  the  cottage  door.  In  1844  Lowell  published  a 
new  edition  of  his  poems,  and  married  Miss  White.  It 
was  her  influence  that  decided  him  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
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the  abolitionists.  It  was  her  refined  taste  that  shaped  and 
tempered  his  impetuous  verse.  A  volume  of  her  poems 
was  afterwards  privately  printed,  and  is  now  very  rare. 
It  is  an  odd  circumstance  that  in  Lowell's  library,  from 
which  Harvard  College  was  allowed  to  select  any  volumes 
not  in  Gore  Hall,  neither  this  book  nor  any  of  Lowell's 
own  early  poems  was  to  be  found. 

The  young  couple  took  up  their  residence  at  Elmwood, 
and  here  were  born  two  daughters.  One  died  early;  the 
other  still  survives. 

In  1845  appeared  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal," —  a 
genuine  inspiration  composed  in  two  days  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy  of  poetic  fervor.  That  more  than  anything  estab- 
lished his  fame.  He  recognized  that  he  was  dedicated  to 
the  Muses. 

In  1846  he  wrote:  — 

"  If  I  have  any  vocation,  it  is  the  making  of  verse.  When  I 
take  my  pen  for  that,  the  world  opens  itself  ungrudgingly  before 
me ;  everything  seems  clear  and  easy,  as  it  seems  sinking  to  the 
bottom  could  be  as  one  leans  over  the  edge  of  his  boat  in  one  of 
those  dear  coves  at  Fresh  Pond.  .  .  .  My  true  place  is  to  serve 
the  cause  as  a  poet.  Then  my  heart  leaps  before  me  into  the 
conflict." 

This  year  he  began  his  "  Biglow  Papers  "  in  the  Boston 
Courier.  Such  jeux  d*  esprit  are  apt  to  be  ephemeral. 
Lowell's  are  immortal.  They  have  preserved  in  literary 
form  a  fast-fading  dialect;  they  have  caught  and  embalmed 
the  mighty  issues  of  a  tremendous  world-problem.  Their 
influence  was  incalculable.  He  gathered  them  into  a  vol- 
ume in  1848,  and  that  same  year  became  corresponding 
editor  of  the  Anti- Slavery  Standard.  Fortunate  man 
who  throws  himself  into  an  unpopular  cause  which  is  in 
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harmony  with  the  Right !    How  different  from  Wordsworth, 
who  attacked  the  ballot  and  took  sides  against  reform ! 

Lowell's  penchant  for  satire  was  exemplified  again  the 
same  year  in  his  *r Fable  for  Critics"  with  its  rhyming 
title-page : 

"  A  glance  at  a  Few  of  our  Literary  Progenies 

{Mrs.  Malapropos  word)  from  the  Tub  of  Diogenes, 

Set  forth  in  October,  the  31st  Day 

In  the  year  '48,  G.  P.  Putnam,  Broadway." 

In  this  Lowell  with  no  sparing  hand  laid  on  his  portraits 
most  droll  and  amusing  colors.  It  is  a  comic  portrait  gal- 
lery, a  series  of  caricatures  whose  greatest  value  (as  in  all 
good  caricatures)  lies  in  the  accurate  presentation  of  char- 
acteristic features.     He  did  not  spare  himself :  — 

"  There  is  Lowell,  who 's  striving  Parnassus  to  climb 
With  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together  with  rhyme. 
He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  troubles  and  bowlders, 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his  shoulders. 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh  reaching 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  'twixt  singing  and  preaching ; 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring  pretty  well, 
But  he  'd  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  the  shell, 
And  rattle  away  till  he  's  old  as  Methusalem 
At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  New  Jerusalem." 

Some  of  his  thrusts  left  embittered  feelings,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  tone  was  so  good-natured  that  only  the  thin-skinned 
could  object,  and  it  must  be  confessed  many  of  his  judg- 
ments have  been  confirmed  by  Time. 
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In  1 85 1  Lowell  visited  Europe,  and  spent  upwards  of  a 
year  widening  his  acquaintance  with  the  polite  languages. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  Lowell  gave  the  world  almost  no 
metrical  translations.  Shortly  after  his  return  his  wife 
died  (Oct.  27,  1853)  in  a  slow  decline.  In  reference  to 
this  bereavement  Longfellow  wrote  his  beautiful  poem, 
"  The  Two  Angels." 

The  following  year  Longfellow  resigned  his  chair  of 
Smith  Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages  and 
Literature  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  Lowell  was  appointed 
his  successor  with  two  years'  leave  of  absence.  He  had 
won  his  spurs.  He  had  collected  his  poems  in  two  vol- 
umes, not  including  "A  Year's  Life,"  the  "  Biglow 
Papers,"  or  the  "  Fable  for  Critics."  He  was  known  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  contributors  to  Putnam's  Monthly 
and  other  magazines. 

In  1854  he  delivered  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  on  Eng- 
lish poetry  before  the  Lowell  Institute.  Ten  years  before 
he  had  published  a  volume  of  "Conversations  on  the  Poets." 
The  contrast  between  the  two  works  was  no  less  pro- 
nounced than  that  between  his  earlier  and  later  poems. 

In  each,  however,  there  is  a  tropical  abundance  which 
is  confusing  —  Metaphors  trample  on  the  heels  of  Similes, 
and  quaint  and  often  grotesque  conceits  sometimes  pall 
upon  the  taste,  just  as  in  the  poems  a  flash  of  incongruous 
wit  often  disturbs  the  serenity  that  is  desirable. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Lowell  occupied  the 
chair  which  he  adorned  by  his  fame  rather  than  his  actual 
work.  He  lectured  on  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  and 
Cervantes,  and  delighted  his  audiences.  But  he  was 
prone  to  be  late  at  his  college  exercises,  and  often  forgot 
them  altogether. 
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Absence  of  mind  was  one  of  his  characteristics.  In 
connection  with  his  professorship  he  became  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  1857.  From  1863  until  1872  he  was 
associated  with  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  North  American  Review.  But  he  had  a 
curious  and  annoying  habit  of  carrying  home  manuscripts 
to  read  and  then  forgetting,  or  mislaying,  or  even  losing 
them.     As  an  editor  he  was  not  a  brilliant  success. 

In  1857  he  married  Miss  Frances  Dunlap  of  Portland, 
Me.,  a  cultivated  lady  who  had  been  the  governess  of  his 
daughter.  She  had  unerring  taste  and  sound  judgment, 
and  Mr.  Lowell  soon  came  to  entrust  to  her  the  manage- 
ment of  his  financial  affairs.  She  was  enabled  to  make 
their  comparatively  small  income  more  than  meet  the 
exigencies  of  an  exacting  position. 

The  second  series  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  relating  to 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  were  first  published  in  the 
Atlantic.  They  were  collected  into  a  volume  in  1865. 
That  year  was  rendered  notable  by  his  "Commemoration 
Ode,"  the  worthy  crowning  of  one  of  the  grandest  poetic 
opportunities  ever  granted  to  man.  "  Under  the  Willows  " 
appeared  in  1869  ;   "The  Cathedral  "  in  1870. 

In  1864  he  had  issued  a  collection  of  his  early  descrip- 
tive articles  under  the  title,  "  Fireside  Travels."  In  1870 
came  "Among  my  Books."  The  second  series  followed 
in  1876.  "  My  Study  Windows  "  was  published  in  1871. 
All  these  prose  works  were  marked  by  an  exuberant,  vivid, 
poetic,  impassioned  style.  The  tropical  efflorescence  of 
imagery  was  characteristic  of  them  all.  He  ought  to  have 
remembered  his  own  epigram,  — 

"  Over-ornament  ruins  both  poem  and  prose." 
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In  1876  appeared  three  memorial  poems:  that  read  at 
Concord,  April  19,  1875;  that  read  at  Cambridge  under 
the  Washington  Elm,  July  3,  1875;  and  the  Fourth  of 
July  Ode  of  1876.  This  year  Mr.  Lowell  was  appointed 
one  of  the  presidential  electors;  and  the  following  year 
President  Hayes  first  offered  him  the  Austrian  mission, 
and,  on  his  refusal  of  that,  gave  him  the  honorary  post 
at  Madrid,  which  had  been  adorned  by  Everett,  Irving, 
and  Prescott.  He  was  there  three  years,  and,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Welsh  in  1880,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  or,  as  one  of  the  English  papers  ex- 
pressed it,  he  became  "His  Excellency  the  Ambas- 
sador of  American  Literature  to  the  Court  of  Shake- 
speare." 

He  was  extremely  popular.  Known  in  private  as  "  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  of  story-tellers,"  he  became  the 
lion  of  all  public  occasions.  The  London  News  spoke  of 
the  "Extraordinary  felicity  of  his  occasional  speeches." 
At  Birmingham  he  delivered  a  noble  address  on  Democ- 
racy. He  was  selected  to  deliver  the  oration  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Dean  Stanley  Memorial.  He  spoke  on 
Fielding  at  Taunton,  on  Coleridge  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  Gray  at  Cambridge. 

He  was  President  of  the  Wordsworth  Society.  All  sorts 
of  honors  were  heaped  upon  him,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

He  returned  to  America  in  1885,  and  once  more  occupied 
the  somewhat  dilapidated  mansion  at  Elmwood.  Once 
more  he  moved  amid  his  rare  and  precious  books,  and 
heard  the  birds  singing  in  the  elms  which  his  father  had 
planted,  or  in  the  clustered  bushes  back  of  the  house. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  struggle  for  international 
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copyright.     He  was  President  of  the  American  League, 
and  wrote  the  memorable  lines:  — 

"  In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge, 

And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  dealing ; 
The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge ; 
And  stealing  will  continue  stealing." 

He  occupied  the  leisure  of  his  failing  health  in  revising 
his  works.  His  last  volume  of  poems  was  entitled  "  Heart's 
Ease  and  Rue."  One  of  his  latest  poems  "  My  Book," 
appeared  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  New  York  Led- 
ger va.  1890.  In  the  December  number  of  the  Atlantic  his 
hand  was  visible  in  the  anonymous  "Contributor's  Club." 
His  very  last  poem  is  believed  to  be  the  inscription  for  a 
memorial  bust  of  Fielding. 

During  the  last  years  his  health  was  a  matter  of  grave 
anxiety  to  his  friends.  In  the  spring  of  1891  he  seemed 
better.  He  was  engaged  in  writing  a  life  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  When  the  present  writer  called  to  see  him 
one  beautiful  spring  day,  he  found  him  in  his  library,  at 
that  moment  engaged  in  making  suggestions  for  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  new  Boston  Public  Library.  His  manner 
was  the  perfection  of  courtesy  and  high  breeding.  His 
keen  eyes  seemed  to  read  the  very  soul.  The  slight  affec- 
tation of  English  speech  which  drew  upon  him  some  crit- 
icism, was  not  evinced  in  private  conversation,  nor  did  the 
use  of  the  little  word  "  I  "  appear  unduly,  as  in  some  of 
his  occasional  speeches.  Simplicity  and  beautiful  dignity, 
tempered  by  evident  feebleness  of  health,  made  him  a 
memorable  figure. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  he  suddenly  grew  more 
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seriously  ill.     He  suffered  severely,  and  his  last  words 
were,  "  Oh  !  why  don't  you  let  me  die?  " 

He  drew  his  last  bieath  in  the  early  morning  of  Aug.  12, 
1 89 1.  He  was  buried  at  Mount  Auburn,  in  the  shadow 
of  Indian  Ridge,  not  far  from  Longfellow's  grave,  in  a 
lot  unenclosed  and  marked  by  no  monument. 

Memorial  services  were  held  at  Westminster  Abbey  and 
elsewhere.  Lord  Tennyson  cabled  a  message  of  sympa- 
thy: "England  and  America  will  mourn  Mr.  Lowell's 
death.  They  loved  him  and  he  loved  them."  The  Queen 
publicly  expressed  her  respect  and  sorrow. 

Few  men  have  left  a  deeper  impress  on  their  age.  Few 
men  have  used  noble  powers  more  nobly.  In  private  life 
and  public  station  there  is  not  a  shadow  to  stain  the  white- 
ness of  his  fame. 

As  a  poet  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  have 
yet  appeared  in  America.  As  a  critic  he  was  generous  and 
just;  as  a  humorist  he  used  his  shafts  of  ridicule  only  to 
wound  wrong;  as  a  statesman  and  diplomat  he  was  actu- 
ated by  broad,  far-seeing  views;  as  a  man  he  was  a  type 
to  be  upheld  and  followed.  America  has  just  cause  to 
reverence  his  memory;  and  the  whole  English-speaking 
world,  without  geographical  distinction,  claim  him  as  their 
own. 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 
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PART    FIRST. 


Fair  as  a  summer  dream  was  Margaret,  — 
Such  dream  as  in  a  poet's  soul  might  start, 

Musing  of  old  loves  while  the  moon  doth  set : 
Her  hair  was  not  more  sunny  than  her  heart, 

Though  like  a  natural  golden  coronet 
It  circled  her  dear  head  with  careless  art, 

Mocking  the  sunshine,  that  would  fain  have  lent 

To  its  frank  grace  a  richer  ornament. 


ii. 

His  loved-one's  eyes  could  poet  ever  speak, 
So  kind,  so  dewy,  and  so  deep  were  hers,  — 

But,  while  he  strives,  the  choicest  phrase,  too  weak, 
Their  glad  reflection  in  his  spirit  blurs ; 

As  one  may  see  a  dream  dissolve  and  break 
Out  of  his  grasp  when  he  to  tell  it  stirs, 

Like  that  sad  Dryad  doomed  no  more  to  bless 

The  mortal  who  revealed  her  loveliness. 

t 
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III. 

She  dwelt  forever  in  a  region  bright, 
Peopled  with  living  fancies  of  her  own, 

Where  naught  could  come  but  visions  of  delight, 
Far,  far  aloof  from  earth's  eternal  moan : 

A  summer  cloud  thrilled  through  with  rosy  light, 
Floating  beneath  the  blue  sky  all  alone, 

Her  spirit  wandered  by  itself,  and  won 

A  golden  edge  from  some  unsetting  sun. 

IV. 

The  heart  grows  richer  that  its  lot  is  poor,  — 
God  blesses  want  with  larger  sympathies,  — 

Love  enters  gladliest  at  the  humble  door, 
And  makes  the  cot  a  palace  with  his  eyes ;  — 

So  Margaret's  heart  a  softer  beauty  wore, 
And  grew  in  gentleness  and  patience  wise, 

For  she  was  but  a  simple  herdsman's  child, 

A  lily  chance-sown  in  the  rugged  wild. 

v. 

There  was  no  beauty  of  the  wood  or  field 
But  she  its  fragrant  bosom-secret  knew, 

Nor  any  but  to  her  would  freely  yield 

Some  grace  that  in  her  soul  took  root  and  grew 

Nature  to  her  glowed  ever  new-revealed, 
All  rosy-fresh  with  innocent  morning  dew, 

And  looked  into  her  heart  with  dim,  sweet  eyes 

That  left  it  full  of  sylvan  memories. 


■  •  - 

to 
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VI. 

O,  what  a  face  was  hers  to  brighten  light, 
And  give  back  sunshine  with  an  added  glow, 

To  wile  each  moment  with  a  fresh  delight, 

And  part  of  memory's  best  contentment  grow ! 

O,  how  her  voice,  as  with  an  inmate's  right, 
Into  the  strangest  heart  would  welcome  go, 

And  make  it  sweet,  and  ready  to  become 

Of  white  and  gracious  thoughts  the  chosen  home ! 

VII. 

None  looked  upon  her  but  he  straightway  thought 
Of  all  the  greenest  depths  of  country  cheer, 

And  into  each  one's  heart  was  freshly  brought 
What  was  to  him  the  sweetest  time  of  year, 

So  was  her  every  look  and  motion  fraught 
With  out-of-door  delights  and  forest  lere ; 

Not  the  first  violet  on  a  woodland  lea 

Seemed  a  more  visible  gift  of  spring  than  she. 


VIII. 

Is  love  learned  only  out  of  poets'  books? 

Is  there  not  somewhat  in  the  dropping  flood, 
And  in  the  nunneries  of  silent  nooks, 

And  in  the  murmured  longing  of  the  wood, 
That  could  make  Margaret  dream  of  lovelorn  looks. 

And  stir  a  thrilling  mystery  in  her  blood 
More  trembly  secret  than  Aurora's  tear 
Shed  in  the  bosom  of  an  eglatere  ? 
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IX. 

Full  many  a  sweet  forewarning  hath  the  mind, 
Full  many  a  whispering  of  vague  desire, 

Ere  comes  the  nature  destined  to  unbind 
Its  virgin  zone,  and  all  its  deeps  inspire,  — 

Low  stirrings  in  the  leaves,  before  the  wind 
Wakes  all  the  green  strings  of  the  forest  lyre, 

Faint  heatings  in  the  calyx,  ere  the  rose 

Its  warm,  voluptuous  breast  doth  all  unclose. 

x. 

Long  in  its  dim  recesses  pines  the  spirit, 
Wildered  and  dark,  despairingly  alone ; 

Though  many  a  shape  of  beauty  wander  near  it. 
And  many  a  wild  and  half-remembered  tone 

Tremble  from  the  divine  abyss  to  cheer  it, 
Yet  still  it  knows  that  there  is  only  one 

Before  whom  it  can  kneel  and  tribute  bring, 

Yet  be  far  less  a  vassal  than  a  king. 

XI. 

To  feel  a  want,  yet  scarce  know  what  it  is, 
To  seek  one  nature  that  is  always  new, 

Whose  glance  is  warmer  than  another's  kiss, 
Whom  we  can  bare  our  inmost  beauty  to 

Nor  feel  deserted  afterwards,  —  for  this 
But  with  our  destined  comate  we  can  do,  — 

Such  longing  instinct  fills  the  mighty  scope 

Of  the  young  soul  with  one  mysterious  hope. 
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XII. 

Naught  as  a  maiden's  soul  is  bountiful, 
For  beauty's  law  is  bounty :  it  must  be 

That,  when  the  heart  with  blessedness  is  full, 
It  droops  into  a  sated  apathy, 

Unless  the  choice  blooms  of  that  bliss  it  cull 
To  crown  another  with,  and  make  it  free 

Of  beauty's  harvest,  which  unfruitful  lies, 

Wanting  the  ripening  light  of  loving  eyes. 

XIII. 

So  Margaret's  heart  grew  brimming  with  the  lore 
Of  love's  enticing  secrets  ;  and  although 

She  had  found  none  to  cast  it  down  before, 
Yet  oft  to  Fancy's  chapel  she  would  go 

To  pay  her  vows,  and  count  the  rosary  o'er 
Of  her  love's  promised  graces  :  —  haply  so 

Miranda's  hope  had  pictured  Ferdinand 

Long  ere  the  gaunt  wave  tossed  him  on  the  strand. 


XIV. 

A  new-made  star  that  swims  the  lonely  gloom, 
Unwedded  yet  and  longing  for  the  sun, 

Whose  beams,  the  bride-gifts  of  the  lavish  groom, 
Blithely  to  crown  the  virgin  planet  run, 

Her  being  was,  watching  to  see  the  bloom 
Of  love's  fresh  sunrise  roofing  one  by  one 

Its  clouds  with  gold,  a  triumph-arch  to  be 

For  him  who  came  to  hold  her  heart  in  fee. 
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XV. 

Her  sun  arose  to  redden  in  eclipse, 

Alas !  too  soon,  ere  yet 't  was  risen  wholly,  — 
But  let  us  not  unseal  the  morrow's  lips ; 

Swiftly  enough  thou  comest,  Melancholy, 
And  what  we  win  of  earth's  contentment  slips 

From  our  forlorn  embraces  not  too  slowly : 
Let  the  bright  mist  of  morning  cover  now 
From  our  pleased  eyes  the  future's  sullen  brow. 

XVI. 

Not  far  from  Margaret's  cottage  dwelt  a  knight 
Of  the  proud  Templars,  a  sworn  celibate, 

Whose  heart  in  secret  fed  upon  the  light 

And  dew  of  her  ripe  beauty,  through  the  gate 

Of  his  close  vow  catching  what  gleams  he  might 
Of  the  free  heaven,  and  cursing  —  all  too  late  — 

The  cruel  faith  whose  black  walls  hemmed  him  in 

And  turned  life's  crowning  bliss  to  deadly  sin, 

XVII. 

For  he  had  met  her  in  the  wood  by  chance, 

^nd,  having  drunk  her  beauty's  wildering  spell, 

His  heart  shook  like  the  pennon  of  a  lance 
That  quivers  in  a  breeze's  sudden  swell, 

And  thenceforth,  in  a  close  enfolded  trance, 
From  mistily  golden  deep  to  deep  he  fell ; 

The  earth  did  waver  and  fade  far  away 

Beneath  the  hope  in  whose  warm  arms  he  lay 
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XVIII. 

A  dark,  proud  man  he  was,  whose  half-blown  youth 
Had  shed  its  blossoms  even  in  opening, 

Leaving  a  few  that  with  more  winning  ruth 

Trembling  around   grave   manhood's   stem  might 
cling, 

More  sad  than  cheery,  making,  in  good  sooth, 
Like  the  fringed  gentian,  a  late  autumn  spring :  — 

A  twilight  nature,  braided  light  and  gloom, 

A  youth  half-smiling  by  an  open  tomb. 

XIX. 

Fair  as  an  angel,  who  yet  inly  wore 

A  wrinkled  heart  foreboding  his  near  fall ; 

Who  saw  him  alway  wished  to  know  him  more, 
As  if  he  were  some  fate's  defiant  thrall 

And  nursed  a  dreaded  secret  at  his  core ; 
Little  he  loved,  but  power  most  of  all, 

And  that  he  seemed  to  scorn,  as  one  who  knew 

By  what  foul  paths  men  choose  to  crawl  thereto. 

xx. 

Yet  by  long  sufferance  this  love  had  grown 
Into  a  passion  with  him,  that  would  make 

As  great  a  triumph  for  a  child  o'erthrown 
As  for  a  giant,  and,  self-blinded,  take 

Ambition's  meanest  footstool  for  a  throne : 
So  day  by  day  he  nursed  a  bitterer  ache 

At  heart,  and  learned  to  see  no  wider  realm 

Than  could  be  spanned  by  a  grand-master's  helm. 
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XXI. 

He  could  seem  noble  a  rich  end  to  gain, 
And  he  would  talk  of  nobleness,  as  't  were 

A  gift  as  cheap  and  common  as  the  rain  ; 

Praise  was  a  thing  it  seemed  he  could  not  bear, 

Wrapping  himself  therefrom  in  high  disdain, 
Yet  his  most  careless  deeds  were  done  with  care, 

And,  if  they  were  unheeded  or  unseen, 

A  passing  shade  of  gall  would  cloud  his  mien. 

XXII. 

He  had  been  noble,  but  some  great  deceit 
Had  turned  his  better  instinct  to  a  vice : 

He  strove  to  think  the  world  was  all  a  cheat, 
That  power  and  fame  were  cheap  at  any  price, 

That  the  sure  way  of  being  shortly  great 

Was  even  to  play  life's  game  with  loaded  dice, 

Since  he  had  tried  the  honest  play  and  found 

That  vice  and  virtue  differed  but  in  sound. 


XXIII. 

But  none  can  wholly  put  his  heart  away, 
And,  though  he  aimed  to  act  upon  a  plan 

Of  steady  fraud  to  keep  his  soul  at  bay, 

Yet  sometimes  through  his  breast  an  instinct  ran, 

That  roused  the  memory  of  a  purer  day 
Ere  life  to  be  a  bitter  toil  began : 

A  self-made  minotaur,  half  man  half  beast, 

He  bound  himself  and  longed  to  be  released. 
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XXIV. 

Spurn  at  the  world  and  it  will  deem  you  great, 
Scorn  it  if  you  would  win  its  high  esteem, 

Make  your  own  chance,  life  is  too  short  to  wait 
Until  the  side  of  error  kicks  the  beam, 

Set  down  your  value  at  your  own  huge  rate, 

The  world  will  pay  it ;  —  such  was  his  weak  scheme 

To  make  the  most  of  life,  and  it  serves  well 

Those  who  would  go  no  deeper  than  the  shell. 

XXV. 

Yet  Margaret's  sight  redeemed  him  for  a  space 
From  his  own  thraldom ;  man  could  never  be 

A  hypocrite  when  first  such  maiden  grace 
Smiled  in  upon  his  heart ;  the  agony 

Of  wearing  all  day  long  a  lying  face 

Fell  lightly  from  him,  and,  a  moment  free, 

Erect  with  wakened  faith  in  spirit  stood 

And  scorned  the  weakness  of  its  demon-mood. 


XXVI. 

Like  a  sweet  wind-harp  to  him  was  her  thought, 
Which  would  not  let  the  common  air  come  near, 

Till  from  its  dim  enchantment  it  had  caught 
A  musical  tenderness  that  brimmed  his  ear 

With  sweetness  more  ethereal  than  aught 
Save  silver-dropping  snatches  that  whilere 

Rained  down  from  some  sad  angel's  faithful  harp 

To  cool  her  fallen  lover's  anguish  sharp. 
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XXVII. 

Deep  in  the  forest  was  a  little  dell  * 

High  overarched  with  the  leafy  sweep 

Of  a  broad  oak,  through  whose  gnarled  roots  there  fell 
A  slender  rill  that  sung  itself  asleep, 

Where  its  continuous  toil  had  scooped  a  well 
To  please  the  fairy  folk  ;  breathlessly  deep 

The  stillness  was,  save  when  the  dreaming  brook 

From  its  small  urn  a  drizzlv  murmur  shook. 


XXVIII. 

The  wooded  hills  sloped  upward  all  around 
With  gradual  rise,  and  made  an  even  rim, 

So  that  it  seemed  a  mighty  casque  unbound 
From  some  huge  Titan's  brow  to  lighten  him, 

Ages  ago,  and  left  upon  the  ground, 

Where  the  slow  soil  had  mossed  it  to  the  brim, 

Till  after  countless  centuries  it  grew 

Into  this  dell,  the  haunt  of  noontide  dew. 

XXIX. 

Dim  vistas,  sprinkled  o'er  with  sun-flecked  green, 
Wound  through  the  thickset  trunks  on  every  side. 

And,  toward  the  west,  in  fancy  may  be  seen 
A  gothic  window  in  its  blazing  pride, 

When  the  low  sun,  two  arching  elms  between, 
Lit  up  the  leaves  beyond,  which,  autumn-dyed 

With  lavish  hues,  would  into  splendor  start, 

Shaming  the  labored  panes  of  richest  art. 
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XXX. 

Here,  leaning  once  against  the  old  oak's  trunk, 
Mordred,  for  such  was  the  young  Templar's  name, 

Saw  Margaret  come ;  unseen,  the  falcon  shrunk 
From  the  meek  dove ;  sharp  thrills  of  tingling  flame 

Made  him  forget  that  he  was  vowed  a  monk, 
And  all  the  outworks  of  his  pride  o'er  came  : 

Flooded  he  seemed  with  bright  delicious  pain, 

As  if  a  star  had  burst  within  his  brain. 


XXXI 

Such  power  hath  beauty  and  frank  innocence : 
A  flower  burst  forth,  that  sunshine  glad  to  bless, 

Even  from  his  love's  long  leafless  stem ;  the  sense 
Of  exile  from  Hope's  happy  realm  grew  less, 

And  thoughts  of  childish  peace,  he  knew  not  whence, 
Thronged  round  his  heart  with  many  an  old  caress, 

Melting  the  frost  there  into  pearly  dew 

That  mirrored  back  his  nature's  morning-blue. 

XXXII. 

She  turned  and  saw  him,  but  she  felt  no  dread, 

Her  purity,  like  adamantine  mail, 
Did  so  encircle  her ;  and  yet  her  head 

She  drooped,  and  made  her  golden  hair  her  veil, 
Through  which  a  glow  of  rosiest  lustre  spread, 

Then  faded,  and  anon  she  stood  all  pale, 
As  snow  o'er  which  a  blush  of  northern-light 
Suddenly  reddens,  and  as  soon  grows  white. 
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XXXIII. 

She  thought  of  Tristrem  and  of  Lancilot, 
Of  all  her  dreams,  and  of  kind  fairies'  might, 

And  how  that  dell  was  deemed  a  haunted  spot, 
Until  there  grew  a  mist  before  her  sight, 

And  where  the  present  was  she  half  forgot, 

Borne     backward     through    the     realms   of    old 
delight,  — 

Then,  starting  up  awake,  she  would  have  gone, 

Yet  almost  wished  it  might  not  be  alone 

xxxiv. 

How  they  went  home  together  through  the  wood, 
And  how  all  life  seemed  focused  into  one 

Thought-dazzling  spot  that  set  ablaze  the  blood* 
What  need  to  tell  ?     Fit  language  there  is  none 

For  the  heart's  deepest  things.     Who  ever  wooed 
As  in  his  boyish  hope  he  would  have  done? 

For,  when  the  soul  is  fullest,  the  hushed  tongue 

Voicelessly  trembles  like  a  lute  unstrung. 

XXXV. 

But  all  things  carry  the  heart's  messages 
And  know  it  not,  nor  doth  the  heart  well  know, 

But  nature  hath  her  will ;  even  as  the  bees, 
Blithe  go-betweens,  fly  singing  to  and  fro 

With  the  fruit-quickening  pollen  ;  —  hard  if  these 
Found  not  some  all  unthought-of  way  to  show 

Their  secret  each  to  each  ;  and  so  they  did, 

And  one  heart's  flower-dust  into  the  other  slid. 
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XXXVI. 

Young  hearts  are  free ;  the  selfish  world  it  is 
That  turns  them  miserly  and  cold  as  stone, 

And  makes  them  clutch  their  fingers  on  the  bliss, 
Which  but  in  giving  truly  is  their  own ;  — 

She  had  no  dreams  of  barter,  asked  not  his, 
But  gave  hers  freely  as  she  would  have  thrown 

A  rose  to  him,  or  as  that  rose  gives  forth 

Its  generous  fragrance,  thoughtless  of  its  worth. 

XXXVII. 

We  only  prize  those  hearts  that  do  not  prize 
Themselves  :  love  by  its  nature  shrinks 

From  any  thought  of  grovelling  merchandise, 
And,  like  a  humming  bird  a-wing,  it  drinks 

From  flowerlike  souls  the  honeydew  that  lies 
Wide  open  to  the  air,  and  never  thinks 

Of  its  own  worth  or  theirs,  or  aught  beside 

But  joy  and  sunlight  and  life's  morning  tide. 

XXXVIII. 

Her  summer  nature  felt  a  need  to  bless, 

And  a  like  longing  to  be  blest  again ; 
So,  from  her  skylight  spirit,  gentleness 

Dropt  ever  like  a  sunlit  fall  of  rain, 
And  his  beneath  drank  in  the  bright  caress 

As  thirstily  as  would  a  parched  plain, 
That  long  hath  watched  the  showers  of  sloping  gray 
For  ever,  ever,  falling  far  away. 
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XXXIX. 

Now  Margaret  hath  gained  her  secret  bower, 
Where  musing  she  gazed  up  into  the  blue 

Calm  heaven,  which  looked  as  it  could  never  lower, 
Now  that  her  happy  dreams  had  come  so  true  : 

Life  seemed  the  birth  of  that  last  crowded  hour, 
And,  all  impearled  with  sunshine  and  fresh  dew, 

It  lay  before  her  like  a  summer  walk, 

An  hour  of  trembling  looks  and  ravished  talk. 


XL. 

O,  might  life  fade  away  and  gently  cease 

While  the  heart  vibrates  like  a  golden  string, 

Ending  in  music  and  forgetful  peace, 

While  untried  hope  is  full  of  sinewy  spring 

As  a  new  bow,  ere  yet  by  slow  degrees 

Earth's  dust  hath  clotted  round  the  soul's  fresh  wing 

And  made  us  flutter,  sink,  and  crawl,  and  die, 

Heart-broken  by  our  instinct  for  the  sky ! 


XLI. 

But  Earth  is  Earth,  and  beautiful  is  she 
Our  mother,  from  whose  fertile  breast  we  draw 

Half  of  our  nature  :  it  is  destiny 
That  we  flee  to  her  from  the  gloomy  maw 

Of  the  unknown  ;  for  we  can  never  see 
More  than  a  fragment  of  the  spirit's  law,* 

And  clasp  her  hand  most  closely  when  we  might 

Be  weaned  at  once,  and  feed  on  nectarous  light. 
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XLII. 

Sorrow,  there  seemeth  more  of  thee  in  life 
Than  we  can  bear  and  live,  and  yet  we  bear ; 

And  thy  endurance  is  the  desperate  knife 

Wherewith  the  cable  of  our  dreams  we  share, 

To  steer  out  boldly  through  the  monstrous  strife 
Of  surging  action,  and  learn  how  to  dare, 

And  drive  right  onward  through  the  grasping  seas 

To  Will  and  Power,  which  give  the  soul  true  ease. 

XLIII. 

Yet  let  us  dream  while  we  are  anchored  yet, 
If  so  some  portion  of  the  destined  ache 

That  haunts  the  spirit  here  we  may  forget : 
Who  never  dreamed  is  never  well-awake ; 

The  stars  of  life  one  after  other  set, 

And,  while  we  can  with  faith,  't  is  good  to  make  ' 

The  world  seem  what  it  was  when  first  we  turned 

Saw  its  broad  stretch,  and  for  its  triumphs  burnea. 

xliv. 

Could  Margaret  have  seen  the  shaft  of  woe 

Which  fate  even  now  was  drawing  to  the  head. 

Even  in  the  very  twanging  of  the  bow, 

Whose  aim  must  strike  her  soaring  gladness  dead. 

She  would  have  shut  her  eyes  upon  the  blow, 
And  all  her  soul  upon  her  lover  shed, 

Though  life  went  with  it,  —  so  the  heart  is  fain 

To  gamble  present  bliss  for  future  pain. 
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XLV. 

No  matter,  woe  is  short  and  life  is  long : 
We  prate  too  much  of  this  world's  flitting  grief, 

Thoughtless  of  the  unimaginable  throng 
Of  after-lives  that  bring  the  soul  relief 

And  countless  chances  more  :  like  oak-trees  strong, 
We  shed  our  frail  lives  from  us,  leaf  by  leaf, 

And  each  new  death  but  brings  the  spirit  more 

Broad  worlds  to  win  and  beauty  to  adore. 

XLVI. 

So,  Margaret,  let  thy  heart  leap  up  to  hear, 
Each  night,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  which  tells 

That  the  long  dreamed-of  ecstasy  is  near. 

That  made  the  day  seem  empty :  O,  what  swells 

Of  brightly  mingled,  sudden  hope  and  fear 
Hast  thou,  awaiting  him  since  curfew  bells 

Have  died  away,  and  Hesper  in  the  west 

Trembled  as  doth  the  joy  within  thy  breast ! 

XLVII. 

How  should  she  dream  of  ill  ?  the  heart  filled  quite 
With  sunshine,  like  the  shepherd's-clock  at  noon, 

Closes  its  leaves  around  its  warm  delight ; 
Whate'er  in  life  is  harsh  or  out  of  tune 

Is  all  shut  out,  no  boding  shade  of  blight 
Can  pierce  the  opiate  ether  of  its  swoon : 

Love  is  but  blind  as  thoughtful  justice  is, 

But  naught  can  be  so  wanton-blind  as  bliss. 
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XLVIII. 

When  Mordred  came,  all  soul  she  seemed  to  be, 
And  quite  broke    through    the  clay's  entangling 
mesh, 

His  spirit  with  her  eyes  she  seemed  to  see, 
And  feel  its  motion  in  her  very  flesh ; 

And,  when  he  went,  his  radiant  memory 
Robed  all  her  fantasies  with  glory  fresh, 

As  if  an  angel,  quitting  her  awhile, 

Left  round  her  heart  the  halo  of  his  smile. 

XLIX. 

Bright  passion  of  young  hearts,  like  the  huge  burst 
Of  some  grand  symphony  all  unaware 

Storming  the  soul,  majestic  as  the  first 

Sight  of  the  rousing  ocean,  —poor  and  bare, 

And  barren  of  all  life  as  spots  accurst, 

Thou  mak'st  all  other  joys,  once  deemed  most  rare ! 

So  Margaret  thought  when  Mordred  went  away 

And  made  day  night,  or  came  and  made  night  day. 

L. 

All  beauty  and  all  life  he  was  to  her ; 

She  questioned  not  his  love,  she  only  knew 
That  she  loved  him,  and  not  a  pulse  could  stir 

In  her  whole  frame    but    quivered    through    and 
through 
With  this  glad  thought,  and  was  a  minister 

To  do  him  fealty  and  service  true, 
Like  golden  ripples  hasting  to  the  land 
To  wreck  their  freight  of  sunshine  on  the  strand. 
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LI. 

O  dewy  dawn  of  love !     0  hopes  that  are 

Hung  high,  like  the  cliff-swallow's  perilous  nest, 

Most  like  to  fall  when  fullest,  and  that  jar 
With  every  heavier  billow  !     O  unrest 

Than  balmiest  deeps  of  quiet  sweeter  far ! 
How  did  ye  triumph  now  in  Margaret's  breast, 

Making  it  readier  to  shrink  and  start 

Than  the  pond-lily's  golden  quivering  heart ! 


LII. 

Here  let  us  pause :  O,  would  the  soul  might  ever 

Achieve  its  immortality  in  youth, 
When  nothing  yet  hath  damped  its  high  endeavor 

After  the  starry  energy  of  truth  ! 
Here  let  us  pause,  and  for  a  moment  sever 

This  gleam  of  sunshine  from  the  days  unruth 
That  sometime  come  to  all,  for  it  is  good 
To  lengthen  to  the  last  a  sunny  mood. 


LI  II. 

Hope  skims  o'er  life  as  we  may  sometimes  see 
A  butterfly,  whose  home  is  in  the  flowers, 

Blown  outward  far  over  the  moaning  sea, 
Remembering  in  vain  its  odorous  bowers ; 

It  flutters  o'er  the  drear  immensity 
To  sink  ere  long :  there  are  not  many  hours 

Ere  the  heart  wonders  at  the  simple  hope 

That  danced  so  gayly  forth  with  fate  to  cope. 
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Liv. 

But  Faith  comes  ever  after  Hope  is  fled, 

Hope's  ghost,  with  sadder  yet  with  fairer  face, 

To  tell  us  that  she  is  but  seeming  dead ; 
That  earth  is  but  her  body's  burial-place, 

Whence  flowers  shall  spring,  on  lowly  hearts  to  shed 
A  fragrant  prophecy  of  heaven's  grace, 

And  that  we  truly  could  not  see  her,  even, 

Till  she  had  flitted  to  her  home  in  heaven. 


A   LEGEND   OF   BRITTANY. 


PART   SECOND. 


I. 


As  one  who,  from  the  sunshine  and  the  green, 

Enters  the  solid  darkness  of  a  cave, 
Nor  knows  what  precipice  or  pit  unseen 

May  yawn  before  him  with  its  sudden  grave, 
And,  with  hushed  breath,  doth  often  forward  lean, 

Deeming  he  hears  the  plashing  of  a  wave 
Dimly  below,  or  feels  a  damper  air 
From  out  some  dreary  chasm,  he  knows  not  where ;  — 

II. 

So,  from  the  sunshine  and  the  green  of  love, 

We  enter  on  our  story's  darker  part : 
And,  though  the  horror  of  it  well  may  move 

An  impulse  of  repugnance  in  the  heart, 
Yet  let  us  think,  that,  as  there  's  naught  above 

The  all-embracing  atmosphere  of  Art, 
So  also  there  is  naught  that  falls  below 
Her  generous  reach,  though  grimed  with  guilt  and 
woe. 

20 
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III. 

Her  fittest  triumph  is  to  show  that  good 

Lurks  in  the  heart  of  evil  evermore, 
That  love,  though  scorned,  and  outcast,  and  with- 
stood, 

Can  without  end  forgive,  and  yet  have  store ; 
God's  love  and  man's  are  of  the  self-same  blood, 

And  He  can  see  that  always  at  the  door 
Of  foulest  hearts  the  angel-nature  yet 
Knocks  to  return  and  cancel  all  its  debt. 

IV. 

It  ever  is  weak  falsehood's  destiny 

That  her  thick  mask  turns  crystal  to  let  through 
The  unsuspicious  eyes  of  honesty  ; 

But  Margaret's  heart  w^s  too  sincere  and  true 
Aught  but  plain  truth  and  faithfulness  to  see, 

And  Mordred's  for  a  time  a  little  grew 
To  be  like  hers,  won  by  the  mild  reproof 
Of  those  kind  eyes  that  kept  all  doubt  aloof. 

v. 

Full  oft  they  met,  as  dawn  and  twilight  meet 
In  northern  climes ;  she  full  of  growing  day, 

As  he  of  darkness,  which  before  her  feet 
Shrank  gradual,  and  faded  quite  away, 

Soon  to  return ;  for  power  made  love  sweet 

To  him,  and,  when  his  will  had  gained  full  sway, 

The  taste  began  to  pall ;  for  never  power 

Can  sate  the  hungry  soul  beyond  an  hour. 
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VI. 

At  first  he  loved  her  truly ;  its  far  goal 

His  weary  heart  had  reached  and  sunk  to  rest : 

She  seemed  a  white-browed  angel  sent  to  roll 
The  heavy  stone  away  which  long  had  prest, 

As  in  a  living  sepulchre,  his  soul : 

But  soon  the  customed  nature  of  his  breast 

Awoke,  and  in  its  iron  hand  once  more 

Shook  the  fierce  lash  that  seared  him  to  the  core. 


VII. 

A  healthy  love  of  power  thaws  the  ice 

Wherewith  sloth  fetters  oft  the  gushing  will ; 

But,  when  the  soul  lusts  after  it,  no  vice 
Is  half  so  deadly ;  then  it  tries  its  skill 

In  heaping  for  its  sin  some  monstrous  price 
To  make  it  precious ;  but,  like  morning,  still 

Comes  the  pale  afterthought,  and  makes  it  see 

The  harlot  whose  poor  slave  it  crouched  to  be. 

VIII. 

Such  lust  in  Mordred's  soul  had  dug  its  lair, 
Taking  for  ransom  all  good  impulses : 

Love  might  have  saved  him,  which  makes  virtues  rare 
Even  of  our  vices,  as,  upon  his  knees, 

Stout  Kempion  kissed  the  dragon  thrice,  and  there 
Found  in  its  stead  the  maiden,  his  heart's  peace ; 

But  he  loved  Margaret  only  for  the  power 

It  gave  him  o'er  her  heart,  her  virgin  dower. 
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IX. 

And,  having  gained  it,  still  he  craved  for  more ; 

Margaret  could  yield  no  more  save  innocence, 
And  this  his  thought  would  often  hover  o'er, 

Poising  to  swoop,  not  for  the  glut  of  sense, 
But  to  enjoy  his  mastery  to  the  core, 

And  probe  the  depth  of  his  bad  influence ; 
Such  hunger  gnawed  him  and  such  fierce  unrest, 
As  one  who  hath  a  serpent  in  his  breast. 


x. 

He  wrestled  with  his  will,  he  felt  the  shame, 
The  crowning  anguish,  which  the  spirit  feels 

When  a  pure  instinct  flies  to  whence  it  came, 
And  in  its  place  a  slimy  viper  steals, 

Lulling  asleep  our  guardian  sense  of  blame, 
Till  on  its  throne  our  better  nature  reels  : 

He  felt  the  shame,  the  anguish,  and  the  sin, 

Yet  oped  his  heart  and  let  the  foul  thing  in. 

XI. 

So  to  his  will  he  won  her  by  degrees, 
Working  upon  her  faith  with  secret  wear, 

Steadfast  and  silent  as  the  tireless  seas 

Gain  on  the  shore  ;  his  thirst  he  could  not  bear, 

Once  having  drained  love's  beaker  to  the  lees, 
And,  could  he  quench  its  flame,  he  felt  no  care 

If  he  drank  poison :  so  at  last  he  fell, 

Winning  the  crime  he  plotted  for  so  well. 
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XII 

He  fell  as  doth  the  tempter  ever  fall, 
Even  in  the  gaining  of  his  loathsome  end ; 

God  doth  not  work  as  man  works,  but  makes  all 
The  crooked  paths  of  ill  to  goodness  tend ; 

Let  him  judge  Margaret !     If  to  be  the  thrall 
Of  love,  and  faith  too  generous  to  defend 

Its  very  life  from  him  she  loved,  be  sin, 

What  hope  of  grace  may  the  seducer  win? 

XIII. 

Grim-hearted  world,  that  look'st  with  Levite  eyes 
On  those  poor  fallen  by  too  much  faith  in  man, 

She  that  upon  thy  freezing  threshold  lies, 
Starved  to  more  sinning  by  thy  savage  ban,  — 

Seeking  that  refuge  because  foulest  vice 

More  godlike  than  thy  virtue  is,  whose  span 

Shuts  out  the  wretched  only,  —  is  more  free 

From  all  her  crimes  than  thou  wilt  ever  be ! 

XIV. 

Thou  wilt  not  let  her  wash  thy  dainty  feet 
With  such  salt  things  as  tears,  or  with  rude  hair 

Dry  them,  soft  Pharisee,  that  sit'st  at  meat 
With  him  who  made  her  such,  and  speak'st  him 
fair, 

Leaving  God's  wandering  lamb  the  while  to  bleat 
Unheeded,  shivering  in  the  pitiless  air : 

Thou  hast  made  prisoned  virtue  show  more  wan 

And  haggard  than  a  vice  to  look  upon. 
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XV. 

Now  many  months  flew  by,  and  weary  grew 
To  Margaret  the  sight  of  happy  things ; 

Blight  fell  on  all  her  flowers,  instead  of  dew ; 
Shut  round  her  heart  wjre  now  the  joyous  wings 

Wherewith  it  wont  to  soar ;  yet  not  untrue, 

Though  tempted  much,  her  woman's  nature  clings 

To  its  first  pure  belief,  and  with  sad  eyes 

Looks  backward  o'er  the  gate  of  Paradise. 

XVI. 

Not  wholly  desolate,  nor  quite  shut  out 

From  peace,  are  hearts  that  love,  though  hope- 
lessly ; 

Though,  with  rude  billows  compassed  all  about, 
They  toss,  lone  shipwrecks,  on  a  dreary  sea, 

Yet  love  hath  glories  which  the  eye  of  doubt 
Withers  to  look  on,  for  he  holds  the  key 

Which  opens  in  the  soul  that  inner  cell, 

Where  in  deep  peace  the  heavenly  instincts  dwell. 

XVII. 

So  Margaret,  though  Mordred  came  less  oft, 
And  winter  frowned  where  spring  had  laughed 
before, 

In  his  strange  eyes,  yet  half  her  sadness  doffed, 
And  in  her  silent  patience  loved  him  more : 

Sorrow  had  made  her  soft  heart  yet  more  soft, 
And  a  new  life  within  her  own  she  bore 

Which  made  her  tenderer,  as  she  felt  it  move 

Beneath  her  breast,  —  a  refuge  for  her  love. 
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XVIII. 

This  babe,  she  thought,  would  surely  bring  him 
back, 

And  be  a  bond  forever  them  between ; 
Before  its  eyes  the  sullen  tempest-rack 

Would  fade,  and  leave  the  face  of  heaven  serene  ; 
And  love's  return  doth  more  than  fill  the  lack, 

Which  in  his  absence  withered  the  heart's  green : 
And  yet  a  dim  foreboding  still  would  flit 
Between  her  and  her  hope  to  darken  it. 

XIX. 

i 
She  could  not  figure  forth  a  happy  fate, 

Even  for  this  life  from  heaven  so  newly  come; 
The  earth  must  needs  be  doubly  desolate 

To  him  scarce  parted  from  a  fairer  home : 
Such  boding  heavier  on  her  bosom  sate 

One  night,  as,  standing  in  the  twilight  gloam, 
She  strained  her  eyes  beyond  that  dizzy  verge 
At  whose  foot  faintly  breaks  the  future's  surge. 

xx. 

Poor  little  spirit !  naught  but  shame  and  woe 
Nurse  the. sick  heart  whose  lifeblood  nurses  thine  : 

Yet  not  those  only ;  love  hath  triumphed  so, 
As  for  thy  sake  makes  sorrow  more  divine : 

And  yet,  though  thou  be  pure,  the  world  is  foe 
To  purity,  if  born  in  such  a  shrine ; 

And,  having  trampled  it  for  struggling  thence, 

Smiles  to  itself  and  calls  it  Providence. 
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XXI. 

O  mockery,  that  aught  unruth  and  hard 

Behind  God's  nanje  its  ugly  face  should  veil ! 

Sad  human  nature,  that  o'er  flint  and  shard 

With  bleeding  feet  shrink'st  onward  wan  and  pale, 

Believing  't  is  thy  doom  to  be  ill-starred^ 
Since  e'en  Religion  sanctions  the  foul  tale, 

And  hating  God,  because  man's  creeds  but  grant 

What  they  his  blessings  call, " —  toil,  woe,  and  want ! 

XXII. 

As  thus  she  mused,  a  shadow  seemed  to  rise 
From  out  her  thought,  and  turn  to  dreariness 

All  blissful  hopes  and  sunny  memories, 

And  the  quick  blood  doth  curdle  up  and  press 

About  her  heart,  which  seemed  to  shut  its  eyes 
And  hush  itself,  as  who  with  shuddering  guess 

Harks  through  the  gloom  and  dreads  e'en  now  to  feel 

Through  his  hot  breast  the  icy  slide  of  steel. 

XXIII. 

But,  at  that  heart-beat,  while  in  dread  she  was, 
In  the  low  wind  the  honeysuckles  gleam, 

A  dewy  thrill  flits  through  the  heavy  grass, 
And,  looking  forth,  she  saw,  as  in  a  dream, 

Within  the  wood  the  moonlight's  shadowy  mass : 
Night's  starry  heart  yearning  to  hers  doth  seem, 

And  the  deep  sky,  full-hearted  with  the  moon, 

Folds  round  her  all  the  happiness  of  June. 


! 
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XXIV. 

What  fear  could  face  a  heaven  and  earth  like  this? 

What  silveriest   cloud  could  hang  'neath  such  a 
sky  ? 
A  tide  of  wondrous  and  unwonted  bliss 

Rolls  bacK  through  all  her  pulses  suddenly, 
As  if  some  seraph,  who  had  learned  to  kiss 

From  the  fair  daughters  of  the  world  gone  by, 
Has  wedded  so  his  fallen  light  with  hers, 
Such  sweet,  strange  joy  through  soul  and  body  stirs. 

XXV. 

So  God  leads  back  in  silence  those  who  err 
From  noble  promptings,  to  his  hope  again ; 

So  gentle  Nature  plays  the  comforter 
To  all  who  seek  at  man's  proud  door  in  vain : 

And  gladly  once  again  awoke  in  her 

The  peace  that  long  in  drowsy  dark  had  lain, 

And  she  could  feel  that  hope  is  never  flown, 

That  God  ne'er  leaves  the  soul  to  grope  alone. 

XXVI. 

Now  seek  we  Mordred :  He  who  did  not  fear 
The  crime,  yet  fears  the  latent  consequence : 

If  it  should  reach  a  brother  Templar's  ear, 
It  haply  might  be  made  a  good  pretence 

To  cheat  him  of  the  hope  he  held  most  dear ; 

For  he  had  spared  no  thought's  or  deed's  expense, 

That  by  and  by  might  help  his  wish  to  clip 

Its  darling  bride,  —  the  high  grand-mastership. 
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XXVII. 

Upon  his  casement,  with  a  knotted  brow, 

He  learned  and  mused ;  dark  shadpws  came  and 
past 

O'er  his  pale  cheek ;  some  dreadful  tempting  now 
Coils  round  his  heart,  which  struggles  all  aghast 

And  fain  would  shake  it  off,  yet  knows  not  how, 
Then  struggles  less  and  less,  and  yields  at  last, 

And  the  black  serpent,  colder  and  more  cold, 

Half  sleeps,  but  tightens  still  its  scaly  fold. 

XXVIII. 

The  apathy,  ere  a  crime  resolved  is  done, 

Is  scarce  less  dreadful  than  remorse  for  crime ; 

By  no  allurement  can  the  soul  be  won 

From  brooding  o'er  the  weary  creep  of  time : 

Mordred  stole  forth  into  the  happy  sun, 
Striving  to  hum  a  scrap  of  Breton  rhyme, 

But  the  sky  struck  him  speechless,  and  he  tried 

In  vain  to  summon  up  his  callous  pride. 

XXIX. 

In  the  court-yard  a  fountain  leaped  alway, 
A  Triton  blowing  jewels  through  his  shell 

Into  the  sunshine';  Mordred  turned  away, 
Weary  because  the  stone  face  did  not  tell 

Of  weariness,  nor  could  he  bear  to-day, 

Heartsick,  to  hear  the  patient  sink  and  swell 

Of  winds  among  the  leaves,  or  golden  bees 

Drowsily  humming  in  the  orange-trees. 
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XXX. 

All  happy  sights  and  sounds  now  came  to  him 
Like  a  reproach  :  he  wandered  far  and  wide, 

Following  the  lead  of  his  unquiet  whim, 
But  still  there  went  a  something  at  his  side 

That  made  the  cool  breeze  hot,  the  sunshine  dim  * 
It  would  not  flee,  it  could  not  be  defied, 

He  could  not  see  it,  but  he  felt  it  there 

By  the  damp  chill  that  crept  among  his  hair. 

XXXI. 

Day  wore  at  last ;  the  evening  star  arose, 
And  throbbing  in  the  sky  grew  red  and  set ; 

Then  with  a  guilty,  wavering  step  he  goes 
To  the  hid  nook  where  they  so  oft  had  met 

In  happier  season,  for  his  heart  well  knows 
That  he  is  sure  to  find  poor  Margaret 

Watching  and  waiting  there  with  lovelorn  breast 

Around  her  young  dream's  rudely  scattered  nest. 

XXXII. 

Swifter  and  paler  than  a  sheeted  ghost 
Out  of  the  heavy  darkness  glimmereth 

To  tell  some  widowed  heart  that  all  is  lost, 
He  started  close  beside  her  with  hard  breath 

And  heavy,  as  of  one  long  tempest-tost 
On  the  wild  main  of  guilty  thoughts,  where  death 

And  life  strive  for  the  spirit,  not  the  clay, 

And  death's  lean  hand  hath  wellnigh  clutched  its  prey. 
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XXXIII. 

"  Sweet  Margaret ! "  he  said,  but  in  his  tone 
A  something  froze  her,  as  if  duty  tried 

To  mock  the  voice  of  love  now  long  since  flown, 
And  made  her  feel,  with  Mordred  at  her  side, 

More  palpably  and  bitterly  alone  : 
There  stood  they,  she  but  doubly  beautified 

By  her  meek  sadness  and  the  moon's  pale  glow, 

He  seeming  darker  for  that  light  to  grow. 

xxxiv. 

Why  follow  here  that  grim  old  chronicle 

Which  counts  the   dagger-strokes   and   drops   of 
blood  ? 

Enough  that  Margaret  by  his  mad  steel  fell, 
Unmoved  by  murd«r  from  her  trusting  mood, 

Smiling  on  him  as  Heaven  smiles  on  Hell, 
With  a  sad  love,  remembering  when  he  stood 

Not  fallen  yet,  the  unsealer  of  her  heart, 

Of  all  her  holy  dreams  the  holiest  part. 

XXXV. 

His  crime  complete,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did, 
(So  goes  the  tale,)  beneath  the  altar  there 

In  the  high  church  the  stiffening  corpse  he  hid, 
And  then,  to  'scape  that  suffocating  air, 

Like  a  scared  ghoule  out  of  the  porch  he  slid ; 
But  his  strained  eyes  saw  bloodspots  everywhere, 

And  ghastly  faces  thrust  themselves  between 

His  soul  and  hopes  of  peace  with  blasting  mien. 
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xxxvi. 

His  heart  went  out  within  him,  like  a  spark 
Dropt  in  the  sea ;  wherever  he  made  bold 

I'd  turn  his  eyes,  he  saw,  all  stiff  and  stark, 
Pale  Margaret  lying  dead ;  the  lavish  gold 

Of  her  loose  hair  seemed  in  the  cloudy  dark 
To  spread  a  glory,  and  a  thousandfold 

More  strangely  pale  and  beautiful  she  grew : 

Her  silence  stabbed   his  conscience   through    and 
through : 

XXXVII. 

Or  visions  of  past  days,  —  a  mother's  eyes 
That  smiled  down  on  the  fair  boy  at  her  knee, 

Whose  happy  upturned  face  to  hers  replies,  — 
He  saw  sometimes  ;  or  Margaret  mournfully 

Gazed  on  him  full  of  doubt,  as  one  who  tries 
To  crush  belief  that  does  love  injury; 

Then  she  would  wring  her  hands,  but  soon  again 

Love's  patience  glimmered  out  through  cloudy  pain. 

XXXVIII. 

Meanwhile  he  dared  not  go  and  steal  away 
The  silent,  dead-cold  witness  of  his  sin ; 

He  had  not  feared  the  life,  but  that  dull  clay, 
Those  open  eyes  that  showed  the  death  within, 

Would  surely  stare  him  mad ;  yet  all  the  day 
A  dreadful  impulse,  whence  his  will  could  win 

No  refuge,  made  him  linger  in  the  aisle, 

Freezing  with  his  wan  look  each  greeting  smile. 


V 
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XXXIX. 

Now,  on  the  second  day,  there  was  to  be 
A  festival  in  church :  from  far  and  near 

Came  flocking  in  the  sun-burnt  peasantry, 

And  knights  and  dames  with  stately  antique  cheer, 

Blazing  with  pomp,  as  if  all  faerie 

Had  emptied  her  quaint  halls,  or,  as  it  were, 

The  illuminated  marge  of  some  old  book, 

While  we  were  gazing,  life  and  motion  took. 


XL. 

When  all  were  entered,  and  the  roving  eyes 
Of  all  were  staid,  some  upon  faces  bright, 

Some  on  the  priests,  some  on  the  traceries 
That  decked  the  slumber  of  a  marble  knight, 

And  all  the  rustlings  over  that  arise 
From  recognizing  tokens  of  delight, 

When  friendly  glances  meet,  —  then  silent  ease 

Spread  o'er  the  multitude  by  slow  degrees. 

XLI. 

Then  swelled  the  organ :  up  through  choir  and  nave 
The  music  trembled  with  an  inward  thrill 

Of  bliss  at  its  own  grandeur :  wave  on  wave 
Its  flood  of  mellow  thunder  rose,  until 

The  hushed  air  shivered  with  the  throb  it  gave, 
Then,  poising  for  a  moment,  it  stood  still, 

And  sank  and  rose  again,  to  burst  in  spray 

That  wandered  into  silence  far  away. 
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XLII. 

Like  to  a  mighty  heart  the  music  seemed, 
That  yearns  with  melodies  it  cannot  speak, 

Until,  in  grand  despair  of  what  it  dreamed, 
In  the  agony  of  effort  it  doth  break, 

Yet  triumphs  breaking ;  on  it  rushed  and  streamed 
And  wantoned  in  its  might,  as  when  a  lake, 

Long  pent  among  the  mountains,  bursts  its  walls 

And  in  one  crowding  gush  leaps  forth  and  falls. 

XLIII. 

Deeper  and  deeper  shudders  shook  the  air, 
As  the  huge  bass  kept  gathering  heavily, 

Like  thunder  when  it  rouses  in  its  lair, 

And  with  its  hoarse  growl  shakes  the  low-hung  sky 

It  grew  up  like  a  darkness  everywhere, 
Filling  the  vast  cathedral ;  —  suddenly, 

From  the  dense  mass  a  boy's  clear  treble  broke 

Like  lightning,  and  the  full-toned  choir  awoke. 

XLIV. 

Through  gorgeous  windows  shone  the  sun  aslant, 
Brimming  the  church  with  gold  and  purple  mist, 

Meet  atmosphere  to  bosom  that  rich  chant, 
Where  fifty  voices  in  one  strand  did  twist 

Their  varicolored  tones,  and  left  no  want 
To  the  delighted  soul,  which  sank  abyssed 

In  the  warm  music-cloud,  while,  far  below, 

The  organ  heaved  its  surges  to  and  fro. 
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XLV. 

As  if  a  lark  should  suddenly  drop  dead 

While  the  blue  air  yet  trembled  with  its  song, 

So  snapped  at  once  that  music's  golden  thread, 
Struck  by  a  nameless  fear  that  leapt  along 

From  heart  to  heart,  and  like  a  shadow  spread 
With  instantaneous  shiver  through  the  throng, 

So  that  some  glanced  behind,  as  half  aware 

A  hideous  shape  of  dread  were  standing  there. 

XLVI. 

As,  when  a  crowd  of  pale  men  gather  round, 
Watching  an  eddy  in  the  leaden  deep, 

From  which  they  deem  the  body  of  one  drowned 
Will  be  cast  forth,  from  face  to  face  doth  creep 

An  eager  dread  that  holds  all  tongues  fast  bound, 
Until  the  horror,  with  a  ghastly  leap, 

Starts  up,  its  dead  blue  arms  stretched  aimlessly. 

Heaved  with  the  swinging  of  the  careless  sea,  — 

XLVII. 

So  in  the  faces  of  all  these  there  grew, 
As  by  one  impulse,  a  dark,  freezing  awe, 

Which,  with  a  fearful  fascination  drew 
All  eyes  toward  the  altar ;  damp  and  raw 

The  air  grew  suddenly,  and  no  man  knew 
Whether  perchance  his  silent  neighbor  saw 

The  dreadful  thing,  which  all  were  sure  would  rise 

To  scare  the  strained  lids  wider  from  their  eyes. 
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XLV1II. 

The  incense  trembled  as  it  upward  sent 

Its  slow,  uncertain  thread  of  wandering  blue, 

As  't  were  the  only  living  element 

In  all  the  church,  so  deep  the  stillness  grew ; 

It  seemed  one  might  have  heard  it,  as  it  went, 
Gi'  e  out  an  audible  rustle,  curling  through 

The  midnight  silence  of  that  awe-struck  air, 

More  hushed  than  death, though  so  much  life  was  there. 

XLIX. 

Nothing  they  saw,  but  a  low  voice  was  heard 
Threading  the  ominous  silence  of  that  fear, 

Gentle  and  terrorless  as  if  a  bird, 
Wakened  by  some  volcano's  glare,  should  cheer 

The  murk  air  with  his  song ;  yet  every  word 
In  the  cathedral's  farthest  arch  seemed  near, 

As  if  it  spoke  to  every  one  apart, 

Like  the  clear  voice  of  conscience  in  each  heart. 


L. 

"  O  Rest,  to  weary  hearts  thou  art  most  dear! 

O  Silence,  after  life's  bewildering  din, 
Thou  art  most  welcome,  whether  in  the  sear 

Days  of  our  age  thou  comest,  or  we  win 
Thy  poppy-wreath  in  youth !  then  wherefore  here 

Linger  I  yet,  once  free  to  enter  in 
At  that  wished  gate  which  gentle  Death  doth  ope, 
Into  the  boundless  realm  of  Strength  and  Hope? 
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LI. 

•'  The  realm  of  Hope  it  seems,  amid  the  lack 
Of  Hope's  entire  fulfilment  in  the  clay ; 

Beyond  our  cloud-horizon  the  soul's  track 
Seems  clear  and  happy  into  endless  day ; 

But,  when  we  enter  on  it,  we  look  back. 
Earth  grows  the  fairer  as  't  is  far  away, 

The  horizon  moves  before  us  as  we  go, 

And  where  the  soul  is  there  is  food  for  woe. 


LII. 

"  The  clay  falls  from  us,  but  the  spirit  still 
Is  all  unchanged,  save  in  its  destined  rise 

To  higher  beauty,  which  upon  its  will 
Depends,  as  here  :  not  instantly  allwise 

And  good  we  grow,  nor  gifted  with  the  skill 
Wrong  to  discern  from  right  with  undazed  eyes : 

Still  round  us,  only  wider,  the  stern  ring 

Of  darkness  gathers,  never  vanishing. 

Lin. 

**  Think  not  in  death  my  love  could  ever  cease ; 

If  thou  wast  false,  more  need  there  is  for  me 
Still  to  be  true ;  that  slumber  were  not  peace, 

If  't  were  unvisited  with  dreams  of  thee : 
And  thou  hadst  never  heard  such  words  as  these, 

Save  that  in  heaven  I  must  ever  be 
Most  comfortless  and  wretched,  seeing  this 
Our  unbaptized  babe  shut  out  from  bliss. 
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LIV. 

"  This  little  spirit  with  imploring  eyes 
Wanders  alone  the  dreary  wild  of  space ; 

The  shadow  of  his  pain  for  ever  lies 

Upon  my  soul  in  this  new  dwelling-place ; 

His  loneliness  makes  me  in  Paradise 
More  lonely,  and,  unless  1  see  his  face, 

Even  here  for  grief  could  I  lie  down  and  die, 

Save  for  my  curse  of  immortality. 

LV. 

"  World  after  world  he  sees  around  him  swim 
Crowded  with  happy  souls,  that  take  no  heed 

Of  the  sad  eyes  that  from  the  night's  faint  rim 
Gaze  sick  with  longing  on  them  as  they  speed 

With  golden  gates,  that  only  shut  out  him ; 

And  shapes  sometimes  from  HelPs  abysses  freed 

Flap  darkly  by  him,  with  enormous  sweep 

Of  wings  that  roughen  wide  the  pitchy  deep. 


LVI. 

"lama  mother,  — spirits  do  not  shake 
This  much  of  earth  from  them,, —  and  I  must  pine 

Till  I  can  feel  his  little  hands  and  take 
His  weary  head  upon  this  heart  of  mine ; 

And,  might  it  be,  full  gladly  for  his  sake 
Would  I  this  solitude  of  bliss  resign, 

And  be  shut  out  of  Heaven  to  dwell  with  him 

Forever  in  that  silence  drear  and  dim. 
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LVII. 

44 1  strove  to  hush  my  soul,  and  would  not  speak 
At  first,  for  thy  dear  sake ;  a  woman's  love 

Is  mighty,  but  a  mother's  heart  is  weak, 
And  by  its  weakness  overcomes  ;  I  strove 

To  smother  bitter  thoughts  with  patience  meek, 
But  still  in  the  abyss  my  soul  would  rove, 

Seeking  my  child,  and  drove  me  here  to  claim 

The  rite  that  gives  him  peace  in  Christ's  dear  name. 

LVII  1. 

44 1  sit  and  weep  while  blessed  spirits  sing ; 

I  can  but  long  and  pine  the  while  they  praise, 
And,  leaning  o'er  the  wall  of  Heaven,  I  fling 

My  voice  to  where  I  deem  my  infant  strays, 
Like  a  robbed  bird  that  cries  in  vain  to  bring 

Her  nestlings  back  beneath  her  wings'  embrace ; 
But  still  he  answers  not,  and  I  but  know 
That  Heaven  and  earth  are  both  alike  in  woe. 


LIX. 

44  And  thou,  dear  Mordred,  after  penance  done, 
By  blessed  Mary's  grace  may'st  meet  me  here, 

For  she  it  was  that  pitied  my  sad  moan, 

Herself  not  free  from  mother's  pangs  whilere, 

And  gave  me  leave  to  wander  forth  alone 
To  ask  due  rites  for  him  I  held  so  dear : 

When  Holy  Church  shall  grant  his  soul  release, 

I  shall  possess  my  heart  and  be  at  peace.     . 
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LX. 

44  Yes,  ages  hence,  in  joy  we  yet  may  meet, 
By  sorrow  thou,  and  I  by  patience,  tried ; 

No  steep  is  hard  for  love's  white  feet  to  climb, 
And  faith  is  but  ambition  purified, 

And  hope  and  memory  would  still  be  sweet, 
Though  every  other  joy  were  quite  denied ; 

So  let  us  look  toward  our  gleam  of  light, 

Although  between  lie  leagues  of  barren  night." 

LXI. 

Then  the  pale  priests,  with  ceremony  due, 
Baptized  the  child  within  its  dreadful  tomb 

Beneath  that  mothers  heart,  whose  instinct  true 
Star-like  had  battled  down  the  triple  gloom 

Of  sorrow,  love,  and  death:  young  maidens,  too, 
Strewed  the  pale  corpse  with  many  a  milkwhite 
bloom, 

And  parted  the  bright  hair,  and  on  the  breast 

Crossed  the  unconscious  hands  in  sign  of  rest. 

LXII. 

Some  said,  that,  when  the  priest  had  sprinkled  o'er 
The  consecrated  drops,  they  seemed  to  hear 

A  sigh,  as  of  some  heart  from  travail  sore 
Released,  and  then  two  voices  singing  clear, 

Miser  eat  ur  Deus,  more  and  more 
Fading  far  upward,  and  their  ghastly  fear 

Fell  from  them  with  that  sound,  as  bodies  fall 

From  souls  upspringing  to  celestial  hall. 
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LXIII. 

And  Mordred  seemed  to  hear  it  and  to  grow 

Lighter  at  heart,  and  they  who  marked  him  said, 

That  something  of  the  darkness  of  his  woe 
Had  from  his  stony  eyes  and  visage  fled, 

Which  glimmered  now  with  a  strange  inward  glow, 
As  when  the  sun,  with  tempest-rack  overspread, 

Bursts  through  a  sidelong  rift,  and  on  his  scalp 

Goldens  afar  some  huge  cloud-builded  Alp. 

LXIV. 

But  when  they  sought  him  he  was  stark  and  cold, 
The  loathing  spirit  had  spurned  off  the  clay 

That  to  such  crime  had  made  it  overbold  : 
Upon  his  breast  a  little  blossom  lay 

Of  amaranth,  such  as  grows  not  in  earth's  mould ; 
Whence  it  had  come  or  how  could  no  man  say, 

But,  after  years  had  passed,  it  only  showed 

The  fresher,  and  its  gold  more  deeply  glowed. 


ALLEGRA. 


I  would  more  natures  were  like  thine, 
That  never  casts  a  glance  before,  — 

Thou  Hebe,  who  thy  heart's  bright  wine 
So  lavishly  to  all  dost  pour, 

That  we  who  drink  forget  to  pine, 
And  can  but  dream  of  bliss  in  store. 


4*  ALLEGF.A. 

ThrxL  canst  not  s*e  a  shade  in  life : 
With  yjiward  iiLstinct  th:c  cost  rise. 

And.  leaving  cioccs  Lelow  at  strife, 
Gazest  j-dazzled  at  the  skies. 

With  all  their  blazing  splendors  rife, 
A  .songful  lark  with  eagle's  eyes. 


Thou  wast  some  foundling  whom  the  Hours 
Nursed,  laughing,  with  the  milk  of  Mirth ; 

Some  influence  more  gay  than  ours 
Hath  ruled  thy  nature  from  its  birth, 

As  if  thy  natal-stars  were  flowers 
That  shook  their  seeds  round  thee  on  earth. 


And  thou,  to  lull  thine  infant  rest, 
Wast  cradled  like  an  Indian  child ; 

All  pleasant  winds  from  south  and  west 
With  lullabies  thine  ears  beguiled, 

Rocking  thee  in  thine  oriole's  nest, 
Till  Nature  looked  at  thee  and  smiled. 


Thine  every  fancy  seems  to  borrow 
A  sunlight  from  thy  childish  years, 

Making  a  golden  cloud  of  sorrow, 
A  hope-lit  rainbow  out  of  tears,  — 

Thy  heart  is  certain  of  to-morrow, 
Though  'yond  to-day  it  never  peers. 
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I  would  more  natures  were  like  thine, 

So  innocently  wild  and  free, 
Whose  sad  thoughts,  even,  leap  and  shine, 

Like  sunny  wavelets  in  the  sea, 
Making  us  mindless  of  the  brine 

In  gazing  on  the  brilliancy. 


THE   FOUNTAIN. 

Into  the  sunshine, 

Full  of  the  light, 
Leaping  and  flashing 

From  morn  till  night ! 

Into  the  moonlight, 
Whiter  than  snow, 

Waving  so  flower-like 
When  the  winds  blow ! 

Into  the  starlight 
Rushing  in  spray, 

Happy  at  midnight, 
Happy  by  day ! 

Ever  in  motion, 

Blithesome  and  cheery, 
Still  climbing  heavenward, 

Never  aweary ;  — 
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Glad  of  all  weathers, 

Still  seeming  best, 
Upward  or  downward, 

Motion  thy  rest ;  — 

Full  of  a  nature 

Nothing  can  tame, 
Changed  every  moment, 

Ever  the  same ;  — 

Ceaseless  aspiring, 

Ceaseless  content, 
Darkness  or  sunshine 

Thy  element ;  — 

Glorious  fountain ! 

Let  my  heart  be 
Fresh,  changeful,  constant, 

Upward,  like  thee ! 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  KING  ADMETUS. 

There  came  a  youth  upon  the  earth, 

Some  thousand  years  ago, 
Whose  slender  hands  were  nothing  worth, 
Whether  to  plough,  or  reap,  or  sow. 

He  made  a  lyre,  and  drew  therefrom 

Music  so  strange  and  rich, 
That  all  men  loved  to  hear,  —  and  some 
Muttered  of  fagots  for  a  witch. 
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But  King  Admetus,  one  who  had 

Pure  taste  by  right  divine, 
Decreed  his  singing  not  too  bad 
To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine : 

And  so,  well-pleased  with  being  soothed 

Into  a  sweet  half-sleep, 
Three  times  his  kingly  beard  he  smoothed 
And  made  him  viceroy  o'er  his  sheep. 

His  words  were  simple  words  enough 

And  yet  he  used  them  so, 
That  what  in  other  mouths  were  rough 
In  his  seemed  musical  and  low. 

Men  called  him  but  a  shiftless  youth, 

In  whom  no  good  they  saw  ; 
And  yet,  unwittingly,  in  truth, 
They  made  his  careless  words  their  law. 

They  knew  not  how  he  learned  at  all, 

For,  long  hour  after  hour, 
He  sat  and  watched  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
Or  mused  upon  a  common  flower. 

It  seemed  the  loveliness  of  things 

Did  teach  him  all  their  use, 
For,  in  mere  weeds,  and  stones,  and  springs, 
He  found  a  healing  power  profuse. 
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Men  granted  that  his  speech  was  wise, 

But,  when  a  glance  they  caught 
Of  his  slim  grace  and  woman's  eyes, 
They  laughed,  and  called  him  good-for-naught 

Yet  after  he  was  dead  and  gone, 

And  e'en  his  memory  dim, 
Earth  seemed  more  sweet  to  live  upon, 
More  full  of  love,  because  of  him. 

And  day  by  day  more  holy  grew 
Each  spot  where  he  had  trod, 
Till  after-poets  only  knew 
Their  firstborn  brother  as  a  god. 

l8}2. 


THE  TOKEN. 

It  is  a  mere  wild  rosebud, 

Quite  sallow  now,  and  dry, 
Yet  there  's  something  wondrous  in  it,  — 

Some  gleams  of  days  gone  by,  — 
Dear  sights  and  sounds  that  are  to  me 
The  fingerposts  of  memory, 
And  stir  my  heart's  blood  far  below 
Its  short-lived  waves  of  joy  and  woe 

Lips  must  fade  and  roses  wither, 

All  sweet  times  be  o'er,  — 
They  only  smile,  and,  murmuring  4*  Thither !  " 

Stay  with  us  no  more : 
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And  yet  oft-times  a  look  or  smile, 
Forgotten  in  a  kiss's  while, 
Years  after  from  the  dark  will  start, 
And  flash  across  the  trembling  heart. 

Thou  hast  given  me  many  roses, 

But  never  one,  like  this, 
O'erfloods  both  sense  and  spirit 

With  such  a  deep,  wild  bliss ;  — 
We  must  have  instincts  that  glean  up 
Sparse  drops  of  this  life  in  the  cup, 
Whose  taste  shall  give  us  all  that  "we 
Can  prove  of  immortality. 

Earth's  stablest  things  are  shadows, 

And,  in  the  life  to  come, 
Haply  some  chance-saved  trifle 

May  tell  of  this  old  home : 
As  now  sometimes  we  seem  to  find, 
In  a  dark  crevice  of  the  mind, 
Some  relic,  which,  long  pondered  o'er, 
Hints  faintly  at  a  life  before. 


SONG. 

There  is  a  light  in  thy  blue  eyes,' 

Like  an  eternal  morn, 
A  glorious  freshness  of  the  skies, 

That  dulls  not,  nor  is  worn, 
Though  all  earth's  flitting  shadows  try 
Its  sunny  immortality. 
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From  thee  I  learn  all  gentleness. 
From  thee  I  learn  all  truth ; 

And,  from  thy  brimming  heart's  excess, 
My  spirit  garners  youth, 

Gleaning,  in  harvest-hours  like  this, 

Ripe  winter-stores  of  golden  bliss. 

O,  happy  soul !  O,  happy  heart! 

O,  happy  dreams  of  mine  ! 
That  thus  can  linger  all  apart 

Within  so  charmed  a  shrine, 
While  the  old  weary  earth  turns  round 
With  all  its  strife  of  empty  sound  ! 

184 1. 


LOVE. 


True  Love  is  but  a  humble,  low-born  thing, 
And  hath  its  food  served  up  in  earthen  ware ; 
It  is  a  thing  to  walk  with,  hand  in  hand, 
Through  the  every-dayness  of  this  work-day  world, 
Baring  its  tender  feet  to  every  roughness, 
Yet  letting  not  one  heart-beat  go  astray 
From  Beauty's  law  of  plainness  and  content ; 
A  simple,  fire-side  thing,  whose  quiet  smile 
Can  warm  earth's  poorest  hovel  to  a  home ; 
Which,  when  our  autumn  cometh,  as  it  must, 
And  life  in  the  chill  wind  shivers  bare  and  leafless, 
Shall  still  be  blest  with  Indian-summer  youth 
In  bleak  November,  and,  with  thankful  heart, 
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Smile  on  its  ample  stores  of  garnered  fruit, 

As  full  of  sunshine  to  our  aged  eyes 

As  when  it  nursed  the  blossoms  of  our  spring. 

Such  is  true  Love,  which  steals  into  the  heart 

With  feet  as  silent  as  the  lightsome  dawn 

That  kisses  smooth  the  rough  brows  of  the  dark, 

And  hath  its  will  through  blissful  gentleness,  — 

Not  like  a  rocket,  which,  with  savage  glare, 

Whirrs  suddenly  up,   then    bursts,  and   leaves   the 

night 
Painfully  quivering  on  the  dazed  eyes  ; 
A  love  that  gives  and  takes,  that  seeth  faults, 
Not  with  flaw-seeking  eyes  like  needle-points, 
But,  loving  kindly,  ever  looks  them  down 
With  the  o'ercoming  faith  of  meek  forgiveness ; 
A  love  that  shall  be  new  and  fresh  each  hour, 
As  is  the  golden  mystery  of  sunset, 
Or  the  sweet  coming  of  the  evening-star, 
Alike,  and  yet  most  unlike,  every  day, 
And  seeming  ever  best  and  fairest  now ; 
A  love  that  doth  not  kneel  for  what  it  seeks, 
But  faces  Truth  and  Beauty  as  their  peer, 
Showing  its  worthiness  of  noble  thoughts 
By  a  clear  sense  of  inward  nobleness ; 
A  love  that  in  its  object  findeth  not 
All  grace  and  beauty,  and  enough  to  sate 
Its  thirst  of  blessing,  but,  in  all  of  good 
Found  there,  it  sees  but  Heaven-granted  types 
Of  good  and  beauty  in  the  soul  of  man, 
And  traces,  in  the  simplest  heart  that  beats, 
A  family-likeness  to  its  chosen  one, 
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That  claims  of  it  the  rights  of  brotherhood. 
For  Love  is  blind  but  with  the  fleshly  eye, 
That  so  its  inner  sight  may  be  more  clear ; 
And  outward  shows  of  beauty  only  so 
Are  needful  at  the  first,  as  is  a  hand 
To  guide  and  to  uphold  an  infant's  steps : 
Great  spirits  need  them  not ;  their  earnest  look 
Pierces  the  body's  mask  of  thin  disguise, 
And  beauty  ever  is  to  them  revealed, 
Behind  the  unshapeliest,  meanest  lump  of  clay, 
With  arms  outstretched  and  eager  face  ablaze, 
Yearning  to  be  but  understood  and  loved. 
1840. 
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Thy  voice  is  like  a  fountain, 

Leaping  up  in  clear  moonshine ; 
Silver,  silver,  ever  mounting, 
Ever  sinking, 
Without  thinking, 
To  that  brimful  heart  of  thine. 

Every  sad  and  happy  feeling, 

Thou  hast  had  in  bygone  years, 
Through  thy  lips  come  stealing,  stealing, 
Clear  and  low ; 
All  thy  smiles  and  all  thy  tears 
In  thy  voice  awaken, 
And  sweetness,  wove  of  joy  and  woe, 
From  their  teaching  it  hath  taken : 
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Feeling  and  music  move  together, 
Like  a  swan  and  shadow,  ever 
Heaving  on  a  sky-blue  river 
In  a  day  of  cloudless  weather. 

It  hath  caught  a  touch  of  sadness, 

Yet  it  is  not  sad  ; 
It  hath  tones  of  clearest  gladness, 

Yet  it  is  not  glad  ; 
A  dim,  sweet,  twilight  voice  it  is, 

Where  to-dav's  accustomed  blue 
Is  over-grayed  with  memories, 
With  starry  feelings  quivered  through. 

Thy  voice  is  like  a  fountain 
Leaping  up  in  sunshine  bright, 
And  I  never  weary  counting 
Its  clear  droppings,  lone  and  single, 
Or  when  in  one  full  gush  they  mingle, 
Shooting  in  melodious  light. 

Thine  is  music  such  as  yields 
Feelings  of  old  brooks  and  fields, 
And,  around  this  pent-up  room, 
Sheds  a  woodland,  free  perfume ; 
O,  thus  for  ever  sing  to  me ! 
O,  thus  for  ever  ! 
The  green,  bright  grass  of  childhood  bring  to  me, 
Flowing  like  an  emerald  river, 
And  the  bright-blue  skies  above ! 
O,  sing  them  back,  as  fresh  as  ever, 
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Into  the  bosom  of  my  love,  — 
The  sunshine  and  the  merriment, 
The  unsought,  evergreen  content, 

Of  that  never  cold  time, 
The  joy,  that,  like  a  clear  breeze,  went 

Through  and  through  the  old  time ! 

Peace  sits  within  thine  eyes, 
With  white  hands  crossed  in  joyful  rest, 
While,  through  thy  lips  and  face,  arise 
The  melodies  from  out  thy  breast ; 

She  sits  and  sings, 

With  folded  wings 

And  white  arms  crost, 
"  Weep  not  for  passed  things, 

They  are  not  lost : 
The  beauty  which  the  summer  time 
O'er  thine  opening  spirit  shed, 
The  forest  oracles  sublime 
That  filled  thy  soul  with  joyous  dread, 
The  scent  of  every  smallest  flower 
That  made  thy  heart  sweet  for  an  hour,  — 
Yea,  every  holy  influence, 
Flowing  to  thee,  thou  knewest  not  whence, 
In  thine  eyes  to-day  is  seen, 
Fresh  as  it  hath  ever  been ; 
Promptings  of  Nature,  beckonings  sweet, 
Whatever  led  thy  childish  feet, 
Still  will  linger  unawares 
The  guiders  of  thy  silver  hairs ; 
Every  look  and  every  word 
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Which  thou  givest  forth  to-day, 
Tell  of  the  singing  of  the  bird 
Whose  music  stilled  thy  boyish  play.M 
Thy  voice  is  like  a  fountain, 
Twinkling  up  in  sharp  starlight, 
When  the  moon  behind  the  mountain 
Dims  the  low  East  with  faintest  white, 
Ever  darkling, 
Ever  sparkling, 
We  know  not  if  't  is  dark  or  bright ; 

But,  when  the  great  moon  hath  rolled  round, 
And,  sudden-slow,  its  solemn  power 

Grows  from  behind  its  black,  clear-edged  bound, 
No  spot  of  dark  the  fountain  keepeth, 
But,  swift  as  opening  eyelids,  leapeth 
Into  a  waving  silver  flower. 

1841 
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The  night  is  dark,  the  stinging  sleet, 

Swept  by  the  bitter  gusts  of  air, 
Drives  whistling  down  the  lonely  street, 

And  stiffens  on  the  pavement  bare. 

The  street-lamps  flare  and  struggle  dim 
Through  the  white  sleet-clouds  as  they  pass, 

Or,  governed  by  a  boisterous  whim, 
Drop  down  and  rattle  on  the  glass. 
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One  poor,  heart-broken,  outcast  girl 
Faces  the  east-wind's  searching  flaws, 

And,  as  about  her  heart  they  whirl, 
Her  tattered  cloak  more  tightly  draws. 

The  flat  brick  walls  look  cold  and  bleak, 
Her  bare  feet  to  the  sidewalk  freeze ; 

Yet  dares  she  not  a  shelter  seek, 
Though  faint  with  hunger  and  disease. 

The  sharp  storm  cuts  her  forehead  bare, 
And,  piercing  through  her  garments  thin, 

Beats  on  her  shrunken  breast,  and  there 
Makes  colder  the  cold  heart  within. 

She  lingers  where  a  ruddy  glow   . 

Streams  outward  through  an  open  shutter, 
Giving  more  bitterness  to  woe, 

More  loneness  to  desertion  utter. 


One  half  the  cold  she  had  not  felt, 
Until  she  saw  this  gush  of  light 
Spread  warmly  forth,  and  seem  to  melt 
.  Its  slow  way  through  the  deadening  night. 

She  hears  a  woman's  voice  within, 

Singing  sweet  words  her  childhood  knew, 

And  years  of  misery  and  sin 

Furl  off  and  leave  her  heaven  blue. 
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Her  freezing  heart,  like  one  who  sinks 

Outwearied  in  the  drifting  snow, 
Drowses  to  deadly  sleep,  and  thinks 

No  longer  of  its  hopeless  woe : 

Old  fields,  and  clear  blue  summer  days, 
Old  meadows,  green  with  grass  and  trees, 

That  shimmer  through  the  trembling  haze 
And  whiten  in  the  western  breeze,  — 

Old  faces,  — all  the  friendly  past 

Rises  within  her  heart  again, 
And  sunshine  from  her  childhood  cast 

Makes  summer  of  the  icy  rain. 

Enhaloed  by  a  mild,  warm  glow, 

From  all  humanity  apart, 
She  hears  old  footsteps  wandering  slow 

Through  the  lone  chambers  of  her  heart. 

Outside  the  porch  before  the  door, 
Her  cheek  upon  the  cold,  hard  stone 

She  lies,  no  longer  foul  and  poor, 
No  longer  dreary  and  alone. 

Next  morning,  something  heavily 
Against  the  opening  door  did  weigh, 

And  there,  from  sin  and  sorrow  free, 
A  woman  on  the  threshold  lay. 
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A  smile  upon  the  wan  lips  toll 
That  she  had  found  a  calm 

And  that,  from  out  the  want  s 
The  song  had  borne  her  soi 

For,  whom  the  heart  of  Man  i 
Straightway  the  heart  of  Gi 

And  fences  them  all  round  ab< 
With  silence  mid  the  world 

And  one  of  his  great  charities 
Is  Music,  and  it  doth  not  sc 

To  close  the  lids  upon  the  eye 
Of  the  polluted  and  forlorn 

Far  was  she  from  her  childhoi 
Farther  in  guilt  had  wander 

Yet  thither  it  had  bid  her  con 
To  die  in  maiden  h 
1S42. 
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t  deep  and  t< 

A  year  and  more  agone 

Your  mist  of  golden  splei 

Round  my  betrothal  sh 

O  elm -leaves  dark  and  de 

The  very  same  ye  seem 

The  low  wind  trembles  tl 

n  my  dreai 
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O  river,  dim  with  distance, 
Flow  thus  forever  by, 

A  part  of  my  existence 

Within  your  heart  doth  lie ! 

O  stars,  ye  saw  our  meeting, 
Two  beings  and  one  soul, 

Two  hearts  so  madly  beating 
To  mingle  and  be  whole ! 

O  happy  night,  deliver 

Her  kisses  back  to  me, 
Or  keep  them  all,  and  give  her 
A  blissful  dream  of  me ! 
1842. 
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The  moon  shines  white  and  silent 
On  the  mist,  which,  like  a  tide 

Of  some  enchanted  ocean, 
O'er  the  wide  marsh  doth  glide, 

Spreading  its  ghost-like  billows 
Silently  far  and  wide. 

A  vague  and  starry  magic 
Makes  all  things  mysteries, 

And  lures  the  earth's  dumb  spirit 
Up  to  the  longing  skies,  — 

I  seem  to  hear  dim  whispers, 
And  tremulous  replies. 
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The  fireflies  o'er  the  meadow 
In  pulses  come  and  go ; 

The  elmtrees'  heavy  shadow 
Weighs  on  the  grass  below ; 

And  faintly  from  the  distance 
The  dreaming  cock  doth  crow. 


All  things  look  strange  and  mystic, 

The  very  bushes  swell 
And  take  wild  shapes  and  motions, 

As  if  beneath  a  spell,  — 
They  seem  not  the  same  lilacs 

From  childhood  known  so  well. 


The  snow  of  deepest  silence 
O'er  everything  doth  fall, 

So  beautiful  and  quiet, 
And  yet  so  like  a  pall, 

As  if  all  life  were  ended, 
And  rest  were  come  to  all. 


O,  wild  and  wondrous  midnight, 
There  is  a  might  in  thee 

To  make  the  charmed  body 
Almost  like  spirit  be. 

And  give  it  some  faint  glimpses 
Of  immortality! 
1842.  # 
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How  looks  Appledore  in  a  storm  ? 

I  have  seen  it  when  its  crags  seemed  frantic, 

Butting  against  the  maddened  Atlantic, 
When  surge  after  surge  would  heap  enorme, 

Cliffs  of  Emerald  topped  with  snow, 

That  lifted  and  lifted  and  then  let  go 
A  great  white  avalanche  of  thunder, 

A  grinding,  blinding,  deafening  ire 
Monadnock  might  have  trembled  under ; 

And  the  island,  whose  rock-roots  pierce  below 

To  where  they  are  warmed  with  the  central  fi>e, 
You  could  feel  its  granite  fibres  racked, 

As  it  seemed  to  plunge  with  a  shudder  and  thrill 

Right  at  the  breast  of  the  swooping  hill, 
And  to  rise  again,  snorting  a  cataract 
Of  rage-froth  from  every  cranny  and  ledge, 

While  the  sea  drew  its  breath  in  hoarse  and  deep, 
And  the  next  vast  breaker  curled  its  edge, 

Gathering  itself  for  a  mighty  leap. 
North,  east,  and  south  there  are  reefs  and  breakers, 

You  would  never  dream  of  in  smooth  weather, 
That  toss  and  gore  the  sea  for  acres, 

Bellowing  and  gnashing  and  snarling  together ; 
Look  northward,  where  Duck  Island  lies, 
And  over  its  crown  you  will  see  arise, 
Against  a  background  of  slaty  skies, 

A  row  of  pillars  still  and  white 

That  glimmer  and  then  are  out  of  sight, 
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As  if  the  moon  should  suddenly  kiss. 

While  you  crossed  the  gusty  desert  by  night, 
The  long  colonnades  of  Persepolis, 
And  then  as  sudden  a  darkness  would  follow 
To  gulp  the  whole  scene  at  a  single  swallow, 
The  city's  ghost,  the  drear,  brown  waste, 
And  the  string  of  camels,  clumsy-paced :  — 
Look  southward  for  White  Island  light. 

The  lantern  stands  ninety  feet  o'er  the  tide ; 
There  is  first  a  half-mile  of  tumult  and  fight, 
Of  dash  and  roar  and  tumble  and  fright, 

And  surging  bewilderment  wild  and  wide, 
Where  the  breakers  struggle  left  and  right, 

Then  a  mile  or  more  of  rushing  sea, 
And  then  the  light-house"  slim  and  lone ; 
And  whenever  the  whole  weight  of  ocean  is  thrown 
Full  and  fair  on  White  Island  head, 

A  great  mist-jotun  you  will  see 

Lifting  himself  up  silently 
High  and  huge  o'er  the  light-house  top, 
With  hands  of  wavering  spray  outspread, 

Groping  after  the  little  tower, 

That  seems  to  shrink,  and  shorten  and  cower, 
Till  the  monster's  arms  of  a  sudden  drop, 

And  silently  and  fruitlessly 

He  sinks  again  into  the  sea. 

You,  meanwhile,  where  drenched  you  stand, 

Awaken  once  more  to  the  rush  and  roar 
And  on  the  rock-point  tighten  your  hand, 
As  you  turn  and  see  a  valley  deep, 
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That  was  not  there  a  moment  before, 
Suck  rattling  down  between  you  and  a  heap 

Of  toppling  billow,  whose  instant  fall 

Must  sink  the  whole  island  once  for  all  — 
Or  watch  the  silenter,  stealthier  seas 

Feeling  their  way  to  you  more  and  more ; 
If  they  once  should  clutch  you  high  as  the  knees 
They  would  whirl  you  down  like  a  sprig  of  kelp, 
Beyond  all  reach  of  hope  or  help ;  — 

And  such  in  a  storm  is  Appledore. 
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Dear  common  flower,  that  grow'st  beside  the  way, 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold, 

First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 
Which  children  pluck,  and,  full  of  pride,  uphold, 
High-hearted  buccaneers,  o'erjoyed  that  they 
An  Eldorado  in  the  grass  have  found, 

Which  not  the  rich  earth's  ample  round 
May  match  in  wealth  —  thou  art  more  dear  to  me 
Than  all  the  prouder  Summer-blooms  may  be. 

Gold  such  as  thine  ne'er  drew  the  Spanish  prow 
Through  the  primeval  hush  of  Indian  seas, 

Nor  wrinkled  the  lean  brow 
Of  age,  to  rob  the  lover's  heart  of  ease ; 
'Tis  the  Spring's  largess,  which  she  scatters  now 
To  rich  and  poor  alike,  with  lavish  hand, 

Though  most  hearts  never  understand 
To  take  it  at  God's  value,  but  pass  by 
The  offered  wealth  with  unrewarded  eye. 
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Thou  art  my  tropics  and  mine  Italy ; 
To  look  at  thee  unlocks  a  warmer  clime ; 

The  eyes  thou  givest  me 
Are  in  the  heart  and  heed  not  space  or  time : 
Not  in  mid  June  the  golden-cuirassed  bee 
Feels  a  more  Summer-like,  warm  ravishment 

In  the  white  lily's  breezy  tent, 
His  fragrant  Sybaris,  than  I,  when  first 
From  the  dark  green  thy  yellow  circles  burst. 

Then  think  I  of  deep  shadows  in  the  grass,  — 
Of  meadows  where  in  sun  the  cattle  graze, 

Where,  as  the  breezes  pass, 
The  gleaming  rushes  lean  a  thousand  ways,  — 
Of  leaves  that  slumber  in  a  cloudy  mass, 
Or  whiten  in  the  wind,  —  of  waters  blue 

That  from  the  distance  sparkle  through 
Some  woodland  gap,  —  and  of  a  sky  above 
Where  one  white  cloud  like  a  stray  lamb  doth  move. 

My  childhood's    earliest   thoughts    are  linked  with 

thee ; 
The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  robin's  song, 

Who  from  the  dark  old  tree 
Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day  long, 
And  I,  secure  in  childish  piety, 
Listened  as  if  I  heard  an  angel  sing 

With  news  from  Heaven,  which  he  could  bring 
Fresh  every  day  to  my  untainted  ears, 
When  birds  and  flowers  and  I  were  happy  peers. 
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Thou  art  the  type  of  those  meek  charities 
Which  make  up  half  the  nobleness  of  life, 

Those  cheap  delights  the  wise 
Pluck  from  the  dusty  wayside  of  earth's  strife  \ 
Words  of  frank  cheer,  glances  of  friendly  eyes, 
Love's  smallest  coin,  which  yet  to  some  may  give 

The  morsel  that  may  keep  alive 
A  starving  heart,  and  teach  it  to  behold 
Some  glimpse  of  God  where  all  before  was  cold. 


Thy  winged  seeds,  whereof  the  winds  take  care, 
Are  like  the  words  of  poet  and  of  sage 

Which  through  the  free  heaven  fare, 
And,  now  unheeded,  in  another  age 
Take  root,  and  to  the  gladdened  future  bear 
That  witness  which  the  present  would  not  heed, 

Bringing  forth  many  a  thought  and  deed, 
And,  planted  safely  in  the  eternal  sky, 
Bloom  into  stars  which  earth  is  guided  by. 


Full  of  deep  love  thou  art,  yet  not  more  full 
Than  all  thy  common  brethren  of  the  ground, 

Wherein,  were  we  not  dull, 
Some  words  of  highest  wisdom  might  be  found ; 
Yet  earnest  faith  from  day  to  day  may  cull 
Some  syllables,  which,  rightly  joined,  can  make 

A  spell  to  soothe  life's  bitterest  ache, 
And  ope  Heaven's  portals,  which  are  near  us  still, 
Yea,  nearer  ever  than  the  gates  of  111. 
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How  like  a  prodigal  doth  nature  seem, 
When  thou,  for  all  thy  gold,  so  common  art ! 

Thou  teachest  me  to  deem 
More  sacredly  of  every  human  heart, 
Since  each  reflects  in  joy  its  scanty  gleam 
Of  Heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous  secret  show, 

Did  we  but  pay  the  love  we  owe, 
And  with  a  child's  undoubting  wisdom  look 
On  all  these  living  pages  of  God's  book. 


But  let  me  read  thy  lesson  right  or  no, 

Of  one  good  gift  from  thee  my  heart  is  sure ; 

Old  I  shall  never  grow 
While  thou  each  year  dost  come  to  keep  me  pure 
With  legends  of  my  childhood ;  ah,  we  owe 
Well  more  than  half  life's  holiness  to  these 

Nature's  first  lowly  influences, 
At  thought  of  which  the  heart's  glad  doors  burst  ope, 
In  dreariest  days,  to  welcome  peace  and  hope. 


DARA. 


When  Persia's  sceptre  trembled  in  a  hand 
Wilted  by  harem-heats,  and  all  the  land 

Was  hovered  over  by  those  vulture  ills 
That  snuff  decaying  empire  from  afar, 
Then,  with  a  nature  balanced  as  a  star, 

Dara  arose,  a  shepherd  of  the  hills. 
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He,  who  had  governed  fleecy  subjects  well. 
Made  his  own  village,  by  the  self-same  spell, 

Secure  and  peaceful  as  a  guarded  fold, 
Till,  gathering  strength  by  slow  and  wise  degrees, 
Under  his  sway,  to  neighbor  villages 

Order  returned,  and  faith  and  justice  old. 

Now,  when  it  fortuned  that  a  king  more  wise 
Endued  the  realm  with  brain  and  hands  and  eyes, 

He  sought  on  every  side  men  brave  and  just, 
And  having  heard  the  mountain-shepherd's  praise, 
How  he  rendered  the  mould  of  elder  days, 

To  Dara  gave  a  satrapy  in  trust. 

So  Dara  shepherded  a  province  wide, 

Nor  in  his  viceroy's  sceptre  took  more  pride 

Than  in  his  crook  before ;  but  Envy  finds 
More  soil  in  cities  than  on  mountains  bare, 
And  the  frank  sun  of  spirits  clear  and  rare 

Breeds  poisonous  fogs  in  low  and  marish  minds. 

Soon  it  was  whispered  at  the  royal  ear 

That,  though  wise  Dara's  province,  year  by  year, 

Like  a  great  sponge,  drew  wealth  and  plenty  up, 
Yet,  when  he  squeezed  it  at  the  king's  behest, 
Some  golden  drops,  more  rich  than  all  the  rest, 

Went  to  the  filling  of  his  private  cup. 

For  proof,  they  said  that  wheresoe'er  he  went 
A  chest,  beneath  whose  weight  the  camel  bent, 
Went  guarded,  and  no  other  eye  had  seen 
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What  was  therein,  save  only  Dara's  own, 
Yet  when  't  was  opened,  all  his  tent  was  known 
To  glow  and  lighten  with  heapt  jewels'  sheen. 

The  king  set  forth  for  Dara's  province  straight, 
Where,  as  was  fit,  outside  his  city's  gate 

The  viceroy  met  him  with  a  stately  train ; 
And  there,  with  archers  circled,  close  at  hand, 
A  camel  with  the  chest  was  seen  to  stand, 

The  king  grew  red,  for  thus  the  guilt  was  plain. 

"  Open  me  now,"  he  cried,  "  yon  treasure-chest!" 
'T  was  done,  and  only  a  worn  shepherd's  vest 

Was  found  within ;  some  blushed  and  hung  the  head, 
Not  Dara ;  open  as  the  sky's  blue  roof 
He  stood,  and  "  O,  my  lord,  behold  the  proof 

That  I  was  worthy  of  my  trust ! "  he  said. 

**  For  ruling  men,  lo  !  all  the  charm  I  had ; 
My  soul,  in  those  coarse  vestments  ever  clad, 

Still  to  the  unstained  past  kept  true  and  leal, 
Still  on  these  plains  could  breathe  her  mountain  air, 
And  Fortune's  heaviest  gifts  serenely  bear, 

Which  bend  men  from  the  truth,  and  make  them 
reel. 

"  To  govern  wisely  I  had  shown  small  skill 
Were  I  not  lord  of  simple  Dara  still ; 

That  sceptre  kept,  I  cannot  lose  my  way! " 
Strange  dew  in  royal  eyes  grew  round  and  bright 
And  thrilled  the  trembling  lids ;  before  't  was  night 

Two  added  provinces  blessed  Dara's  sway. 
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Nine  years  have  slipped  like  hour-glass  sand 

From  lifers  fast-emptying  globe  away, 
Since  last,  dear  friend,  I  clasped  your  hand, 
And  lingered  on  the  impoverished  land, 
Watching  the  steamer  down  the  bay. 

1  held  the  keepsake  which  you  gave, 

Until  the  dim  smoke-pennon  curled 
O'er  the  vague  rim  'tween  sky  and  wave, 
And  closed  the  distance  like  a  grave, 

Leaving  me  to  the  outer  world ; 

The  old  worn  world  of  hurry  and  heat, 

The  young,  fresh  world  of  thought  and  scope ; 
While  you,  where  silent  surges  fleet 
Toward  far  sky  beaches  still  and  sweet, 
Sunk  wavering  down  the  ocean-slope. 

Come  back  our  ancient  walks  to  tread, 
Old  haunts  of  lost  or  scattered  friends, 

Amid  the  Muses'  factories  red. 

Where  song,  and  smoke,  and  laughter  sped 
The  nights  to  proctor-hunted  ends. 

Our  old  familiars  are  not  laid, 

Though  snapped  our  wands  and  sunk  our  books, 

They  beckon,  not  to  be  gainsaid, 
Where,  round  broad  meads  which  mowers  wade, 

Smooth  Charles  his  steel-blue  sickle  crooks ; 
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Where,  as  the  cloudbergs  eastward  blow, 
From  glow  to  gloom  the  hillside  shifts 

Its  lakes  of  rye  that  surge  and  flow, 

Its  plumps  of  orchard-trees  arow, 
Its  snowy  white-weed's  summer  drifts. 

Or  let  us  to  Nantasket,  there 

To  wander  idly  as  we  list, 
Whether,  on  rocky  hillocks  bare, 
Sharp  cedar-points,  like  breakers,  tear 

The  trailing  fringes  of  gray  mist. 

Or  whether,  under  skies  clear-blown, 

The  heightening  surfs  with  foamy  din, 
Their  breeze-caught  forelocks  backward  blown 
Against  old  Neptune's  yellow  zone, 
Curl  slow,  and  plunge  forever  in. 

For  years  thrice  three,  wise  Horace  said, 

A  poem  rare  let  silence  bind ; 
And  love  may  ripen  in  the  shade, 
Like  ours,  for  nine  long  seasons  laid 

In  crypts  and  arches  of  the  mind. 

That  right  Falernian  friendship  old 

Will  we,  to  grace  our  feast,  call  up, 
And  freely  pour  the  juice  of  gold, 
That  keeps  life's  pulses  warm  and  bold, 
Till  Death  shall  break  the  empty  cup. 
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Thou  look'd'st  on  me  all  yesternight, 
Thine  eyes  were  blue,  thy  hair  was  bright 
As  when  we  murmured  our  trothplight 
Beneath  the  thick  stars,  Rosaline ! 
Thy  hair  was  braided  on  thy  head 
As  on  the  day  we  two  were  wed, 
Mine  eyes  scarce  knew  if  thou  wert  dead  - 
But  my  shrunk  heart  knew,  Rosaline ! 


The  deathwatch  tickt  behind  the  wall, 
The  blackness  rustled  like  a  pall, 
The  moaning  wind  did  rise  and  fall 
Among  the  bleak  pines,  Rosaline ! 
My  heart  beat  thickly  in  mine  ears : 
The  lids  may  shut  out  fleshly  fears, 
But  still  the  spirit  sees  and  hears, 
Its  eyes  are  lidless,  Rosaline ! 


A  wildness  rushing  suddenly, 

A  knowing  some  ill  shape  is  nigh, 

A  wish  for  death,  a  fear  to  die  — 

Is  not  this  vengeance,  Rosaline  ! 

A  loneliness  that  is  not  lone, 

A  love  quite  withered  up  and  gone, 

A  strong  soul  trampled  from  its  throne  — 

What  would'st  thou  further,  Rosaline! 
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T  is  lone  such  moonless  nights  as  these, 
Strange  sounds  are  out  upon  the  breeze, 
And  the  leaves  shiver  in  the  trees, 
And  then  thou  comest,  Rosaline ! 
I  seem  to  hear  the  mourners  go. 
With  long  black  garments  trailing  slow, 
And  plumes  a-nodding  to  and  fro, 
As  once  I  heard  them,  Rosaline ! 

Thy  shroud  it  is  of  snowy  white, 
And,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Thou  standest  moveless  and  upright, 
Gazing  upon  me,  Rosaline  ! 
There  is  no  sorrow  in  thine  eyes, 
But  evermore  that  meek  surprise  — 
Oh,  God  !  her  gentle  spirit  tries 
To  deem  me  guiltless,  Rosaline ! 

Above  thy  grave  the  robin  sings, 

And  swarms  of  bright  and  happy  things 

Flit  all  about  with  sunlit  wings  — 

But  I  am  cheerless.  Rosaline  ! 

The  violets  on  the  hillock  toss, 

The  gravestone  is  o'ergrown  with  moss, 

For  nature  feels  not  any  loss  — 

But  I  am  cheerless,  Rosaline  ! 

Ah  !  why  wert  thou  so  lowly  bred  ? 
Why  was  my  pride  galled  on  to  wed 
Her  who  brought  lands  and  gold  instead 
Of  thy  heart's  treasure,  Rosaline  ! 
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Why  did  I  fear  to  let  thee  stay 
To  look  on  me  and  pass  away 
Forgivingly,  as  in  its  May, 
A  broken  flower,  Rosaline! 

I  thought  not,  when  my  dagger  strook, 

Of  thy  blue  eyes ;  1  could  not  brook 

The  past  all  pleading  in  one  look 

Of  utter  sorrow,  Rosaline ! 

I  did  not  know  when  thou  wert  dead : 

A  blackbird  whistling  overhead 

Thrilled  through  my  brain ;  I  would  have  fled 

But  dared  not  leave  thee,  Rosaline  ! 

A  low,  low  moan,  a  light  twig  stirred 

By  the  upspringing  of  a  bird, 

A  drip  of  blood  —  were  all  I  heard  — 

Then  deathly  stillness,  Rosaline ! 

The  sun  rolled  down,  and  very  soon, 

Like  a  great  fire,  the  awful  moon 

Rose,  stained  with  blood,  and  then  a  swoon 

Crept  chilly  o'er  me,  Rosaline  ! 

The  stars  came  out  \  and,  one  by  one, 
Each  angel  from  his  silver  throne 
Looked  down  and  saw  what  I  had  done : 
I  dared  not  hide  me,  Rosaline  ! 
I  crouched ;  I  feared  thy  corpse  would  cry 
Against  me  to  God's  quiet  sky, 
I  thought  I  saw  the  blue  lips  try 
To  utter  something,  Rosaline ! 
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I  waited  with  a  maddened  grin 

To  hear  that  voice  all  icy  thin 

Slide  forth  and  tell  my  deadly  sin 

To  hell  and  heaven,  Rosaline ! 

But  no  voice  came,  and  then  it  seemed 

That  if  the  very  corpse  had  screamed 

The  sound  like  sunshine  glad  had  streamed 

Through  that  dark  stillness,  Rosaline  ! 

Dreams  of  old  quiet  glimmered  by, 
And  faces  loved  in  infancy 
Came  and  looked  on  me  mournfully, 
Till  my  heart  melted,  Rosaline ! 
I  saw  my  mother's  dying  bed, 
I  heard  her  bless  me,  and  I  shed 
Cool  tears  —  but  lo  !  the  ghastly  dead 
Stared  me  to  madness,  Rosaline ! 

And  then  amid  the  silent  night 
I  screamed  with  horrible  delight, 
And  in  my  brain  an  awful  light 
Did  seem  to  crackle,  Rosaline ! 
It  is  my  curse  !  sweet  mem'ries  fall 
From  me  like  snow  —  and  only  all 
Of  that  one  night,  like  cold  worms  crawl 
My  doomed  heart  over,  Rosaline ! 

Thine  eyes  are  shut :  they  nevermore 
Will  leap  thy  gentle  words  before 
To  tell  the  secret  o'er  and  o'er 
Thou  could'st  not  smother,  Rosaline ! 
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Thine  eyes  are  shut :  they  will  not  shine 
With  happy  tears,  or,  through  the  vine 
That  hid  thy  casement,  beam  on  mine 
Sunfull  with  gladness,  Rosaline ! 

Thy  voice  I  nevermore  shall  hear, 
Which  in  old  times  did  seem  so  dear, 
That,  ere  it  trembled  in  mine  ear, 
My  quick  heart  heard  it,  Rosaline  ! 
Would  I  might  die !     I  were  as  well, 
Ay,  better,  at  my  home  in  hell, 
To  set  for  aye  a  burning  spell 
'Twixt  me  and  memory,  Rosaline ! 

Why  wilt  thou  haunt  me  with  thine  eyes, 
Wherein  such  blessed  memories, 
Such  pitying  forgiveness  lies, 
Than  hate  more  bitter,  Rosaline ! 
Woe  's  me !  I  know  that  love  so  high 
As  thine,  true  soul,  could  never  die, 
And  with  mean  clay  in  churchyard  lie  — 
Would  God  it  were  so,  Rosaline  ! 
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If  some  small  savor  creep  into  my  rhyme 
Of  the  old  poets,  if  some  words  I  use, 
Neglected  long,  which  have  the  lusty  thews 
Of  that  gold-haired  and  earnest-hearted  time, 
Whose  loving  joy  and  sorrow  all  sublime 
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Have  given  our  tongue  its  starry  eminence,  — 

It  is  not  pride,  God  knows,  but  reverence 

Which   hath   grown   in   me    since    my  childhood's 

prime; 
Wherein  I  feel  that  my  poor  lyre  is  strung 
With  soul-strings  like  to  theirs,  and  that  I  have 
No  right  to  muse  their  holy  graves  among, 
If  I  can  be  a  custom-fettered  slave, 
And,  in  mine  own  true  spirit,  am  not  brave 
To  speak  what  rusheth  upward  to  my  tongue. 
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We  see  but  half  the  causes  of  our  deeds, 
Seeking  them  wholly  in  the  outer  life, 
And  heedless  of  the  encircling  spirit-world 
Which,  though  unseen,  is  felt,  and  sows  in  us 
All  germs  of  pure  and  world-wide  purposes. 
From  one  stage  of  our  being  to  the  next 
We  pass  unconscious  o'er  a  slender  bridge, 
The  momentary  work  of  unseen  hands, 
Which  crumbles  down  behind  us ;  looking  back, 
We  see  the  other  shore,  the  gulf  between, 
And,  marvelling  how  we  won  to  where  we  stand, 
Content  ourselves  to  call  the  builder  Chance. 
We  trace  the  wisdom  to  the  apple's  fall, 
Not  to  the  soul  of  Newton,  ripe  with  all 
The  hoarded  thoughtful ness  of  earnest  years, 
And  waiting  but  one  ray  of  sunlight  more 
To  blossom  fully. 
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But  whence  came  that  ray  ? 
We  call  our  sorrows  destiny,  but  ought 
Rather  to  name  our  high  successes  so. 
Only  the  instincts  of  great  souls  are  Fate, 
And  have  predestined  sway :  all  other  things, 
Except  by  leave  of  us,  could  never  be. 
For  Destiny  is  but  the  breath  of  God 
Still  moving  in  us,  the  last  fragment  left 
Of  our  unfallen  nature,  waking  oft 
Within  our  thought  to  beckon  us  beyond 
The  narrow  circle  of  the  seen  and  known, 
And  always  tending  to  a  noble  end, 
As  all  things  must  that  overrule  the  soul, 
And  for  a  space  unseat  the  helmsman,  Will. 
The  fate  of  England  and  of  freedom  once 
Seemed  wavering  in  the  heart  of  one  plain  man ; 
One  step  of  his,  and  the  great  dial-hand 
That  marks  the  destined  progress  of  the  world 
In  the  eternal  round  from  wisdom  on 
To  higher  wisdom,  had  been  made  to  pause 
A  hundred  years.     That  step  he  did  not  take  — 
He  knew  not  why,  nor  we,  but  only  God  — 
And  lived  to  make  his  simple  oaken  chair 
More  terrible  and  grandly  beautiful, 
More  full  of  majesty,  than  any  throne, 
Before  or  after,  of  a  British  king. 

Upon  the  pier  stood  two  stern-visaged  men, 
Looking  to  where  a  little  craft  lay  moored, 
Swayed  by  the  lazy  current  of  the  Thames, 
Which  weltered  by  in  muddy  listlessness. 
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Grave  men  they  were,  and  battlings  of  fierce  thought 

Had  scared  away  all  softness  from  their  brows, 

And  ploughed  rough  furrows  there  before  their  time. 

Care,  not  of  self,  but  of  the  common  weal, 

Had  robbed  their  eyes  of  youth,  and  left  instead 

A  look  of  patient  power  and  iron  will, 

And  something  fiercer,  too,  that  gave  broad  hint 

Of  the  plain  weapons  girded  at  their  sides. 

The  younger  had  an  aspect  of  command  — 

Not  such  as  trickles  down,  a  slender  stream, 

In  the  shrunk  channel  of  a  great  descent  — 

But  such  as  lies  entowered  in  heart  and  head, 

And  an  arm  prompt  to  do  the  'hests  of  both. 

His  was  a  brow  where  gold  were  out  of  place, 

And  yet  it  seemed  right  worthy  of  a  crown 

(Though  he  despised  such) ,  were  it  only  made 

Of  iron,  or  some  serviceable  stuff 

That  would  have  matched  his  sinewy  brown  face. 

The  elder,  although  such  he  hardly  seemed 

(Care  makes  so  little  of  some  five  short  years) , 

Bore  a  clear,  honest  face,  where  scholarship 

Had  mildened  somewhat  of  its  rougher  strength, 

To  sober  courage,  such  as  best  befits 

The  unsullied  temper  of  a  well-taught  mind, 

Yet  left  it  so  as  one  could  plainly  guess 

The  pent  volcano  smouldering  underneath. 

He  spoke :  the  other,  hearing,  kept  his  gaze 

Still  fixed,  as  on  some  problem  in  the  sky. 

"  O  Cromwell,  we  are  fallen  on  evil  times  ! 
There  was  a  day  when  England  had  wide  room 
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For  honest  men  as  well  as  foolish  kings ; 

But  now  the  uneasy  stomach  of  the  time 

Turns  squeamish  at  them  both.     Therefore  let  us 

Seek  out  that  savage  clime  where  men  as  yet 

Are  free :  there  sleeps  the  vessel  on  the  tide, 

Her  languid  sails  but  drooping  for  the  wind : 

All  things  are  fitly  cared  for,  and  the  Lord 

Will  watch  as  kindly  o'er  the  Exodus 

Of  us  his  servants  now,  as  in  old  time. 

We  have  no  cloud  or  fire,  and  haply  we 

May  not  pass  dryshod  through  the  ocean-stream ; 

But,  saved  or  lost,  all  things  are  in  His  hand/' 

So  spake  he,  and  meantime  the  other  stood 

With  wide,  gray  eyes  still  reading  the  blank  air, 

As  if  upon  the  sky's  blue  wall  he  saw 

Some  mystic  sentence  written  by  a  hand 

Such  as  of  old  did  scare  the  Assyrian  king, 

Girt  with  his  satraps  in  the  blazing  feast. 

*'  Hampden,  a  moment  since,  my  purpose  was 
To  fly  with  thee  —  for  I  will  call  it  flight, 
Nor  flatter  it  with  any  smoother  name  — 
But  something  in  me  bids  me  not  to  go ; 
And  I  am  one,  thou  knowest,  who,  unscared 
By  what  the  weak  deem  omens,  yet  give  heed 
And  reverence  due  to  whatsoe'er  my  soul 
Whispers  of  warning  to  the  inner  ear. 
Why  should  we  fly  ?     Nay,  why  not  rather  stay 
And  rear  again  our  Zion's  crumbled  walls, 
Not  as  of  old  the  walls  of  Thebes  were  built 
By  minstrel  twanging,  but,  if  need  should  be, 
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With  the  more  potent  music  of  our  swords  ? 

ThimVst  thou  that  score  of  men  beyond  the  sea 

Claim  more  God's  care  than  all  of  England  here  ? 

No :  when  He  moves  His  arm,  it  is  to  aid 

Whole  peoples,  heedless  if  a  few  be  crushed, 

As  some  are  ever  when  the  destiny 

Of  man  takes  one  stride  onward  nearer  home. 

Believe  it,  't  is  the  mass  of  men  He  loves, 

And  where  there  is  most  sorrow  and  most  want, 

Where  the  high  heart  of  man  is  trodden  down 

The  most,  't  is  not  because  He  hides  His  face 

From  them  in  wrath,  as  purblind  teachers  prate. 

Not  so :  there  most  is  He,  for  there  is  He 

Most  needed.     Men  who  seek  for  Fate  abroad 

Are  not  so  near  His  heart  as  they  who  dare 

Frankly  to  face  her  where  she  faces  them, 

On  their  own  threshold,  where  their  souls  are  strong 

To  grapple  with  and  throw  her,  as  I  once, 

Being  yet  a  boy,  did  throw  this  puny  king, 

Who  now  has  grown  so  dotard  as  to  deem 

That  he  can  wrestle  with  an  angry  realm, 

And  throw  the  brawned  Antaeus  of  men's  rights. 

No,  Hampden ;  they  have  half-way  conquered  Fate 

Who  go  half-way  to  meet  her  —  as  will  I. 

Freedom  hath  yet  a  work  for  me  to  do ; 

So  speaks  that  inward  voice  which  never  yet 

Spake  falsely,  when  it  urged  the  spirit  on 

To  noble  deeds  for  country  and  mankind. 

**  What  should  we  do  in  that  small  colony 
Of  pinched  fanatics,  who  would  rather  choose 
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Freedom  to  clip  an  inch  more  from  their  hair 

Than  the  great  chance  of  setting  England  free  ? 

Not  there  amid  the  stormy  wilderness 

Should  we  learn  wisdom ;  or,  if  learned,  what  room 

To  put  it  into  act  —  else  worse  than  naught  ? 

We  learn  our  souls  more,  tossing  for  an  hour 

Upon  this  huge  and  ever  vexed  sea 

Of  human  thought,  where  kingdoms  go  to  wreck 

Like  fragile  bubbles  yonder  in  the  stream, 

Than  in  a  cycle  of  New  England  sloth, 

Broke  only  by  some  petty  Indian  war, 

Or  quarrel  for  a  letter,  more  or  less, 

In  some  hard  word,  which,  spelt  in  either  way, 

Not  their  most  learned  clerks  can  understand. 

New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new  men ; 

The  world, advances,  and  in  time  outgrows 

The  laws  that  in  our  father's  day  were  best ; 

And,  doubtless,  after  us,  some  purer  scheme 

Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we, 

Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth. 

We  cannot  bring  Utopia  at  once ; 

But  better  almost  be  at  work  in  sin 

Than  in  a  brute  inaction  browse  and  sleep. 

No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose  work 

Is  not  born  with  him  ;  there  is  always  work, 

And  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  will; 

And  blessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil ! 

The  busy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 

The  man  who  stands  with  arms  a-kimbo  set, 

Until  occasion  tells  him  what  to  do ; 

And  he  who  waits  to  have  his  task  marked  out, 
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Shall  die  and  leave  his  errand  unfulfilled. 

Our  time  is  one  that  calls  for  earnest  deeds. 

Reason  and  Government,  like  two  broad  seas, 

Yearn  for  each  other  with  outstretched  arms 

Across  this  narrow  isthmus  of  the  throne. 

And  roll  their  white  surf  higher  every  day. 

The  field  lies  wide  before  us,  where  to  reap 

The  easy  harvest  of  a  deathless  name, 

Though  with  no  better  sickles  than  our  swords. 

My  soul  is  not  a  palace  of  the  past, 

Where  outworn    creeds,   like    Rome's   gray  senate 

quake, 
Hearing  afar  the  Vandal's  trumpet  hoarse, 
That  shakes  old  systems  with  a  thunder-fit. 
The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten-ripe,  for  change ; 
Then  let  it  come :  1  have  no  dread  of  what 
Is  called  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind. 
Nor  think  I  that  God's  world  would  fall  apart 
Because  we  tear  a  parchment  more  or  less. 
Truth  is  eternal,  but  her  effluence. 
With  endless  change,  is  fitted  to  the  hour ; 
Her  mirror  is  turned  forward,  to  reflect 
The  promise  of  the  future,  not  the  past. 
I  do  not  fear  to  follow  out  the  truth, 
Albeit  along  the  precipice's  edge. 
Let  us  speak  plain :  there  is  more  force  in  names 
Than  most  men  dream  of;  and  a  lie  may  keep 
Its  throne  a  whole  age  longer,  if  it  skulk 
Behind  the  shield  of  some  fair-seeming  name. 
Let  us  call  tyrants  tyrants,  and  maintain 
That  only  freedom  comes  by  grace  of  God. 
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And  all  that  comes  not  by  his  grace  must  fall ; 
For  men  in  earnest  have  no  time  to  waste 
In  patching  fig-leaves  for  the  naked  truth. 

"  I  will  have  one  more  grapple  with  the  man 

Charles  Stuart :  whom  the  boy  o1ercame, 

The  man  stands  not  in  awe  of.     I  perchance 

Am  one  raised  up  by  the  Almighty  arm 

To  witness  some  great  truth  to  all  the  world. 

Souls  destined  to  o'erleap  the  vulgar  lot, 

And  mould  the  world  unto  the  scheme  of  God, 

Have  a  foreconsciousness  of  their  high  doom, 

As  men  are  known  to  shiver  at  the  heart, 

When  the  cold  shadow  of  some  coming  ill 

Creeps  slowly  o'er  their  spirits  unawares : 

Hath  Good  less  power  of  prophecy  than  111  ? 

How  else  could  men  whom  God  hath  called  to  sway 

Earth's  rudder,  and  to  steer  the  barque  of  Truth 

Beating  against  the  wind  toward  her  port, 

Bear  all  the  mean  and  buzzing  grievances, 

The  petty  martyrdoms  wherewith  Sin  strives 

To  weary  out  the  tethered  hope  of  Faith, 

The  sneers,  the  unrecognizing  look  of  friends, 

Who  worship  the  dead  corpse  of  old  king  Custom, 

Where  it  doth  lie  in  state  within  the  Church, 

Striving  to  cover  up  the  mighty  ocean 

With  a  man's  palm,  and  making  even  the  truth 

Lie  for  them,  holding  up  the  glass  reversed, 

To  make  the  hope  of  man  seem  further  off  ? 

My  God !  when  I  read  o'er  the  bitter  lives 

Of  men  whose  eager  hearts  were  quite  too  great 
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To  beat  beneath  the  cramped  mode  of  the  day, 
And  see  them  mocked  at  by  the  world  they  love, 
Haggling  with  prejudice  for  pennyworths  . 
Of  that  reform  which  their  hard  toil  will  make 
The  common  birthright  of  the  age  to  come  — 
When  I  see  this,  spite  of  my  faith  in  God, 
I  marvel  how  their  hearts  bear  up  so  long ; 
Nor  could  they,  but  for  this  same  prophecy, 
This  inward  feeling  of  the  glorious  end. 


44  Deem  me  not  fond ;  but  in  my  warmer  youth, 

Ere  my  hearts  bloom  was  soiled  and  brushed  away, 

I  had  great  dreams  of  mighty  things  to  come ; 

Of  conquest ;  whether  by  the  sword  or  pen, 

I  knew  not ;  but  some  conquest  I  would  have, 

Or  else  swift  death :  now,  wiser  grown  in  years, 

1  find  youth's  dreams  are  but  the  flutterings 

Of  those  strong  wings  whereon  the  soul  shall  soar 

In  after  time  to  win  a  starry  throne ; 

And  therefore  cherish  them,  for  they  were  lots 

Which  I,  a  boy,  cast  in  the  helm  of  Fate. 

Nor  will  I  draw  them,  since  a  man's  right  hand, 

A  right  hand  guided  by  an  earnsst  soul, 

With  a  true  instinct,  takes  the  golden  prize 

From  out  a  thousand  blanks.     What  men  call  luck, 

Is  the  prerogative  of  valiant  souls, 

The  fealty  life  pays  its  rightful  kings. 

The  helm  is  shaking  now,  and  I  will  stay 

To  pluck  my  lot  forth ;  it  were  sin  to  flee ! " 
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So  they  two  turned  together ;  one  to  die 
Fighting  for  freedom  on  the  bloody  field ; 
The  other,  far  more  happy,  to  become 
A  name  earth  wears  forever  next  her  heart ; 
One  of  the  few  that  have  a  right  to  rank 
With  the  true  Makers ;  for  his  spirit  wrought 
Order  from  Chaos ;  proved  that  right  divine 
Dwelt  only  in  the  excellence  of  Truth ; 
And  far  within  old  Darkness1  hostile  lines 
Advanced  and  pitched  the  shining  tents  of  Light. 
Nor  shall  the  grateful  Muse  forget  to  tell, 
That  —  not  the  least  among  his  many  claims 
To  deathless  honor —  he  was  Milton's  friend, 
A  man  not  second  among  those  who  lived 
To  show  us  that  the  poet's  lyre  demands 
An  arm  of  tougher  sinew  than  the  sword. 
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Violet  !  sweet  violet ! 
Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears ; 
Are  they  wet 
Even  yet 
With  the  thought  of  other  years, 
Or  with  gladness  are  they  full, 
For  the  night  so  beautiful, 
And  longing  for  those  far-off  spheres  ? 
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Loved  one  of  my  youth  thou  wast, 
Of  my  merry  youth, 
And  I  see, 
Tearfully, 
All  the  fair  and  sunny  past, 
All  its  openness  and  truth, 

Ever  fresh  and  green  in  thee  j 

As  the  moss  is  in  the  sea. 

Thy  little  heart,  that  hath  with  love  I 

Grown  colored  like  the  sky  above, 
On  which  thou  lookest  ever,  — 
Can  it  know 
All  the  woe 
Of  hope  for  what  returneth  never, 
All  the  sorrow  and  the  longing 
To  these  hearts  of  ours  belonging ! 

Out  on  it !  no  foolish  pining 
For  the  sky 
Dims  thine  eye, 
Or  for  the  stars  so  calmly  shining ; 
Like  thee  let  this  soul  of  mine 
Take  hue  from  that  wherefor  I  long, 
Self-stayed  and  high,  serene  and  strong, 
Not  satisfied  with  hoping  —  but  divine. 

Violet !  dear  Violet ! 

Thy  blue  eyes  are  only  wet 
With  joy  and  love  of  him  who  sent  thee, 
And  for  the  fulfilling  sense 

Of  that  glad  obedience  i 

Which  made  thee  all  which  Nature  meant  thee ! 
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THE    MOON. 

My  soul  was  like  the  sea 
Before  the  moon  was  made ; 
Moaning  in  vague  immensity, 
Of  its  own  strength  afraid, 
Unrestful  and  unstaid. 

Through  every  rift  it  foamed  in  vain 

About  its  earthly  prison, 
Seeking  some  unknown  thing  in  pain, 
And  sinking  restless  back  again, 

For  yet  no  moon  had  risen : 
Its  only  voice  a  vast  dumb  moan 
Of  utterless  anguish  speaking, 
It  lay  unhopefully  alone 
And  lived  but  in  an  aimless  seeking. 

So  was  my  soul :  but  when  't  was  full 

Of  unrest  to  o'erloading, 
A  voice  of  something  beautiful 

Whispered  a  dim  foreboding, 
And  yet  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  low, 
It  had  not  more  of  joy  than  woe : 
And,  as  the  sea  doth  oft  lie  still, 

Making  his  waters  meet, 
As  if  by  an  unconscious  will, 

For  the  moon's  silver  feet, 
Like  some  serene,  unwinking  eye 
That  waits  a  certain  destiny, 
So  lay  my  soul  within  mine  eyes 
When  thou  its  sovereign  moon  didst  rise. 
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And  now,  howe'er  its  waves  above 

May  toss  and  seem  uneaseful, 
One  strong,  eternal  law  of  love 

With  guidance  sure  and  peaceful, 
As  calm  and  natural  as  breath 
Moves  its  great  deeps  through  Life  and  Death. 
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Where  is  the  true  man's  fatherland  ? 

Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  born? 

Doth  not  the  free-winged  spirit  scorn 
In  such  pent  borders  to  be  spanned  ? 

Oh  yes  !  his  fatherland  must  be 

As  the  blue  heavens  wide  and  free ' 

Is  it  alone  where  freedom  is, 

Where  God  is  God  and  man  is  man  ? 

Doth  he  not  claim  a  broader  span 
For  the  soul's  love  of  home  than  this  ? 

Oh  ves !  his  fatherland  must  be 

As  the  blue  heavens  wide  and  free ! 

Where'er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 
Joy's  myrtle  wreath,  or  sorrow's  gyves, 
Where'er  a  human  spirit  strives 

After  a  life  more  pure  and  fair, 

There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand  ! 
His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland ! 
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Where'er  a  single  slave  doth  pine, 

Where'er  one  man  may  help  another  — 
Thank  God  for  such  a  birthright,  brother ! 

That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine ; 
There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand  ! 
His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland  ! 
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Worn  and  footsore  was  the  Prophet 
When  he  reached  the  holy  hill ; 

"  God  has  left  the  earth,"  he  murmured, 
"  Here  his  presence  lingers  still. 

••  God  of  all  the  olden  prophets, 
Wilt  thou  talk  with  me  no  more  ? 

Have  I  not  as  truly  loved  thee 
As  thy  chosen  ones  of  yore  ? 

**  Hear  me,  guider  of  my  fathers, 
Lo,  an  humble  heart  is  mine ; 

By  thy  mercy  I  beseech  thee, 
Grant  thy  servant  but  a  sign ! " 

Bowing  then  his  head,  he  listened 
For  an  answer  to  his  prayer ; 

No  loud  burst  of  thunder  followed, 
Not  a  murmur  stirred  the  air : 
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But  the  tuft  of  moss  before  him 

Opened  while  he  waited  yet, 
And  from  out  the  rock's  hard  bosom 

Sprang  a  tender  violet. 

44  God !  I  thank  thee,"  said  the  Prophet, 

44  Hard  of  heart  and  blind  was  I, 
Looking  to  the  holy  mountain 

For  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

i 
44  Still  thou  speakest  with  thy  children  ! 

Freely  as  in  Eld  sublime, 
Humbleness  and  love  and  patience 

Give  dominion  over  Time. 

44  Had  I  trusted  in  my  nature, 

And  had  faith  in  lowly  things, 
Thou  thyself  wouldst  then  have  sought  me, 

And  set  free  my  spirit's  wings. 

44  But  I  looked  for  signs  and  wonders 

That  o'er  men  should  give  me  sway ; 
Thirsting  to  be  more  than  mortal, 

I  was  even  less  than  clay. 

44  Ere  I  entered  on  my  journey, 
-    As  I  girt  my  loins  to  start, 
Ran  to  me  my  little  daughter, 
The  beloved  of  my  heart ; 
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44  In  her  hand  she  held  a  flower, 

Like  to  this  as  like  may  be, 
Which  beside  my  very  threshold 

She  had  plucked  and  brought  to  me." 
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Death  never  came  so  nigh  to  me  before, 

Nor  showed  me  his  mild  face  :  Oft  I  had  mused 

Of  calm  and  peace  and  deep  forgetfulness, 

Of  folded  hands,  closed  eyes,  and  heart  at  rest, 

And  slumber  sound  beneath  a  flowery  turf, 

Of  faults  forgotten,  and  an  inner  place 

Kept  sacred  for  us  in  the  heart  of  friends ; 

But  these  were  idle  fancies  satisfied 

With  the  mere  husk  of  this  great  Mystery, 

And  dwelling  in  the  outward  shows  of  things. 

Heaven  is  not  mounted  to  on  wings  of  dreams, 

Nor  doth  the  unthankful  happiness  of  youth 

Aim  thitherward,  but  floats  from  bloom  to  bloom, 

With  earth's  warm  patch  of  sunshine  well  content : 

'T  is  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up 

Whose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities, 

Whereon  our  firm  feet  planting,  nearer  God 

The  spirit  climbs,  and  hath  its  eyes  unsealed. 

True  is  it  that  Death's  face  seems  stern  and  cold, 
When  he  is  sent  to  summon  those  we  love, 
But  all  God's  angels  come  to  us  disguised ; 
Sorrow  and  sickness,  poverty  and  death, 
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One  after  other  lift  their  frowning  masks, 

And  we  behold  the  seraph's  face  beneath, 

All  radiant  with  the  glory  and  the  calm 

Of  having  looked  upon  the  smile  of  God. 

With  every  anguish  of  our  earthly  past 

The  spirit's  sight  grows  clearer  ;  this  was  meant 

When  Jesus  touched  the  blind  man's  lids  with  clay. 

Life  is  the  jailer,  Death  the  angel  sent 

To  draw  the  unwilling  bolts  and  set  us  free. 

He  flings  not  ope  the  ivory  gate  of  Rest  — 

Only  the  fallen  spirit  knocks  at  that  — 

But  to  benigner  regions  beckons  us,  * 

To  destinies  of  more  rewarded  toil. 

In  the  hushed  chamber,  sitting  by  the  dead, 

It  grates  on  us  to  hear  the  flood  of  life 

Whirl  rustling  onward,  senseless  of  our  loss. 

The  bee  hums  on ;  around  the  blossomed  vine 

Whirs  the  light  humming-bird  ;  the  cricket  chirps ; 

The  locust's  shrill  alarum  stings  the  ear ; 

Hard  by,  the  cock  shouts  lustily ;  from  farm  to  farm, 

His  cheery  brothers,  telling  of  the  sun, 

Answer,  till  far  away  the  joyance  dies ; 

We  never  knew  before  how  God  had  filled 

The  summer  air  with  happy  living  sounds ; 

All  round  us  seems  an  overplus  of  life, 

And  yet  the  one  dear  heart  lies  cold  and  still. 

It  is  most  strange,  when  the  great  Miracle 

Hath  for  our  sakes  been  done ;  when  we  have  had 

Our  inwardest  experience  of  God, 

When  with  his  presence  still  the  room  expands, 
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And  is  awed  after  him,  that  naught  is  changed, 

That  Nature's  face  looks  unacknowledging, 

And  the  mad  world  still  dances  heedless  on 

After  its  butterflies,  and  gives  no  sigh. 

T  is  hard  at  first  to  see  it  all  aright ; 

In  vain  Faith  blows  her  trump  to  summon  back 

Her  scattered  troop ;  yet,  through  the  clouded  glass 

Of  our  own  bitter  tears,  we  learn  to  look 

Undazzled  on  the  kindness  of  God's  face ; 

Earth  is  too  dark,  and  Heaven  alone  shines  through. 

How  changed,   dear  friend,  are    thy  part   and   thy 

child's  ! 
He  bends  above  thy  cradle  now,  or  holds 
His  warning  finger  out  to  be  thy  guide ; 
Thou  art  the  nursling  now ;  he  watches  thee 
Slow  learning,  one  by  one,  the  secret  things 
Which  are  to  him  used  sights  of  every  day ; 
He  smiles  to  see  thy  wondering  glances  con 
The  grass  and  pebbles  of  the  spirit  world, 
To  thee  miraculous ;  and  he  will  teach 
Thy  knees  their  due  observances  of  prayer. 

Children  are  God's  apostles,  day  by  day, 

Sent  forth  to  preach  of  love,  and  hope,  and  peace ; 

Nor  hath  thy  babe  his  mission  left  undone. 

To  me,  at  least,  his  going  hence  hath  given 

Serener  thoughts  and  nearer  to  the  skies, 

And  opened  a  new  fountain  in  my  heart 

For  thee,  my  friend,  and  all :  and  oh,  if  Death 

More  near  approaches,  meditates,  and  clasps 
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Even  now  some  dearer,  more  reluctant  hand, 
God,  strengthen  thou  my  faith,  that  I  may  see 
That '  t  is  thine  angel  who,  with  loving  haste, 
Unto  the  service  of  the  inner  shrine 
Doth  waken  thy  beloved  with  a  kiss ! 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept  3,  1844. 
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He  spoke  of  Burns  :  men  rude  and  rough 
Pressed  round  to  hear  the  praise  of  one 

Whose  breast  was  made  of  manly,  simple  stuff, 
As  homespun  as  their  own. 

And,  when  he  read,  they  forward  leaned 
And  heard,  with  eager  hearts  and  ears, 

His  birdlike  songs  whom  glory  never  weaned 
From  humble  smiles  and  tears. 

Slowly  there  grew  a  tender  awe, 
Sunlike  o'er  faces  brown  and  hard, 

As  if  in  him  who  read  they  felt  and  saw 
Some  presence  of  the  bard. 

It  was  a  sight  for  sin  and  wrong, 

And  slavish  tyranny  to  see, 
A  sight  to  make  our  faith  more  pure  and  strong 

In  high  Humanity. 
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I  thought,  these  men  will  carry  hence, 

Promptings  their  former  life  above, 
And  something  of  a  finer  reverence 

For  beauty,  truth,  and  love. 

God  scatters  love  on  every  side, 

Freely  among  his  children  all, 
And  always  hearts  are  lying  open  wide 

Wherein  some  grains  may  fall. 

There  is  no  wind  but  sows  some  seeds 

Of  a  more  true  and  open  life, 
Which  burst  unlooked  for  into  high-souled  deeds 

With  wayside  beauty  rife. 

We  find  within  these  souls  of  ours 

Some  wild  germs  of  a  higher  birth, 
Which  in  the  poet's  tropic  heart  bears  flowers 

Whose  fragrance  fills  the  earth. 

Within  the  hearts  of  all  men  lie 

These  promises  of  wider  bliss, 
Which  blossom  into  hopes  that  cannot  die. 

In  sunny  hours  like  this. 

All  that  hath  been  majestical 

In  life  or  death  since  time  began, 
Is  native  in  the  simple  heart  of  all, 

The  angel  heart  of  man. 
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And  thus  among  the  untaught  poor 
Great  deeds  and  feelings  find  a  home 

Which  casts  in  shadow  all  the  golden  lore 
Of  classic  Greece  or  Rome. 


Oh !  mighty  brother-soul  of  man, 

Where'er  thou  art,  in  low  or  high, 
Thy  skyey  arches  with  exulting  span 

O'er-roof  infinity. 

All  thoughts  that  mould  the  age  begin 
Deep  down  within  the  primitive  soul, 

And,  from  the  many,  slowly  upward  wing 
To  One  who  grasps  the  whole. 

In  his  broad  breast,  the  feeling  deep 
Which  struggled  on  the  many's  tongue, 

Swells  to  a  tide  of  Thought  whose  surges  leap 
O'er  the  weak  throne  of  wrong. 

Never  did  poesy  appear 

So  full  of  Heav'n  to  me  as  when 
I  saw  how  it  would  pierce  through  pride  and  fear, 

To  lives  of  coarsest  men. 

It  may  be  glorious  to  write 

Thoughts  that  shall  glad  the  two  or  three 
High  souls  like  those  far  stars  that  come  in  sight 

Once  in  a  century. 
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But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word  which  now  and  then 

Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men ; 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line 

Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  Art, 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood  shine 
In  the  unlearned  heart. 
Boston,  April,  1842. 
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The  tower  of  old  Saint  Nicholas  soared  upward  to 

the  skies, 
Like  some  huge  piece  of  nature's  make,  the  growth 

of  centuries ; 
You  could  not  deem  its  crowding  spires  a  work  of 

human  art, 
They  seemed  to  struggle  lightward  so  from  a  sturdy 

living  heart. 

Not  Nature's  self  more  freely  speaks  in  crystal  or  in 

oak 
Than,  through  the  pious  builder's  hand,  in  that  gray 

pile  she  spoke ; 
And  as  from  acorn  springs  the  oak,  so,  freely  and 

alone, 
Sprang  from  his  heart  this  hymn  to  God,  sung  in 

obedient  stone. 
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It  seemed  a  \yondrous  freak  of  chance,  so  perfect, 

yet  so  rough, 
A  whim  of  Nature  crystallized  slowly  in  granite  tough  ; 
The  thick  spires  yearned  toward  the  sky  in  quaint 

harmonious  lines, 
And  in  broad  sunlight  basked  and  slept,  like  a  grove 

of  blasted  pines. 

Never  did  rock  or  stream  or  tree  lay  claim  with  better 

right 
To  all  the  adorning  sympathies  of  shadow  and  of  light ; 
And,  in  that  forest  petrified,  as  forester  there  dwells 
Stout  Herman,  the  old  sacristan,  sole  lord  of  all  its 

bells. 

Surge  leaping  after  surge,  the  fire  roared  onward,  red 

s.as  blood, 
Till    half  of   Hamburg  lay   engulfed    beneath    the 

eddying  flood ; 
For   miles   away,   the   fiery  spray  poured  down   its 

deadly  rain, 
And  back  and  fprth  the  billows  drew,  and  paused, 

and  broke  again. 

From  square  to  square,  with  tiger  leaps,  still  on  and 

on  it  came ; 
The  air  to  leeward  trembled  with  the  pantings  of  the 

flame, 
And  church    and    palace,   which   even    now  stood 

whelmed  but  to  the  knee, 
Lift  their  black  roofs  like  breakers  lone  amid  the 

rushing  sea. 
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Up  in  his  tower  old  Herman  sat  and  watched  with 

quiet  look ; 
His  soul  had  trusted  God  too  long  to   be  at  last 

forsook : 
He  could  not  fear,  for  surely  God  a  pathway  would 

unfold 
Through  this  red  sea,  for  faithful  hearts,  as  once  he 

did  of  old. 

But  scarcely  can  he  cross  himself,  or  on  his  good 
saint  call, 

Before  the  sacrilegious  flood  o'erleaped  the  church- 
yard wall, 

And,  ere  a  pater  half  was  said,  'mid  smoke  and 
crackling  glare, 

His  island  tower  scarce  juts  its  head  above  the  wide 
despair. 

Upon  the  peril's  desperate  peak  his  heart  stood  up 

sublime ; 
His  first  thought  was  for  God  above,  his  next  was 

for  his  chime ; 
"  Sing  now,  and  make  your  voices  heard  in  hymns 

of  praise,"  cried  he, 
"  As  did  the  Israelites  of  old,  safe-walking  through 

the  sea ! 

••  Through  this  red  sea  our  God  hath  made  our  path- 
way safe  to  shore ; 

Our  promised  land  stands  full  in  sight ;  shout  now 
as  ne'er  before." 
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And,  as  the  tower  came  crashing  down,  the  bells,  in 

clear  accord, 
Pealed  forth  the  grand  old  German  hymn  — "  All 

good  souls  praise  the  Lord ! " 


SONNETS. 

ON    READING  WORDSWORTH'S    SONNETS    IN   DEFENCE   OF  CAPITAL. 

PUNISHMENT. 

I. 

As  the  broad  ocean  endlessly  upheaveth, 
With  the  majestic  beating  of  his  heart, 
The  mighty  tides,  whereof  its  rightful  part 
Each  sea-wide  gulf  and  little  weed  receiveth  — 
So,  through  his  soul  who  earnestly  believeth 
Life  from  the  universal  Heart  doth  flow, 
Whereby  some  conquest  of  the  eternal  woe 
By  instinct  of  God's  nature  he  achieveth : 
A  fuller  pulse  of  this  all-powerful  Beauty 
Into  the  poet's  gulf-like  heart  doth  tide, 
And  he  more  keenly  feels  the  glorious  duty 

Of  serving  Truth  despised  and  crucified  — 
Happy,  unknowing  sect  or  creed,  to  rest 
And  feel  God  flow  forever  through  his  breast. 

II. 

Once  hardly  in  a  cycle  blossometh 
A  flower-like  soul  ripe  with  the  seeds  of  song, 
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A  spirit  foreordained  to  cope  with  wrong, 
Whose  divine  thoughts  are  natural  as  breath, 
Who  the  old  Darkness  thickly  scattereth 

With  starry  words  which  shoot  prevailing  light 

Into  the  deeps,  and  wither  with  the  blight 
Of  serene  Truth  the  coward  heart  of  Death : 
Woe  if  such  spirit  sell  his  birthright  high, 

And  mock  with  lies  the  longing  soul  of  man  ! 
Yet  one  age  longer  must  true  Culture  lie,    . 

Soothing  her  bitter  fetters  as  she  can, 
Until  new  messages  of  love  outstart 
At  the  next  beating  of  the  infinite  Heart. 


in. 


The  love  of  all  things  springs  from  love  of  one ; 

Wider  the  soul's  horizon  hourly  grows, 

And  over  it  with  fuller  glory  flows 
The  sky-like  spirit  of  God ;  a  hope  begun 
In  doubt  and  darkness,  'neath  a  fairer  sun 

Cometh  to  fruitage,  if  it  be  of  Truth  : 

And  to  the  law  of  meekness,  faith,  and  ruth, 
By  inward  sympathy  shall  all  be  won : 
This   thou   shouldst    know,  who   from   the   painted 
feature 

Of  shifting  Fashion,  couldst  thy  brethren  turn 
Unto  the  love  of  ever  youthful  nature, 

And  of  a  beauty  fadeless  and  eterne ; 
And  always  '  t  is  the  saddest  sight  to  see 
An  old  man  faithless  in  Humanity. 
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IV. 


A  poet  cannot  strive  for  despotism ; 

His  harp  falls  shattered ;  for  it  still  must  be 
The  instinct  of  great  spirits  to  be  free, 

And  the  sworn  foes  of  cunning  barbarism. 

He  who  has  deepest  searched  the  wide  abysm 
Of  that  life-giving  Soul  which  men  call  fate, 
Knows  that  to  put  more  faith  in  lies  and  hate 

Than  truth  and  love,  is  the  worst  atheism  : 

Upward  the  soul  forever  turns  her  eyes ; 
The  next  hour  always  shames  the  hour  before ; 

One  beauty  at  its  highest  prophesies 

That  by  whose  side  it  shall  seem  mean  and  poor ; 

No  Godlike  thing  knows  aught  of  less  and  less, 

But  widens  to  the  boundless  Perfectness. 

v. 

Therefore  think  not  the  Past  is  wise  alone, 
For  Yesterday  knows  nothing  of  the  Best, 
And  thou  shalt  love  it  only  as  the  nest 

Whence  glory-winged  things  to  Heaven  have  flown. 

To  the  great  Soul  alone  are  all  things  known, 
Present  and  future  are  to  her  as  past, 
While  she  in  glorious  madness  doth  forecast 

That  perfect  bud  which  seems  a  flower  full-blown 

To  each  new  Prophet,  and  yet  always  opes 
Fuller  and  fuller  with  each  day  and  hour, 

Heartening  the  soul  with  odor  of  fresh  hopes, 
And  longings  high  and  gushings  of  wide  power; 

Yet  never  is  or  shall  be  fully  blown 

Save  in  the  forethought  of  the  Eternal  One. 
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VI. 


Far  'yond  this  narrow  parapet  of  Time, 
With  eyes  uplift,  the  poet's  soul  should  look 
Into  the  Endless  Promise,  nor  should  brook 

One  prying  doubt  to  shake  his  faith  sublime ; 

To  him  the  earth  is  ever  in  her  prime 
And  dewiness  of  morning ;  he  can  see 
Good  lying  hid,  from  all  eternity, 

Within  the  teeming  womb  of  sin  and  crime ; 

His  soul  shall  not  be  cramped  by  any  bar  — 
His  nobleness  should  be  so  Godlike  high 

That  his  least  deed  is  perfect  as  a  star, 
His  common  look  majestic  as  the  sky, 

And  all  o'erflooded  with  a  light  from  far, 

LTndimmed  by  clouds  of  weak  mortality. 

Boston,  April  2,  1842. 


HAKON'S   LAY. 

Then  Thorstein  looked  at  Hakon,  where  he  sate, 
Mute  as  a  cloud  amid  the  stormy  hall, 
And  said :  "  O,  Skald,  sing  now  an  olden  song, 
Such  as  our  fathers  heard  who  led  great  lives ; 
And,  as  the  bravest  on  a  shield  is  borne 
Along  the  waving  host  that  shouts  him  king, 
So  rode  their  thrones  upon  the  thronging  seas  ! " 
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Then  the  old  man  arose,  white-haired  he  stood, 
White-bearded,  and  with  eyes  that  looked  afar 
From  their  still  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
Over  the  little  smokes  and  stirs  of  men : 
His  head  was  bowed  with  gathered  flakes  of  years, 
As  winter  bends  the  sea-foreboding  pine, 
But  something  triumphed  in  his  brow  and  eye, 
Which  whoso  saw  it,  could  not  see  and  crouch : 
Loud  rang  the  emptied  beakers  as  he  mused, 
Brooding  his  eyried  thoughts  ;  then,  as  an  eagle 
Circles  smooth-winged  above  the  wind-vexed  woods, 
So  wheeled  his  soul  into  the  air  of  song 
High  o'er  the  stormy  hall ;  and  thus  he  sang : 


"  The  fletcher  for  his  arrow-shaft  picks  out 

Wood    closest-grained,   long-seasoned,    straight    as 

light ; 
And,  from  a  quiver  full  of  such  as  these, 
The  wary  bow-man,  matched  against  his  peers, 
Long  doubting,  singles  yet  once  more  the  best. 
Who  is  it  that  can  make  such  shafts  as  Fate  ? 
What  archer  of  his  arrows  is  so  choice, 
Or  hits  the  white  so  surely?    They  are  men, 
The  chosen  of  her  quiver ;  nor  for  her 
Will  every  reed  suffice,  or  cross-grained  stick 
At  random  from  life's  vulgar  fagot  plucked : 
Such  answer  household  ends  ;  but  she  will  have 
Souls  straight  and  clear,  of  toughest  fibre,  sound 
Down  to  the  heart  of  heart ;  from  these  she  strips 
All  needless  stuff,  all  sap  wood,  hardens  them, 
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From  circumstance  untoward  feathers  plucks 
Crumpled  and  cheap,  and  barbs  with  iron  will : 
The  hour  that  passes  is  her  quiver-boy ; 
When  she  draws  bow,  '  t  is  not  across  the  wind, 
Nor    'gainst    the    sun,    her    haste-snatched    arrow 

sings, 
For  sun  and  wind  have  plighted  faith  to  her : 
Ere  men  have  heard  the  sinew  twang,  behold, 
In  the  butt's  heart  her  trembling  messenger ! 


"  The  song  is  old  and  simple  that  I  sing : 
Good  were  the  days  of  yore,  when  men  were  tried 
By  ring  of  shields,  as  now  by  ring  of  gold  ; 
But,  while  the  gods  are  left,  and  hearts  of  men 
And  the  free  ocean,  still  the  days  are  good : 
Through  the  broad  Earth  roams  Opportunity 
And  knocks  at  every  door  of  hut  or  hall, 
Until  she  finds  the  brave  soul  that  she  wants." 


He  ceased,  and  instantly  the  frothy  tide 
Of  interrupted  wassail  roared  along ; 
But  Leif,  the  son  of  Eric,  sate  apart 
Musing,  and,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  fire, 
Saw  shapes  of  arrows,  lost  as  soon  as  seen ; 
But  then  with  that  resolve  his  heart  was  bent, 
Which,  like  a  humming  shaft,  through  many  a  strife 
Of  day  and  night  across  the  un ventured  seas, 
Shot  the  brave  prow  to  cut  on  Vinland  sands 
The  first  rune  in  the  Saga  of  the  West. 
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O,  Land  of  Promise !  from  what  Pisgah's  height 

Can  I  behold  thy  stretch  of  peaceful  bowers  ? 
Thy  golden  harvests  flowing  out  of  sight, 

Thy  nestled  homes  and  sun-illumined  towers? 
Gazing  upon  the  sunset's  high-heaped  gold, 

Its  crags  of  opal  and  of  chrysolite, 
Its  deeps  on  deeps  of  glory  that  unfold 
Still  brightening  abysses, 
And  blazing  precipices, 
Whence  but  a  scanty  leap  it  seems  to  heaven, . 

Sometimes  a  glimpse  is  given, 
Of  thy  more  gorgeous  realm,  thy  more  unstinted 
blisses. 

O,  Land  of  Quiet !  to  thy  shore  the  surf 

Of  the  perturbed  Present  rolls  and  sleeps  ; 
Our  storms  breathe  soft  as  June  upon  thy  turf 
And  lure  out  blossoms  ;  to  thy  bosom  leaps, 
As  to  a  mother's,  the  o'er-wearied  heart, 
Hearing  far  off  and  dim  the  toiling  mart, 

The  hurrying  feet,  the  curses  without  number, 
And,  circled  with  the  glow  Elysian, 
Of  thine  exulting  vision, 
Out  of  its  very  cares  wooes  charms  for  peace  and 
slumber. 

To  thee  the  Earth  lifts  up  her  fettered  hands 

And  cries  for  vengeance ;  with  a  pitying  smile 
Thou  blessest  her,  and  she  forgets  her  bands, 
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And  her  old  woe-worn  face  a  little  while 
Grows  young  and  noble ;  unto  thee  the  Oppressor 
Looks,  and  is  dumb  with  awe ; 
The  eternal  law 
Which  makes  the  crime  its  own  blindfold  redresser, 
Shadows  his  heart  with  perilous  foreboding, 
And  he  can  see  the  grim-eyed  Doom 
From  out  the  trembling  gloom 
Its  silent-footed  steeds  toward  his  palace  goading. 

What  promises  hast  thou  for  Poet's  eyes, 
Aweary  of  the  turmoil  and  the  wrong ! 
To  all  their  hopes  what  over-joyed  replies  ! 

What  undreamed  ecstasies  for  blissful  song! 
Thy  happy  plains  no  war-trump's  brawling  clangor 

Disturbs,  and  fools  the  poor  to  hate  the  poor ; 
The  humble  glares  not  on  the  high  with  anger ; 

Love  leaves  no  grudge  at  less,  no  greed  for  more ; 
In  vain  strives  Self  the  godlike  sense  to  smother ; 
From  the  soul's  deeps 
It  throbs  and  leaps ; 
The   noble  'neath  foul   rags  beholds   his   long-lost 
brother. 

To  thee  the  Martyr  looketh,  and  his  fires 
Unlock  their  fangs  and  leave  his  spirit  free ; 

To  thee  the  Poet  mid  his  toil  aspires. 
And  grief  and  hunger  climb  about  his  knee 

Welcome  as  children ;  thou  upholdest 

The  lone  Inventor  by  his  demon  haunted ; 

The  Prophet  cries  to  thee  when  hearts  are  coldest, 
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And,  gazing  o'er  the  midnight's  bleak  abyss, 
Sees  the  drowsed  soul  awaken  at  thy  kiss, 
And    stretch    its   happy  arms  and  leap  up  disen- 
chanted. 

Thou  bringest  vengeance,  but  so  loving  kindly 

The  guilty  thinks  it  pity ;  taught  by  thee 
Fierce  tyrants  drop  the  scourges  wherewith  blindly 

Their  own  souls  they  were  scarring ;  conquerors 
see 
With  horror  in  their  hands  the  accursed  spear 

That  tore  the  meek  One's  side  on  Calvary, 
And  from  their  trophies  shrink  with  ghastly  fear; 

Thou,  too,  art  the  Forgiver, 
The  beauty  of  man's  soul  to  man  revealing ; 

The  arrows  from  thy  quiver 
Pierce  error's  guilty  heart,  but  only  pierce  for  healing. 

O,  whither,  whither,  glory-winged  dreams, 

From  out  Life's  sweat  and  turmoil  would  ye  bear 
me? 
Shut,  gates  of  Fancy,  on  your  golden  gleams, 
This  agony  of  hopeless  contrast  spare  me  ! 
Fade,  cheating  glow,  and  leave  me  to  my  night ! 
He  is  a  coward  who  would  borrow 
A  charm  against  the  present  sorrow 
From  the  vague  Future's  promise  of  delight : 
As  life's  alarums  nearer  roll, 

The  ancestral  buckler  calls, 
Self-clanging,  from  the  walls 
In  the  high  temple  of  the  soul ; 
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Where  are  most  sorrows,  there  the  poet's  sphere  is, 
To  feed  the  soul  with  patience, 
To  heal  its  desolations 

With  words  of  unshorn  truth,  with  love  that  never 
wearies. 


OUT   OF   DOORS. 

'T  is  good  to  be  abroad  in  the  sun, 
His  gifts  abide  when  day  is  done ; 
Each  thing  in  nature  from  his  cup 
Gathers  a  several  virtue  up ; 
The  grace  within  its  being's  reach 
Becomes  the  nutriment  of  each, 
And  the  same  life  imbibed  by  all 
Makes  each  most  individual : 
Here  the  twig-bending  peaches  seek 
The  glow  that  mantles  in  their  cheek  — 
Hence  comes  the  Indian-summer  bloom 
That  hazes  round  the  basking  plum, 
And,  from  the  same  impartial  light, 
The  grass  sucks  green,  the  lily  white. 

Like  these  the  soul,  for  sunshine  made, 
Grows  wan  and  gracile  in  the  shade, 
Her  faculties,  which  God  decreed 
Various  as  Summer's  daedal  breed, 
With  one  sad  color  are  imbued, 
Shut  from  the  sun  that  tints  their  blood ; 
The  shadow  of  the  poet's  roof 
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Deadens  the  dyes  of  warp  and  woof; 
Whate'er  of  ancient  song  remains 
Has  fresh  air  flowing  in  its  veins, 
For  Greece  and  eldest  Ind  knew  well 
That  out  of  doors,  with  world-wide  swell 
Arches  the  student's  lawful  cell. 

Away,  unfruitful  lore  of  books, 

For  whose  vain  idiom  we  reject 

The  spirit's  mother-dialect, 

Aliens  among  the  birds  and  brooks, 

Dull  to  interpret  or  believe 

What  gospels  lost  the  woods  retrieve, 

Or  what  the  eves-dropping  violet 

Reports  from  God,  who  walketh  yet 

His  garden  in  the  hush  of  eve ! 

Away,  ye  pedants  city-bred, 

Unwise  of  heart,  too  wise  of  head, 

Who  handcuff  Art  with  thus  and  so, 

And  in  each  other's  footprints  tread, 

Like  those  who  walk  through  drifted  snow ; 

Who,  from  deep  study  of  brick  walls 
Conjecture  of  the  water-falls, 
By  six  square  feet  of  smoke-stained  sky 
Compute  those  deeps  that  overlie 
The  still  tarn's  heaven-anointed  eye, 
And,  in  your  earthen  crucible, 
With  chemic  tests  essay  to  spell 
How  nature  works  in  field  and  dell ! 
Seek  we  where  Shakspeare  buried  gold  ? 
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Such  hands  no  charmed  witch-hazel  hold ; 
To  beach  and  rock  repeats  the  sea 
The  mystic  Open  Sesame ; 
Old  Greylock's  voices  not  in  vain 
Comment  on  Milton's  mountain  strain, 
And  cunningly  the  various  wind 
Spenser's  locked  music  can  unbind. 
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In  the  twilight  deep  and  silent 
Comes  thy  spirit  unto  mine, 
When  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight 
Over  cliff  and  woodland  shine, 
And  the  quiver  of  the  river 
Seems  a  thrill  of  joy  benign. 

Then  I  rise  and  wander  slowly 
To  the  headland  by  the  sea, 
When  the  evening  star  throbs  setting 
Through  the  cloudy  cedar-tree, 
And  from  under,  mellow  thunder 
Of  the  surf  comes  fitfully. 

Then  within  my  soul  I  feel  thee 
Like  a  gleam  of  other  years, 
Visions  of  my  childhood  murmur 
Their  old  madness  in  my  ears, 
Till  the  pleasance  of  thy  presence 
Cools  my  heart  with  blissful  tears. 
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All  the  wondrous  dreams  of  boyhood  — 

All  youth's  fiery  thirst  of  praise  — 

All  the  surer  hopes  of  manhood 

Blossoming  in  sadder  days  — 

Joys  that  bound  me,  griefs  that  crowned  me 

With  a  better  wreath  than  bays  — 

All  the  longings  after  freedom  — 
The  vague  love  of  human  kind, 
Wandering  far  and  near  at  random 
Like  a  winged  seed  in  the  wind  — 
The  dim  yearnings  and  fierce  burnings 
Of  an  undirected  mind  — 

All  of  these,  oh  best  beloved, 
Happiest  present  dreams  and  past, 
In  thy  love  find  safe  fulfilment, 
Ripened  into  truths  at  last ; 
Faith  and  beauty,  hope  and  duty 
To  one  centre  gather  fast. 

How  my  nature,  like  an  ocean, 
At  the  breath  of  thine  awakes, 
Leaps  its  shores  in  mad  exulting 
And  in  foamy  thunder  breaks, 
Then  downsinking,  lieth  shrinking 
At  the  tumult  that  it  makes  ! 

Blazing  Hesperus  hath  sunken 
Low  within  the  pale-blue  west, 
And  with  golden  splendor  crowneth 
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The  horizon's  piny  crest ; 
Thoughtful  quiet  stills  the  riot 
Of  wild  longing  in  my  breast. 


Home  I  loiter  through  the  moonlight, 
Underneath  the  quivering  trees, 
Which,  as  if  a  spirit  stirred  them,' 
Sway  and  bend,  till  by  degrees 
The  far  surge's  murmur  merges 
In  the  rustle  of  the  breeze. 


IN   SADNESS. 

There  is  not  in  this  life  of  ours 

One  bliss  unmixed  with  fears ; 
The  hope  that  wakes  our  deepest  powers 

A  face  of  sadness  wears, 
And  the  dew  that  showers  our  dearest  flowers 

Is  the  bitter  dew  of  tears. 


Fame  waiteth  long,  and  lingereth 
Through  weary  nights  and  morns  — 

And  evermore  the  shadow  Death 
With  mocking  finger  scorns 

That  underneath  the  laurel  wreath 
Should  be  a  wreath  of  thorns. 
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The  laurel  leaves  are  cool  and  green, 

But  the  thorns  are  hot  and  sharp, 
Lean  Hunger  grins  and  stares  between 

The  poet  and  his  harp ; 
Though  of  Love's  sunny  sheen  his  woof  have  been, 

Grim  Want  thrusts  in  the  warp. 

And  if  beyond  this  darksome  clime 

Some  fair  star  Hope  may  see, 
That  keeps  unjarred  the  blissful  chime 

Of  its  golden  infancy  — 
Where  the  harvest-time  of  faith  sublime 

Not  always  is  to  be  — 

Yet  would  the  true  soul  rather  choose  | 

Its  home  where  sorrow  is, 
Than  in  a  sated  peace  to  lose 

Its  life's  supremest  bliss  — 
The  rainbow  hues  that  bend  profuse 

O'er  cloudy  spheres  like  this  — 

The  want,  the  sorrow  and  the  pain, 

That  are  Love's  right  to  cure  — 
The  sunshine  bursting  after  rain  — 

The  gladness  insecure 
That  makes  us  fain  strong  hearts  to  gain, 

To  do  and  to  endure. 

High  natures  must  be  thunder-scarred 

With  many  a  searing  wrong ; 
From  mother  Sorrow's  breasts  the  bard 
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Sucks  gifts  of  deepest  song, 
Nor  all  unmarred  with  struggles  hard 
Wax  the  Soul's  sinews  strong. 

Dear  Patience,  too,  is  born  of  woe, 

Patience  that  opes  the  gate 
Wherethrough  the  soul  of  man  must  go 

Up  to  each  nobler  state, 
Whose  voice's  flow  so  meek  and  low 

Smooths  the  bent  brows  of  Fate. 

Though  Fame  be  slow,  yet  Death  is  swift, 

And,  o'er  the  spirit's  eyes, 
Life  after  life  doth  change  and  shift 

With  larger  destinies : 
As  on  we  drift,  some  wider  rift 
Shows  us  serener  skies. 

And  though  naught  falleth  to  us  here 

But  gains  the  world  counts  loss, 
Though  all  we  hope  of  wisdom  clear 

When  climbed  to  seems  but  dross, 
Yet  all,  though  ne'er  Christ's  faith  they  wear, 

At  least  may  share  his  cross. 
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Farewell  !  as  the  bee  round  the  blossom 

Doth  murmur  drowsily, 

So  murmureth  round  my  bosom 

The  memory  of  thee ; 
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Lingering,  it  seems  to  go, 

When  the  wind  more  full  doth  flow, 

Waving  the  flower  to  and  fro, 

But  still  returneth,  Marian  ! 

My  hope  no  longer  burneth, 

Which  did  so  fiercely  burn, 

My  joy  to  sorrow  turneth, 

Although  loath,  loath  to  turn  — 

I  would  forget  — 

And  yet  —  and  yet 

My  heart  to  thee  still  yearneth,  Marian  ! 

Fair  as  a  single  star  thou  shinest, 

And  white  as  lilies  are 

The  slender  hands  wherewith  thou  twinest 

Thy  heavy  auburn  hair ; 

Thou  art  to  me 

A  memory 

Of  all  that  is  divinest : 

Thou  art  so  fair  and  tall, 

Thy  looks  so  queenly  are, 

Thy  very  shadow  on  the  wall, 

Thy  step  upon  the  stair, 

The  thought  that  thou  art  nigh, 

The  chance  look  of  thine  eye 

Are  more  to  me  than  all,  Marian, 

And  will  be  till  I  die ! 

As  the  last  quiver  of  a  bell 
Doth  fade  into  the  air, 
With  a  subsiding  swell 
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That  dies  we  know  not  where, 

So  my  hope  melted  and  was  gone : 

I  raised  mine  eyes  to  bless  the  star 

That  shared  its  light  with  me  so  far 

Below  its  silver  throne, 

And  gloom  and  chilling  vacancy 

Were  all  was  left  to  me, 

In  the  dark,  bleak  night  I  was  alone ! 

Alone  in  the  blessed  Earth,  Marian, 

For  what  were  all  to  me  — 

Its  love,  and  light,  and  mirth,  Marian, 

If  I  were  not  with  thee  ? 


My  heart  will  not  forget  thee 
More  than  the  moaning  brine 
Forgets  the  moon  when  she  is  set ; 
The  gush  when  first  I  met  thee 
That  thrilled  my  brain  like  wine, 
Doth  thrill  as  madly  yet ; 
My  heart  cannot  forget  thee, 
Though  it  may  droop  and  pine, 
Too  deeply  it  had  set  thee 
In  every  love  of  mine  ; 
No  new  moon  ever  cometh, 
No  flower  ever  bloometh, 
No  twilight  ever  gloometh 
But  I  'm  more  only  thine. 
Oh  look  not  on  me,  Marian, 
Thine  eyes  are  wild  and  deep, 
And  thev  have  won  me,  Marian, 
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From  peacefulness  and  sleep ; 

The  sunlight  doth  not  sun  me, 

The  meek  moonshine  doth  shun  me, 

All  sweetest  voices  stun  me  — 

There  is  no  rest 

Within  my  breast 

And  I  can  only  weep,  Marian ! 


As  a  landbird  far  at  sea 

Doth  wander  through  the  sleet 

And  drooping  downward  wearily 

Finds  no  rest  for  her  feet, 

So  wandereth  my  memory 

CTer  the  years  when  we  did  meet : 

I  used  to  say  that  everything 

Partook  a  share  of  thee, 

That  not  a  little  bird  could  sing, 

Or  green  leaf  flutter  on  a  tree, 

That  nothing  could  be  beautiful 

Save  part  of  thee  were  there, 

That  from  thy  soul  so  clear  and  full 

All  bright  and  blessed  things  did  cull 

The  charm  to  make  them  fair ; 

And  now  I  know 

That  it  was  so, 

Thy  spirit  through  the  earth  doth  flow 

And  face  me  whereso'er  I  go  — 

What  right  hath  perfectness  to  give 

Such  weary  weight  of  woe 

Unto  the  soul  which  cannot  live 
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On  anything  more  low  ? 
Oh  leave  me,  leave  me,  Marian, 
There  's  no  fair  thing  I  see 
But  doth  deceive  me,  Marian, 
Into  sad  dreams  of  thee  ! 

A  cold  snake  gnaws  my  heart 

And  crushes  round  my  brain, 

And  I  should  glory  but  to  part 

So  bitterly  again, 

Feeling  the  slow  tears  start 

And  fall  in  fiery  rain : 

There's  a  wide  ring  round  the  moon, 

The  ghost-like  clouds  glide  by, 

And  I  hear  the  sad  winds  croon 

A  dirge  to  the  lowering  sky ; 

There  's  nothing  soft  or  mild 

In  the  pale  moon's  sickly  light, 

But  all  looks  strange  and  wild 

Through  the  dim,  foreboding  night : 

I  think  thou  must  be  dead 

In  some  dark  and  lonely  place, 

With  candles  at  thy  head, 

And  a  pall  above  thee  spread 

To  hide  thy  dead,  cold  face ; 

But  I  can  see  thee  underneath 

So  pale,  and  still,  and  fair, 

Thine  eyes  closed  smoothly  and  a  wreath 

Of  flowers  in  thy  hair ; 

I  never  saw  thy  face  so  clear 

When  thou  wast  with  the  living, 
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As  now  beneath  the  pall,  so  drear, 

And  stiff,  and  unforgiving ; 

I  cannot  flee  thee,  Marian, 

I  cannot  turn  -away, 

Mine  eyes  must  see  thee,  Marian, 

Through  salt  tears  night  and  day. 


A  DIRGE. 


Poet  !  lonely  is  thy  bed, 
And  the  turf  is  overhead  — 

Cold  earth  is  thy  cover ; 
But  thy  heart  hath  found  release, 
And  it  slumbers  full  of  peace 
'Neath  the  rustle  of  green  trees 
And  the  warm  hum  of  the  bees, 

/Mid  the  drowsy  clover; 
Through  thy  chamber,  still  as  death, 
A  smooth  gurgle  wandereth, 
As  the  blue  stream  murmureth 

To  the  blue  sky  over. 
Three  paces  from  the  silver  strand, 
Gently  in  the  fine,  white  sand, 
With  a  lily  in  thy  hand, 

Pale  as  snow,  they  laid  thee ; 
In  no  coarse  earth  wast  thou  hid, 
And  no  gloomy  coffin-lid 

Darkly  overweighed  thee. 
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Silently  as  snow-flakes  drift, 
The  smooth  sand  did  sift  and  sift 

O'er  the  bed  they  made  thee ; 
All  sweet  birds  did  come  and  sing 
At  thy  sunny  burying  — 

Choristers  unbidden, 
And,  beloved  of  sun  and  dew, 
Meek  forget-me-nots  upgrew 
Where  thine  eyes  so  large  and  blue 

'Neath  the  turf  were  hidden. 

Where  thy  stainless  clay  doth  lie, 
Blue  and  open  is  the  sky, 
And  the  white  clouds  wander  by, 
Dreams  of  summer  silently 

Darkening  the  river ; 
Thou  hearest  the  clear  water  run ; 
And  the  ripples  every  one, 
Scattering  the  golden  sun, 

Through  thy  silence  quiver ; 
Vines  trail  down  upon  the  stream, 
Into  its  smooth  and  glassy  dream 

A  green  stillness  spreading, 
And  the  shiner,  perch,  and  bream 
Through  the  shadowed  waters  gleam 

'Gainst  the  current  heading. 

White  as  snow,  thy  winding  sheet 
Shelters  thee  from  head  to  feet, 
Save  thy  pale  face  only ; 
Thy  face  is  turned  toward  the  skies, 
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The  lids  lie  meekly  o'er  thine  eyes, 
And  the  low-voiced  pine-tree  sighs 

O'er  thy  bed  so  lonely. 
All  thy  life  thou  lov'dst  its  shade : 
Underneath  it  thou  art  laid, 

In  an  endless  shelter ; 
Thou  hearest  it  forever  sigh 
As  the  wind's  vague  longings  die 
In  its  branches  dim  and  high  — 
Thou  hear'st  the  waters  gliding  by 

Slumberously  welter. 

Thou  wast  full  of  love  and  truth, 

Of  forgiveness  and  ruth  — 

Thy  great  heart  with  hope  and  youth 

Tided  to  o'erflowing. 
Thou  didst  dwell  in  mysteries, 
And  there  lingered  on  thine  eyes 
Shadows  of  serener  skies, 
Awfully  wild  memories, 

That  were  like  foreknowing ; 
Through  the  earth  thou  would'st  have  gone, 
Lighted  from  within  alone, 
Seeds  from  flowers  in  Heaven  grown 

With  a  free  hand  sowing. 

Thou  didst  remember  well  and  long 

Some  fragments  of  thine  angel-song, 

And  strive,  through  want  of  woe  and  wrong, 

To  win  the  world  unto  it ; 
Thy  sin  it  was  to  see  and  hear 
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Beyond  To-day's  dim  hemisphere  — 
Beyond  all  mists  of  hope  and  fear, 
Into  a  life  more  true  and  clear, 

And  dearly  thou  didst  rue  it ; 
Light  of  the  new  world  thou  hadst  won, 
O'erflooded  by  a  purer  sun  — 
Slowly  Fate's  ship  came  drifting  on, 
And  through  the  dark,  save  thou,  not  one 

Caught  of  the  land  a  token. 
Thou  stood Vt  upon  the  farthest  prow, 
Something  within  thy  soul  said  "  Now! " 
And  leaping  forth  with  eager  brow, 

Thou  fell'st  on  shore  heart-broken. 

Long  time  thy  brethren  stood  in  fear ; 
Only  the  breakers  far  and  near, 
White  with  their  anger,  they  could  hear ; 
The  sounds  of  land,  which  thy  quick  ear 

Caught  long  ago,  they  heard  not. 
And,  when  at  last  they  reached  the  strand, 
They  found  thee  lying  on  the  sand 
With  some  wild  flowers  in  thy  hand, 

But  thy  cold  bosom  stirred  not ; 
They  listened,  but  they  heard  no  sound 
Save  from  the  glad  life  all  around 

A  low,  contented  murmur. 
The  long  grass  flowed  adown  the  hill, 
A  hum  rose  from  a  hidden  rill, 
But  thy  glad  heart,  that  knew  no  ill 
But  too  much  love,  lay  dead  and  still  — 
The  only  thing  that  sent  a  chill 

Into  the  heart  of  summer. 
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Thou  didst  not  seek  the  poet's  wreath 

But  too  soon  didst  win  it ; 
Without  't  was  green,  but  underneath 
Were  scorn  and  loneliness  and  death, 
Gnawing  the  brain  with  burning  teeth, 

And  making  mock  within  it. 
Thou,  who  wast  full  of  nobleness, 
Whose  very  life-blood  't  was  to  bless, 

Whose  soul's  one  law  was  giving, 
Must  bandy  words  with  wickedness, 
Haggle  with  hunger  and  distress, 
To  win  that  death  which  worldliness 

Calls  bitterly  a  living. 

"  Thou  sow'st  no  gold,  and  shalt  not  reap  !" 

Muttered  earth,  turning  in  her  sleep  ; 

"  Come  home  to  the  Eternal  Deep  !  " 

Murmured  a  voice,  and  a  wide  sweep 

Of  wings  through  thy  soul's  hush  did  creep, 

As  of  thy  doom  o'erflying ; 
It  seemed  that  thy  strong  heart  would  leap 
Out  of  thy  breast,  and  thou  didst  weep, 

But  not  with  fear  of  dying ; 
Men  could  not  fathom  thy  deep  fears, 
They  could  not  understand  thy  tears, 
The  hoarded  agony  of  years 

Of  bitter  self-denying. 
So  once,  when  high  above  the  spheres 
Thy  spirit  sought  its  starry  peers, 
It  came  not  back  to  face  the  jeers 

Of  brothers  who  denied  it ; 
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Star-crowned,  thou  dost  possess  the  deeps 
Of  God,  and  thy  white  body  sleeps 
Where  the  lone  pine  forever  keeps 
Patient  watch  beside  it.  • 


Poet !  underneath  the  turf, 

Soft  thou  sleepest,  free  from  morrow, 
Thou  hast  struggled  through  the  surf 

Of  wild  thoughts  and  want  and  sorrow. 
Now,  beneath  the  moaning  pine, 

Full  of  rest,  thy  body  lieth, 
While  far  up  is  clear  sunshine, 
Underneath  a  sky  divine, 

Her  loosed  wings  thy  spirit  trieth ; 
Oft  she  strove  to  spread  them  here, 
But  they  were  too  white  and  clear 
For  our  dingy  atmosphere. 


Thy  body  findeth  ample  room 
In  its  still  and  grassy  tomb 

By  the  silent  river ; 
But  thy  spirit  found  the  earth 
Narrow  for  the  mighty  birth 

Which  it  dreamed  of  ever ; 
Thou  wast  guilty  of  a  rhyme 
Learned  in  a  benigner  clime, 
And  of  that  more  grievous  crime, 
An  ideal  too  sublime 
For  the  low-hung  sky  of  Time. 
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The  calm  spot  where  thy  body  lies 
Gladdens  thy  soul  in  Paradise, 

It  is  so  still  and  holy ; 
Thy  body  sleeps  serenely  there, 
And  well  for  it  thy  soul  may  care, 
It  was  so  beautiful  and  fair, 

Lily  white  so  wholly. 
From  so  pure  and  sweet  a  frame 
Thy  spirit  parted  as  it  came, 

Gentle  as  a  maiden ; 
Now  it  lieth  full  of  rest  — 
Sods  are  lighter  on  its  breast 
Than  the  great,  prophetic  guest 

Wherewith  it  was  laden. 


FANCIES  ABOUT  A  ROSEBUD, 

PRESSED  IN    AN   OLD  COPY  OF  SPENSER. 

Who  prest  you  here  ?    The  Past  can  tell, 
When  summer  skies  were  bright  above, 

And  some  full  heart  did  leap  and  swell 
Beneath  the  white  new  moon  of  love. 

Some  Poet,  haply,  when  the  world 

Showed  like  a  calm  sea,  grand  and  blue, 

Ere  its  cold,  inky  waves  had  curled 
O'er  the  numb  heart  once  warm  and  true ; 
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When,  with  his  soul  brimful  of  morn, 
He  looked  beyond  the  vale  of  Time, 

Nor  saw  therein  the  dullard  scorn 
That  made  his  heavenliness  a  crime ; 

When,  musing  o'er  the  Poets  olden, 

His  soul  did  like  a  sun  upstart 
To  shoot  its  arrows,  clear  and  golden, 

Through  slavery's  cold  and  darksome  heart. 

Alas !  too  soon  the  veil  is  lifted 

That  hangs  between  the  soul  and  pain, 

Too  soon  the  morning-red  hath  drifted 
Into  dull  cloutf,  or  fallen  in  rain ! 

Or  were  you  prest  by  one  who  nurst 

Bleak  memories  of  love  gone  by, 
Whose  heart,  like  a  star  fallen,  burst 

In  dark  and  erring  vacancy? 

To  him  you  still  were  fresh  and  green 
As  when  you  grew  upon  the  stalk, 

And  many  a  breezy  summer  scene 

Came  back  —  and  many  a  moonlit  walk ; 

And  there  would  be  a  hum  of  bees, 

A  smell  of  childhood  in  the  air, 
And  old,  fresh  feelings  cooled  the  breeze 

That.  \ike  loved  fingers,  stirred  his  hair ! 
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Then  would  you  suddenly  be  blasted 
By  the  keen  wind  of  one  dark  thought, 

One  nameless  woe,  that  had  outlasted 
The  sudden  blow  whereby  't  was  brought. 

Or  were  you  prest  here  by  two  lovers 
Who  seemed  to  read  these  verses  rare, 

But  found  between  the  antique  covers 
What  Spenser  could  not  prison  there : 

Songs  which  his  glorious  soul  had  heard, 
But  his  dull  pen  could  never  write, 

Which  flew,  like  some  gold-winged  bird, 
Through  the  blue  heaven  out  of  sight  ? 

My  heart  is  with  them  as  they  sit, 
I  see  the  rosebud  in  her  breast, 

I  see  her  small  hand  taking  it 
From  out  its  odorous,  snowy  nest; 

I  hear  him  swear  that  he  will  keep  it, 
In  memory  of  that  blessed  day, 

To  smile  on  it  or  over-weep  it 

When  she  and  spring  are  far  away. 

Ah  me !     I  needs  must  droop  my  head, 
And  brush  away  a  happy  tear, 

For  they  are  gone,  and,  dry  and  dead, 
The  rosebud  lies  before  me  here. 
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Yet  is  it  in  no  stranger's  hand, 

For  I  will  guard  it  tenderly, 
And  it  shall  be  a  magic  wand 

To  bring  cnine  own  true  love  to  me. 

My  heart  runs  o'er  with  sweet  surmises, 
The  while  my  fancy  weaves  her  rhyme, 

Kind  hopes  and  musical  surprises 
Throng  round  me  from  the  olden  time. 

I  do  not  care  to  know  who  prest  you : 

Enough  for  me  to  feel  and  know 
That  some  heart's  love  and  longing  blest  you, 

Knitting  to-day  with  long-ago. 
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A   FRAGMENT. 

The  night  is  calm  and  beautiful ;  the  snow 
Sparkles  beneath  the  clear  and  frosty  moon 
And  the  cold  stars,  as  if  it  took  delight 
In  its  own  silent  whiteness ;  the  hushed  earth 
Sleeps  in  the  soft  arms  of  the  embracing  blue, 
Secure  as  if  angelic  squadrons  yet 
Encamped  about  her,  and  each  watching  star 
Gained  double  brightness  from  the  flashing  arms 
Of  winged  and  unsleeping  sentinels. 
Upward  the  calm  of  infinite  silence  deepens, 
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The  sea  lhat  flows  between  high  heaven  and  earth, 

Musing  by  whose  smooth  brink  we  sometimes  find 

A  stray  leaf  floated  from  those  happier  shores, 

And  hope,  perchance  not  vainly,  that  some  flower, 

Which  we  had  watered  with  our  holiest  tears, 

Pale  blooms,  and  yet  our  scanty  garden's  best, 

O'er  the  same  ocean  piloted  by  love, 

May  find  a  haven  at  the  feet  of  God, 

And  be  not  wholly  worthless  in  his  sight. 

O,  high  dependence  on  a  higher  Power, 

Sole  stay  for  all  these  restless  faculties 

That  wander,  Ishmael-like,  the  desert  bare 

Wherein  our  human  knowledge  hath  its  home, 

Shifting  their  light-framed  tents  from  day  to  day, 

With  each  new-found  oasis,  wearied  soon, 

And  only  certain  of  uncertainty ! 

O,  mighty  humbleness  that  feels  with  awe, 

Yet  with  avast  exulting  feels,  no  less, 

That  this  huge  Minster  of  the  Universe, 

Whose  smallest  oratories  are  glorious  worlds, 

With  painted  oriels  of  dawn  and  sunset ; 

Whose  carved  ornaments  are  systems  grand, 

Orion  kneeling  in  his  starry  niche, 

The  Lyre  whose  strings  give  music  audible 

To  holy  ears,  and  countless  splendors  more, 

Crowned  by  the  blazing  Cross  high-hung  o'er  all ; 

Whose  organ  music  is  the  solemn  stops 

Of  endless    Change  breathed    through    by  endless 

Good; 
Whose  choristers  are  all  the  morning  stars ; 
Whose  altar  is  the  sacred  human  heart 
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Whereon  Love's  candles  burn  unquenchably, 

Trimmed  day  and  night  by  gentle-handed  Peace ; 

With  all  its  arches  and  its  pinnacles 

That  stretch  forever  and  forever  up, 

Is  founded  on  the  silent  heart  of  God, 

Silent,  yet  pulsing  forth  exhaustless  life 

Through  the  least  veins  of  all  created  things. 

Fit  musings  these  for  the  departing  year ; 

And  God  be  thanked  for  such  a  crystal  night 

As  fills  the  spirit  with  good  store  of  thoughts, 

That,  like  a  cheering  fire  of  walnut,  crackle 

Upon  the  hearthstone  of  the  heart,  and  cast 

A  mild  home-glow  o'er  all  Humanity ! 

•Yes,  though  the  poisoned  shafts  of  evil  doubts 

Assail  the  skyey  panoply  of  Faith, 

Though  the  great  hopes  which  we  have  had  for  man, 

Foes  in  disguise,  because  they  based  belief 

On  man's  endeavor,  not  on  God's  decree  — 

Though  these  proud-visaged  hopes,  once  turned  to 

fly. 

Hurl  backward  many  a  deadly  Parthian  dart 
That  rankles  in  the  soul  and  makes  it  sick 
With  vain  regret,  nigh  verging  on  despair  — 
Yet,  in  such  calm  and  earnest  hours  as  this, 
We  well  can  feel  how  every  living  heart 
That  sleeps  to-night  in  palace  or  in  cot, 
Or  unroofed  hovel,  or  which  need  hath  known 
Of  other  homestead  than  the  arching  sky, 
Is  circled  watchfully  with  seraph  fires ; 
How  our  own  erring  will  it  is  that  hangs 
The  flaming  sword  o'er  Eden's  unclosed  gate, 


^ 
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Which  gives  free  entrance  to  the  pure  in  heart, 

And  with  its  guarding  walls  doth  fence  the  meek. 

Sleep  then,  O  Earth,  in  thy  blue-vaulted  cradle, 

Bent  over  always  by  thy  mother  Heaven ! 

We  all  are  tall  enough  to  reach  God's  hand, 

And  angels  are  no  taller :  looking  back 

Upon  the  smooth  wake  of  a  year  o'erpast, 

We  see  the  black  clouds  furling,  one  by  one, 

From  the  advancing  majesty  of  Truth, 

And  something  won  for  Freedom,  whose  least  gain 

Is  as  a  firm  and  rock-built  citadel 

Wherefrom  to  launch  fresh  battle  on  her  foes ; 

Or,  leaning  from  the  time's  extremest  prow, 

If  we  gaze  forward  through  the  blinding  spray, 

And  dimly  see  how  much  of  ill  remains, 

How  many  fetters  to  be  sawn  asunder 

By  the  slow  toil  of  individual  zeal, 

Or  haply  rusted  by  salt  tears  in  twain, 

We  feel,  with  something  of  a  sadder  heart, 

Yet  bracing  up  our  bruised  mail  the  while, 

And  fronting  the  old  foe  with  fresher  spirit, 

How  great  it  is  to  breathe  with  human  breath, 

To  be  but  poor  foot-soldiers  in  the  ranks 

Of  our  old  exiled  king,  Humanity ; 

Encamping  after  every  hard-won  field 

Nearer  and  nearer  Heaven's  happy  plains. 

Many  great  souls  have  gone  to  rest,  and  sleep 
Under  this  armor,  free  and  full  of  peace : 
If  these  have  left  the  earth,  yet  Truth  remains, 
Endurance,  too,  the  crowning  faculty 
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Of  noble  minds,  and  Love,  invincible 

By  any  weapons  ;  and  these  hem  us  round 

With  silence  such  that  all  the  groaning  clank 

Of  this  mad  engine  men  have  made  of  earth 

Dulls  not  some  ears  for  catching  purer  tones, 

That  wander  from  the  dim  surrounding  vast, 

Or  far  more  clear  melodious  prophecies, 

The  natural  music  of  the  heart  of  man, 

Which  by  kind  Sorrow's  ministry  hath  learned 

That  the  true  sceptre  of  all  power  is  love, 

And  humbleness  the  palace-gate  of  truth. 

What  man  with  soul  so  blind  as  sees  not  here 

The  first  faint  tremble  of  Hope's  morning-star, 

Foretelling  how  the  God-forged  shafts  of  dawn, 

Fitted  already  on  their  golden  string, 

Shall  soon  leap  earthward  with  exulting  flight 

To  thrid  the  dark  heart  of  that  evil  faith 

Whose  trust  is  in  the  clumsy  arms  of  Force, 

The  ozier  hauberk  of  a  ruder  age  ? 

Freedom !  thou  other  name  for  happy  Truth, 

Thou  warrior-maid,  whose  steel-clad  feet  were  never 

Out  of  the  stirrup,  nor  thy  lance  uncouched, 

Nor  thy  fierce  eye  enticed  from  its  watch, 

Thou  hast  learned  now,  by  hero-blood  in  vain 

Poured  to  enrich  the  soil  which  tyrants  reap ; 

By  wasted  lives  of  prophets,  and  of  those 

Who,  by  the  promise  in  their  souls  upheld, 

Into  the  red  arms  of  a  fiery  death 

Went  blithely  as  the  golden-girdled  bee 

Sinks  in  the  sleepy  poppy's  cup  of  flame 

By  the  long  woes  of  nations  set  at  war, 
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That  so  the  swollen  torrent  of  their  wrath 

May  find  a  vent,  else  sweeping  off  like  straws 

The  thousand  cobweb  threads,  grown  cable-huge 

By  time's  long  gathered  dust,  but  cobwebs  still, 

Which  bind  the  Many  that  the  Few  may  gain 

Leisure  to  wither  by  the  drought  of  ease 

What    heavenly   germs    in    their    own    souls    were 

sown ;  — 
By  all  these  searching  lessons  thou  hast  learned 
To  throw  aside  thy  blood-stained  helm  and  spear 
And  with  thy  bare  brow  daunt  the  enemy's  front, 
Knowing  that  God  will  make  the  lily  stalk, 
In  the  soft  grasp  of  naked  Gentleness, 
Stronger  than  iron  spear  to  shatter  through 
The  sevenfold  toughness  of  Wrong's  idle  shield. 


A   MYSTICAL   BALLAD. 

I. 

The  sunset  scarce  had  dimmed  away 
Into  the  twilight's  doubtful  gray : 
One  long  cloud  o'er  the  horizon  lay, 
'Neath  which,  a  streak  of  bluish  white, 
Wavered  between  the  day  and  night ; 
Over  the  pine-trees  on  the  hill 
The  trembling  evening-star  did  thrill, 
And  the  new  moon,  with  slender  rim, 
Through  the  elm  arches  gleaming  dim, 
Filled  memory's  chalice  to  the  brim. 
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II. 

On  such  an  eve  the  heart  doth  grow 

Full  of  surmise,  and  scarce  can  know 

If  it  be  now  or  long  ago, 

Or  if  indeed  it  doth  exist ;  — 

A  wonderful  enchanted  mist 

From  the  new  moon  doth  wander  out, 

Wrapping  all  things  in  mystic  doubt, 

So  that  this  world  doth  seem  untrue, 

And  all  our  fancies  to  take  hue 

From  some  life  ages  since  gone  through. 

in. 

The  maiden  sat  and  heard  the  flow 
Of  the  west  wind  so  soft  and  low 
The  leaves  scarce  quivered  to  and  fro ; 
Unbound,  her  heavy  golden  hair 
Rippled  across  her  bosom  bare, 
Which  gleamed  with  thrilling  snowy  white 
Far  through  the  magical  moonlight : 
The  breeze  rose  with  a  rustling  swell, 
And  from  afar  there  came  the  smell 
Of  a  long-forgotten  lily-bell. 

IV. 

The  dim  moon  rested  on  the  hill, 
But  silent,  without  thought  or  will, 
Where  sat  the  dreamy  maiden  still ; 
And  now  the  moon's  tip,  like  a  star, 
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Drew  down  below  the  horizon's  bar ; 
To  her  black  noon  the  night  hath  grown, 
Yet  still  the  maiden  sits  alone, 
Pale  as  a  corpse  beneath  a  stream, 
And  her  white  bosom  still  doth  gleam 
Through  the  deep  midnight  like  a  dream. 


Cloudless  the  morning  came  and  fair, 

And  lavishly  the  sun  doth  share 

His  gold  among  her  golden  hair, 

Kindling  it  all,  till  slowly  so 

A  glory  round  her  head  doth  glow ; 

A  withered  flower  is  in  her  hand, 

That  grew  in  some  far  distant  land, 

And,  silently  transfigured, 

With  wide  calm  eyes,  and  undrooped  head, 

They  found  the  stranger-maiden  dead. 

VI. 

A  youth,  that  morn,  'neath  other  skies, 
Felt  sudden  tears  burn  in  his  eyes, 
And  his  heart  throng  with  memories ; 
All  things  without  him  seemed  to  win 
Strange  brotherhood  with  things  within, 
And  he  forever  felt  that  he 
Walked  in  the  midst  of  mystery, 
And  thenceforth,  why,  he  could  not  tell, 
His  heart  would  curdle  at  the  smell 
Of  his  once-cherished  lily-bell. 
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VII. 

Something  from  him  had  passed  away ; 
Some  shifting  trembles  of  clear  day, 
Through  starry  crannies  in  his  clay, 
Grew  bright  and  steadfast,  more  and  more, 
Where  all  had  been  dull  earth  before ;   > 
And,  through  these  chinks,  like  him  of  old, 
His  spirit  converse  high  did  hold 
With  clearer  loves  and  wider  powers, 
That  brought  him  dewy  fruits  and  flowers 
From  far  Elysian  groves  and  bowers. 

VIII. 

Just  on  the  farther  bound  of  sense, 

Unproved  by  outward  evidence, 

But  known  by  a  deep  influence 

Which  through  our  grosser  clay  doth  shine 

With  light  unwaning  and  divine, 

Beyond  where  highest  thought  can  fly 

Stretcheth  the  world  of  Mystery  — 

And  they  not  greatly  overween 

Who  deem  that  nothing  true  hath  been 

Save  the  unspeakable  Unseen. 

IX. 

One  step  beyond  life's  work-day  things, 
One  more  beat  of  the  soul's  broad  wings, 
One  deeper  sorrow  sometimes  brings 
The  spirit  into  that  great  Vast 
Where  neither  future  is  nor  past ; 
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None  knoweth  how  he  entered  there, 
But,  waking,  finds  his  spirit  where 
He  thought  an  angel  could  not  soar, 
And,  what  he  called  false  dreams  before, 
The  very  air  about  his  door. 


x. 


These  outward  seemings  are  but  shows 
Whereby  the  body  sees  and  knows ; 
Far  down  beneath,  forever  flows 
A  stream  of  subtlest  sympathies 
That  make  our  spirits  strangely  wise 
In  awe,  and  fearful  bodings  dim 
Which,  from  the  sense's  outer  rim, 
Stretch  forth  beyond  our  thought  and  sight, 
Fine  arteries  of  circling  light, 
Pulsed  outward  from  the  Infinite. 


OPENING   POBM   TO 

A  YEAR'S   LIFE. 

Hope  first  the  youthful  Poet  leads, 
And  he  is  glad  to  follow  her ; 
Kind  is  she,  and  to  all  his  needs 
With  a  free  hand  doth  minister. 
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But,  when  sweet  Hope  at  last  hath  fled, 
Cometh  her  sister,  Memory ; 
She  wreathes  Hope's  garlands  round  her  head, 
And  strives  to  seem  as  fair  as  she. 


Then  Hope  comes  back,  and  by  the  hand 
She  leads  a  child  most  fair  to  see, 
Who  with  a  joyous  face  doth  stand 
Uniting  Hope  and  Memory. 


So  brighter  grew  the  Earth  around, 
And  bluer  grew  the  sky  above ; 
The  Poet  now  his  guide  hath  found, 
And  follows  in  the  steps  of  Love. 


DEDICATION 

TO  VOLUME  OF   POEMS  ENTITLED 

A  YEARNS   LIFE. 

The  gentle  Una  I  have  loved, 

The  snowy  maiden,  pure  and  mild, 

Since  ever  by  her  side  I  roved, 

Through  ventures  strange,  a  wondering  child, 

In  fantasy  a  Red  Cross  Knight, 

Burning  for  her  dear  sake  to  fight. 
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If  there  be  one  who  can,  like  her, 
Make  sunshine  in  life's  shady  places, 
One  in  whose  holy  bosom  stir 
As  many  gentle  household  graces  — 
And  such  I  think  there  needs  must  be 
Will  she  accept  this  book  from  me? 
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Gone,  gone  from  us !  and  shall  we  see 

Those  sybil-leaves  of  destiny, 

Those  calm  eyes,  nevermore? 

Those  deep,  dark  eyes  so  warm  and  bright, 

Wherein  the  fortunes  of  the  man 

Lay  slumbering  in  prophetic  light, 

In  characters  a  child  might  scan? 

So  bright,  and  gone  forth  utterly? 

O  stern  word  —  Nevermore ! 

The  stars  of  those  two  gentle  eyes 
Will  shine  no  more  on  earth ; 
Quenched  are  the  hopes  that  had  their  birth, 
As  we  watched  them  slowly  rise, 
Stars  of  a  mother's  fate ; 
And  she  would  read  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
Pondering,  as  she  sate, 
Over  their  dear  astrology, 
Which  she  had  conned  and  conned  before, 
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Deeming  she  needs  must  read  aright 
What  was  writ  so  passing  bright. 
And  yet,  alas !  she  knew  not  why, 
Her  voice  would  falter  in  its  song, 
And  tears  would  slide  from  out  her  eye, 
Silent,  as  they  were  doing  wrong. 
Her  heart  was  like  a  wind-flower,  bent 
Even  to  breaking  with  the  balmy  dew, 
Turning  its  heavenly  nourishment 
(That  filled  with  tears  its  eyes  of  blue, 
Like  a  sweet  suppliant  that  weeps  in  prayer, 
Making  her  innocency  show  more  fair, 
Vlbeit  unwitting  of  the  ornament,) 
Into  a  load  too  great  for  it  to  bear : 

0  stern  word  — Nevermore ! 

The  tongue,  that  scarce  had  learned  to  claim 
An  entrance  to  a  mother's  heart 
By  that  dear  talisman,  a  mother's  name, 
Sleeps  all  forgetful  of  its  art ! 

1  loved  to  see  the  infant  soul 
(How  mighty  in  the  weakness 
Of  its  untutored  meekness  ! ) 
Peep  timidly  from  out  its  nest, 
His  lips,  the  while, 

Fluttering  with  half-fledged  words, 

Or  hushing  to  a  smile 

That  more  than  words  expressed, 

When  his  glad  mother  on  him  stole 

And  snatched  him  to  her  breast ! 

O,  thoughts  were  brooding  in  those  eyes, 
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That  would  have  soared  like  strong-winged  birds 

Far,  far  into  the  skies, 

Gladdening  the  earth  with  song 

And  gushing  harmonies, 

Had  he  but  tarried  with  us  long ! 

O  stern  word  —  Nevermore ! 


How  peacefully  they  rest, 
Crossfolded  there 
Upon  his  little  breast, 

Those  small,  white  hands  that  ne'er  were  still  before, 
But  ever  sported  with  his  mother's  hair, 
Or  the  plain  cross  that  on  her  breast  she  wore ! 
Her  heart  no  more  will  beat 
To  feel  the  touch  of  that  soft  palm, 
That  ever  seemed  a  new  surprise 
Sending  glad  thoughts  up  to  her  eyes 
To  bless  him  with  their  holy  calm  — 
Sweet  thoughts !  they  made  her  eyes  as  sweet. 
How  quiet  are  the  hands 
That  wove  those  pleasant  bands ! 
But  that  they  do  not  rise  and  sink 
With  his  calm  breathing,  I  should  think 
That  he  were  dropped  asleep ; 
Alas  !  too  deep,  too  deep 
In  this  his  slumber ! 
Time  scarce  can  number 
The  years  ere  he  will  wake  again 
O,  may  we  see  his  eyelids  open  then ! 
O  stern  word  —  Nevermore ! 
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As  the  airy  gossamere, 
Floating  in  the  sunlight  clear, 
Where'er  it  touch eth  clinging  tightly 
Round  glossy  leaf  or  stump  unsightly, 
So  from  his  spirit  wandered  out 
Tendrils  spreading  all  about, 
Knitting  all  things  to  its  thrall 
With  a  perfect  love  of  all  : 
O  stern  word  —  Nevermore  ! 

He  did  but  float  a  little  way 
Adown  the  stream  of  time, 
With  dreamy  eyes  watching  the  ripples  play, 
Or  listening  to  their  fairy  chime ; 
His  slender  sail 
Ne'er  felt  the  gale ; 
He  did  but  float  a  little  way, 
And,  putting  to  the  shore 
While  yet 't  was  early  day, 

1 

Went  calmly  on  his  way, 

To  dwell  with  us  no  more ! 

No  jarring  did  he  feel, 

No  grating  on  his  vessel's  keel ; 

A  strip  of  silver  sand 

Mingled  the  waters  with  the  land 

Where  he  was  seen  no  more : 

O  stern  word  —  Nevermore ! 

Full  short  his  journey  was ;  no  dust 
Of  earth  unto  his  sandals  clave ; 
The  weary  weight  that  old  men  must, 
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He  bore  not  to  the  grave. 

He  seemed  a  cherub  who  had  lost  his  way 

And  wandered  hither,  so  his  stay 

With  us  was  short,  and  't  was  most  meet 

That  he  should  be  no  delver  in  Earth's  clod, 

Nor  need  to  pause  and  cleanse  his  feet 

To  stand  before  his  God ; 

O  blest  word  —  Evermore ! 


THE    SERENADE. 

Gentle,  Lady,  be  thy  sleeping, 
Peaceful  may  thy  dreamings  be, 
While  around  thy  soul  is  sweeping, 
Dreamy-winged,  our  melody ; 
Chant  we,  Brothers,  sad  and  slow, 
Let  our  song  be  soft  and  low 
As  the  voice  of  other  years, 
Let  our  hearts  within  us  melt, 
To  gentleness,  as  if  we  felt 
The  dropping  of  our  mother's  tears. 

Lady !  now  our  song  is  bringing 
Back  again  thy  childhood's  hours  — 
Hearest  thou  the  humbee  singing 
Drowsily  among  the  flowers  ? 
Sleepily,  sleepily 
In  the  noontide  swayeth  he, 
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Half  rested  on  the  slender  stalks 

That  edge  those  well-known  garden  walks ; 

Hearest  thou  the  fitful  whirring 

Of  the  humbird's  viewless  wings  — 

Feel'st  not  round  thy  heart  the  stirring 

Of  childhood's  half-forgotten  things? 


Seest  thou  the  dear  old  dwelling 
With  the  woodbine  round  the  door? 
Brothers,  soft !  her  breast  is  swelling 
With  the  busy  thoughts  of  yore ; 
Lowly  sing  ye,  sing  ye  mildly, 
Rouse  her  spirit  not  so  wildly, 
Lest  she  sleep  not  any  more. 
1 T  is  the  pleasant  summertide, 
Open  stands  the  window  wide  — 
Whose  voices,  Lady,  art  thou  drinking? 
Who  sings  that  best  beloved  tune 
In  a  clear  note,  rising,  sinking, 
Like  a  thrush's  song  in  June? 
Whose  laugh  is  that  which  rings  so  clear 
And  joyous  in  thine  eager  ear? 


Lower,  Brothers,  yet  more  low 
Weave  the  song  in  mazy  twines ; 
She  heareth  now  the  west  wind  blow 
At  evening  through  the  clump  of  pines ; 
O !  mournful  is  their  tune, 
As  of  a  crazed  thing 
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Who,  to  herself  alone, 

Is  ever  murmuring, 

Through  the  night  and  through  the  day, 

For  something  that  hath  passed  away. 

Often,  Lady,  hast  thou  listened, 

Often  have  thy  blue  eyes  glistened, 

Where  the  summer  evening  breeze 

Moaned  sadly  through  those  lonely  trees, 

Or  with  the  fierce  wind  from  the  north 

Wrung  their  mournful  music  forth. 

Ever  the  river  floweth 

In  an  unbroken  stream, 

Ever  the  west  wind  bloweth, 

Murmuring  as  he  goeth, 

And  mingling  with  her  dream ; 

Onward  still  the  river  sweepeth 

With  a  sound  of  long-agone ; 

Lowly,  Brothers,  lo !  she  weepeth, 

She  is  now  no  more  alone ; 

Long-loved  forms  and  long-loved  faces 

Round  about  her  pillow  throng, 

Through  her  memory's  desert  places 

Flow  the  waters  of  our  song. 

Lady !  if  thy  life  be  holy 

As  when  thou  wert  yet  a  child, 

Though  our  song  be  melancholy, 

It  will  stir  no  anguish  wild ; 

For  the  soul  that  hath  lived  well, 

For  the  soul  that  child-like  is, 

There  is  quiet  in  the  spell 

That  brings  back  early  memories. 
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I. 


Lift  up  the  curtains  of  thine  eyes 
And  let  their  light  outshine  ! 

Let  me  adore  the  mysteries 
Of  those  mild  orbs  of  thine, 

Which  ever  queenly  calm  do  roll, 

Attuned  to  an  ordered  soul ! 


11. 


Open  thy  lips  yet  once  again 
And,  while  my  soul  doth  hush 

With  awe,  pour  forth  that  holy  strain 
Which  seemeth  me  to  gush, 

A  fount  of  music,  running  o'er 

From  thy  deep  spirit's  inmost  core ! 


in. 

The  melody  that  dwells  in  thee 

Begets  in  me  as  well 
A  spiritual  harmony, 

A  mild  and  blessed  spell ; 
Far,  far  above  earth's  atmosphere 
I  rise,  whene'er  thy  voice  I  hear. 
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THE    DEPARTED. 

Not  they  alone  are  the  departed, 
Who  have  laid  them  down  to  sleep 
In  the  grave  narrow  and  lonely, 
Not  for  them  only  do  I  vigils  keep, 
Not  for  them  only  am  I  heavy-hearted, 
Not  for  them  only ! 


Many,  many,  there  are  many 
Who  no  more  are  with  me  here, 
As  cherished,  as  beloved  as  any 
Whom  I  have  seen  upon  the  bier. 
I  weep  to  think  of  those  old  faces, 
To  see  them  in  their  grief  or  mirth ; 
I  weep  —  for  there  are  empty  places 
Around  my  heart's  once  crowded  hearth ; 
The  cold  ground  doth  not  cover  them, 
The  grass  hath  not  grown  over  them, 
Yet  are  they  gone  from  me  on  earth ;  — 
O !  how  more  bitter  is  this  weeping, 
Than  for  those  lost  ones  who  are  sleeping 
Where  sun  will  shine  and  flowers  blow, 
Where  gentle  winds  will  whisper  low, 
And  the  stars  have  them  in  their  keeping ! 
Wherefore  from  me  who  loved  you  so, 
O !  wherefore  did  ye  go  ? 
I  have  shed  full  many  a  tear, 
I  have  wrestled  oft  in  prayer  — 
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But  ye  do  not  come  again ; 
How  could  anything  so  dear, 
How  could  anything  so  fair, 
Vanish  like  the  summer  rain  ? 
No,  no,  it  cannot  be, 
But  ye  are  still  with  me ! 


And  yet,  O  !  where  art  thou, 
Childhood,  with  sunny  brow 
And  floating  hair? 
Where  art  thou  hiding  now? 
I  have  sought  thee  everywhere, 
All  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers 
Of  those  garden- walks  of  ours  — 
Thou  art  not  there ! 
When  the  shadow  of  Night's  wings 
Hath  darkened  all  the  Earth, 
I  listen  to  thy  gambolings 
Beside  the  cheerful  hearth — 
Thou  art  not  there  ! 
I  listen  to  the  far-off  bell, 
I  murmur  o'er  the  little  songs 
Which  thou  didst  love  so  well, 
Pleasant  memories  come  in  throngs 
And  mine  eyes  are  blurred  with  tears,   * 
But  no  glimpse  of  thee  appears  : 
Lonely  am  I  in  the  Winter,  lonely  in  the  Spring, 
Summer  and  Harvest  bring  no  trace  of  thee  — 
Oh  !  whither,  whither  art  thou  wandering, 
Thou  who  didst  once  so  cleave  to  me? 
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And  Love  is  gone ;  — 
I  have  seen  him  come, 
I  have  seen  him,  too,  depart, 
Leaving  desolate  his  home, 
His  bright  home  in  my  heart. 
I  am  alone  ! 

Cold,  cold  is  his  hearth-stone, 
Wide  open  stands  the  door ; 
The  frolic  and  the  gentle  one 
Shall  I  see  no  more,  no  more? 
At  the  fount  the  bowl  is  broken, 
I  shall  drink  it  not  again, 
All  my  longing  prayers  are  spoken, 
And  felt,  ah,  woe  is  me,  in  vain ! 
Oh,  childish  hopes  and  childish  fancies, 
Whither  have  ye  fled  away  ? 
I  long  for  you  in  mournful  trances, 
I  long  for  you  by  night  and  day ; 
Beautiful  thoughts  that  once  were  mine, 
Might  I  but  win  you  back  once  more, 
Might  ye  about  my  being  twine 
And  cluster  as  ye  did  of  yore  ! 
O  !  do  not  let  me  pray  in  vain  — 
How  good  and  happy  I  should  be, 
How  free  from  every  shade  of  pain/ 
If  ye  would  come  again  to  me ! 
O,  come  again !  come,  come  again ! 
Hath  the  sun  forgot  its  brightness, 
Have  the  stars  forgot  to  shine, 
That  they  bring  not  their  wonted  lightness 
To  this  weary  heart  of  mine? 
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'T  is  not  the  sun  that  shone  on  thee, 
Happy  childhood,  long  ago — 
Not  the  same  stars  silently 
Looking  on  the  same  bright  snow  — 
Not  the  same  that  Love  and  I 
Together  watched  in  days  gone  by ! 
No,  not  the  same,  alas  for  me ! 

Would  God  that  those  who  early  went 
To  the  house  dark  and  low, 
For  whom  our  mourning  heads  were  bent, 
For  whom  our  steps  were  slow ; 
O  would  that  these  alone  had  left  us, 
That  Fate  of  these  alone  had  reft  us, 
Would  God  indeed  that  it  were  so ! 
Many  leaves  too  soon  must  wither, 
Many  flowers  too  soon  must  die, 
Many  bright  ones  wandering  hither, 
We  know  not  whence,  we  know  not  why, 
Like  the  leaves  and  like  the  flowers, 
Vanish,  ere  the  summer  hours, 
That  brought  them  to  us,  have  gone  by. 

O  for  the  hopes  and  for  the  feelings, 
Childhood,  that  I  shared  with  thee  — 
The  high  resolves,  the  bright  revealings 
Of  the  soul's  might,  which  thou  gav'st  me, 
Gentle  Love,  woe  worth  the  day, 
Woe  worth  the  hour  when  thou  wert  born, 
Woe  worth  the  day  thou  fled'st  away  — 
A  shade  across  the  wind-waved  corn  — 
A  dewdrop  falling  from  the  leaves 
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Chance-shaken  in  a  summer's  morn ! 

Woe,  woe  is  me !  my  sick  heart  grieves, 

Companionless  and  anguish-worn ! 

I  know  it  well,  our  manly  years 

Must  be  baptized  in  bitter  tears ; 

Full  many  fountains  must  run  dry 

That  youth  has  dreamed  for  long  hours  by, 

Choked  by  convention's  siroc  blast 

Or  drifting  sands  of  many  cares ; 

Slowly  they  leave  us  all  at  last, 

And  cease  their  flowing  unawares. 
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Anacreon  of  the  meadow, 
Drunk  with  the  joy  of  spring ! 
Beneath  the  tall  pine's  voiceful  shadow 
I  lie  and  drink  thy  jargoning ; 
My  soul  is  full  with  melodies, 
One  drop  would  overflow  it, 
And  send  the  tears  into  mine  eyes  — 
But  what  carest  thou  to  know  it? 
Thy  heart  is  free  as  mountain  air, 
And  of  thy  lays  thou  hast  no  care, 
Scattering  them  gayly  everywhere, 
Happy,  unconscious  poet ! 

Upon  a  tuft  of  meadow  grass, 
While  thy  loved-one  tends  the  nest, 
Thou  swayest  as  the  breezes  pass, 
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Unburdening  thine  o'erfull  breast 

Of  the  crowded  songs  that  fill  it, 

Just  as  joy  may  choose  to  will  it. 

Lord  of  thy  love  and  liberty, 

The  blithest  bird  of  merry  May, 

Thou  turnest  thy  bright  eyes  on  me, 

That  say  as  plain  as  eye  can  say  — 

"  Here  sit  we,  here  in  the  summer  weather, 

I  and  my  modest  mate  together ; 

Whatever  your  wise  thoughts  may  be, 

Under  that  gloomy  old  pine-tree, 

We  do  not  value  them  a  feather." 

Now,  leaving  earth  and  me  behind, 
Thou  beatest  up  against  the  wind, 
Or,  floating  slowly  down  before  it, 
Above  thy  grass-hid  nest  thou  flutterest 
And  thy  bridal  love-song  utterest, 
Raining  showers  of  music  o'er  it, 
Weary  never,  still  thou  trillest, 
Spring-gladsome  lays, 
As  of  moss-rimmed  water-brooks 
Murmuring  through  pebbly  nooks 
In  quiet  summer  days. 
My  heart  with  happiness  thou  fillest, 
I  seem  again  to  be  a  boy 
Watching  thee,  gay,  blithesome  lover, 
O'er  the  bending  grass-tops  hover, 
Quivering  thy  wings  for  joy. 
There  's  something  in  the  apple-blossom, 
The  greening  grass  and  bobolink's  song, 
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That  wakes  again  within  my  bosom 
Feelings  which  have  slumbered  long. 
As  long,  long  years  ago  I  wandered, 
I  seem  to  wander  even  yet, 
The  hours  the  idle  school-boy  squandered, 
The  man  would  die  ere  he'd  forget. 

0  hours  that  frosty  eld  deemed  wasted, 
Nodding  his  gray  head  toward  my  books, 

1  dearer  prize  the  lore  I  tasted 

With  you,  among  the  trees  and  brooks, 

Than  all  that  I  have  gained  since  then 

From  learned  books  or  study-withered  men 

Nature,  thy  soul  was  one  with  mine, 

And,  as  a  sister  by  a  younger  brother 

Is  loved,  each  flowing  to  the  other, 

Such  love  for  me  was  thine. 

Or  wert  thou  not  more  like  a  loving  mother 

With  sympathy  and  loving  power  to' heal, 

Against  whose  heart  my  throbbing  head  I  'd  lay 

And  moan  my  childish  sorrows  all  away, 

Till  calm  and  holiness  would  o'er  me  steal  ? 

Was  not  the  golden  sunset  a  dear  friend? 

Found  I  no  kindness  in  the  silent  moon, 

And  the  green  trees,  whose  tops  did  sway  and  bend, 

Low  singing  evermore  their  pleasant  tune  ? 

Felt  I  no  heart  in  dim  and  solemn  woods  - 

No  loved-one's  voice  in  lonely  solitudes  ? 

Yes,  yes !  unhoodwinked  then  my  spirit's  eyes, 

Blind  leaders  had  not  taught  me  to  be  wise. 

Dear  hours  !  which  now  again  I  over-live, 
Hearing  and  seeing  with  the  ears  and  eyes 
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Of  childhood,  ye  were  bees,  that  to  the  hive 

Of  my  young  heart  came  laden  with  rich  prize, 

Gathered  in  fields  and  woods  and  sunny  dells,  to  be 

My  spirit's  food  in  days  more  wintery. 

Yea,  yet  again  ye  come  !  ye  come ! 

And,  like  a  child  once  more  at  home 

After  long  sojourning  in  alien  climes, 

I  lie  upon  my  mother's  breast, 

Feeling  the  blessedness  of  rest, 

And  dwelling  in  the  light  of  other  times. 

O  ye  whose  living  is  not  Life, 
Whose  dying  is  but  death, 
Song,  empty  toil  and  petty  strife, 
Rounded  with  loss  of  breath  ! 
Go,  look  on  Nature's  countenance, 
Drink  in  the  blessing  of  her  glance ; 
Look  on  the  sunset,  hear  the  wind, 
The  cataract,  the  awful  thunder ; 
Go,  worship  by  the  sea ; 
Then,  and  then  only,  shall  ye  find, 
With  ever-growing  wonder, 
Man  is  not  all  in  all  to  ye ; 
Go  with  a  meek  and  humble  soul, 
Then  shall  the  scales  of  self  unroll 
From  off  your  eyes  —  the  weary  packs 
Drop  from  your  heavy-laden  backs ; 
And  ye  shall  see, 
With  reverent  and  hopeful  eyes, 
Glowing  with  new-born  energies, 
How  great  a  thing  it  is  to  be  ! 
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FORGETFULNESS. 

There  's  a  haven  of  sure  rest 

From  the  loud  world's  bewildering  stress : 
As  a  bird  dreaming  on  her  nest, 
As  dew  hid  in  a  rose's  breast, 
As  Hesper  in  the  glowing  West ; 
So  the  heart  sleeps 
In  thy  calm  deeps, 
Serene  Forgetfulness ! 


No  sorrow  in  that  place  may  be, 

The  noise  of  life  grows  less  and  less : 
As  moss  far  down  within  the  sea, 
As,  in  white  lily  caves,  a  bee, 
As  life  in  a  hazy  reverie ; 
So  the  heart's  wave 
In  thy  dim  cave, 
Hushes,  Forgetfulness! 


Duty  and  care  fade  far  away ; 

What  toil  may  be  we  cannot  guess : 
As  a  ship  anchored  in  the  bay, 
As  a  cloud  at  summer-noon  astray, 
As  water-blooms  in  a  breezeless  day ; 
So,  'neath  thine  eyes, 
The  full  heart  lies, 
And  dreams,  Forgetfulness ! 
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SONG. 


I. 


What  reck  I  of  the  stars,  when  I 

May  gaze  into  thine  eyes, 
O'er  which  the  brown  hair  flowingly 

Is  parted  maidenwise 
From  thy  pale  forehead,  calm  and  bright, 
Over  thy  cheeks  so  rosy  white  ? 


II. 


What  care  I  for  the  red  moon-rise  ? 

Far  liefer  would  I  sit 
And  watch  the  joy  within  thine  eyes 

Gush  up  at  sight  of  it ; 
Thyself  my  queenly  moon  shall  be, 
Ruling  my  heart's  deep  tides  for  me ! 


in. 

What  heed  I  if  the  sky  be  blue? 

So  are  thy  holy  eyes, 
And  bright  with  shadows  ever  new 

Of  changeful  sympathies, 
Which  in  thy  soul's  unruffled  deep 
Rest  evermore,  but  never  sleep. 
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THE   POET. 

He  who  hath  felt  Life's  mystery 

Press  on  him  like  thick  night, 
Whose  soul  hath  known  no  history 

But  struggling  after  light ;  — 
He  who  hath  seen  dim  shapes  arise 

In  the  soundless  depths  of  soul, 
Which  gaze  on  him  with  meaning  eyes 

Full  of  the  mighty  whole, 
Yet  will  no  word  of  healing  speak, 

Although  he  pray  night-long, 
"  O,  help  me,  save  me !  I  am  weak, 

And  ye  are  wondrous  strong! "  — 
Who,  in  the  midnight  dark  and  deep, 

Hath  felt  a  voice  of  might 
Come  echoing  through  the  halls  of  sleep 

From  the  lone  heart  of  Night, 
And,  starting  from  his  restless  bed, 

Hath  watched  and  wept  to  know 
What  meant  that  oracle  of  dread 

That  stirred  his  being  so ; 
He  who  hath  felt  how  strong  and  great 

This  Godlike  soul  of  man, 
And  looked  full  in  the  eyes  of  Fate, 

Since  Life  and  Thought  began ; 
The  armor  of  whose  moveless  trust 

Knoweth  no  spot  of  weakness, 
Who  hath  trod  fear  into  the  dust 

Beneath  the  feet  of  meekness ;  — 
He  who  hath  calmly  borne  his  cross, 

Knowing  himself  the  king 
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Of  time,  nor  counted  it  a  loss 

To  learn  by  suffering ;  — 
And  who  hath  worshipped  woman  still 

With  a  pure  soul  and  lowly, 
Nor  ever  hath  in  deed  or  will 

Profaned  her  temple  holy  — 
He  is  the  Poet,  him  unto 

The  gift  of  song  is  given, 
Whose  life  is  lofty,  strong,  and  true, 

Who  never  fell  from  Heaven ; 
He  is  the  Poet,  from  his  lips 

To  live  forevermore, 
Majestical  as  full-sailed  ships, 

The  words  of  Wisdom  pour. 


FLOWERS. 

"  Hail  be  thou,  holie  hearbe, 
Growing  on  the  ground, 
All  in  the  mount  Calvary 
First  wert  thou  found ; 
Thou  art  good  for  manie  a  sore, 
Thou  healest  manie  a  wound, 
In  the  name  of  sweete  Jesus 
I  take  thee  from  the  ground." 

—  Ancient  Charm-versi 

1. 

When,  from  a  pleasant  ramble,  home 
Fresh-stored  with  quiet  thoughts,  I  come, 
I  pluck  some  wayside  flower 
And  press  it  in  the  choicest  nook 
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Of  a  much-loved  and  oft-read  book 

And,  when  upon  its  leaves  I  look 

In  a  less  happy  hour, 

Dear  memory  bears  me  far  away 

Unto  her  fairy  bower, 

And  on  her  breast  my  head  I  lay, 

While,  in  a  motherly,  sweet  strain, 

She  sings  me  gently  back  again 

To  by-gone  feelings,  until  they 

Seem  children  born  of  yesterday. 


11. 

Yes,  many  a  story  of  past  hours 
I  read  in  these  dear  withered  flowers, 
And  once  again  I  seem  to  be 
Lying  beneath  the  old  oak-tree, 
And  looking  up  into  the  sky, 
Through  thick  leaves  rifted  fitfully, 
Lulled  by  the  rustling  of  the  vine, 
Or  the  faint  low  of  far-off  kine ; 
And  once  again  I  seem 
To  watch  the  whirling  bubbles  flee, 
Through  shade  and  gleam  alternately, 
Down  the  vine-bowered  stream ; 
Or  'neath  the  odorous  linden-trees, 
When  summer  twilight  lingers  long, 
To  hear  the  flowing  of  the  breeze 
And  unseen  insects'  slumberous  song, 
That  mingle  into  one  and  seem 
Like  dim  murmurs  of  a  dream ; 
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Fair  faces,  too,  I  seem  to  see, 
Smiling  from  pleasant  eyes  at  me, 
And  voices  sweet  I  hear, 
That,  like  remembered  melody, 
Flow  through  my  spirit's  ear. 

in. 

A  poem  every  flower  is, 
And  every  leaf  a  line, 
And  with  delicious  memories 
They  fill  this  heart  of  mine : 
No  living  blossoms  are  so  clear 
As  these  dead  relics  treasured  here ; 
One  tells  of  love,  of  friendship  one, 
Love's  quiet  after-sunset  time, 
When  the  all-dazzling  light  is  gone, 
And,  with  the  soul's  low  vesper-chime, 
O'er  half  its  heaven  doth  out-flow 
A  holy  calm  and  steady  glow. 
Some  are  gay  feast-song,  some  are  dirges, 
In  some  a  joy  with  sorrow  merges ; 
One  sings  the  shadowed  woods,  and  one  the 

roar 
Of  ocean's  everlasting  surges, 
Tumbling  upon  the  beach's  hard-beat  floor, 
Or  sliding  backward  from  the  shore 
To  meet  the  landward  waves  and  slowly 

plunge  once  more. 
O  flowers  of  grace,  I  bless  ye  all 
By  the  dear  faces  ye  recall ! 
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IV. 

Upon  the  banks  of  Life's  deep  streams 
Full  many  a  flower  groweth, 
Which  with  a  wondrous  fragrance  teems, 
And  in  the  silent  water  gleams, 
And  trembles  as  the  water  floweth ; 
Many  a  one  the  wave  upteareth, 
Washing  ever  the  roots  away, 
And  far  upon  its  bosom  beareth, 
To  bloom  no  more  in  Youth's  glad  May. 
As  farther  on  the  river  runs, 
Flowing  more  deep  and  strong, 
Only  a  few  pale,  scattered  ones 
Are  seen  the  dreary  banks  along ; 
And  where  those  flowers  do  not  grow,  | 

The  river  floweth  dark  and  chill,  ' 

Its  voice  is  sad,  and  with  its  flow 
Mingles  ever  a  sense  of  ill ; 
Then,  Poet,  thou  who  gather  dost 
Of  Life's  best  flowers  the  brightest, 
O,  take  good  heed  they  be  not  lost 
While  with  the  angry  flood  thou  fightest ! 

v. 

In  the  cool  grottos  of  the  soul, 
Whence  flows  thought's  crystal  river, 
Whence  songs  of  joy  forever  roll 
To  Him  who  is  the  Giver  — 
There  store  thou  them,  where  fresh  and  green 
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Their  leaves  and  blossoms  may  be  seen, 

A  spring  of  joy  that  faileth  never ; 

There  store  thou  them,  and  they  shall  be 

A  blessing  and  a  peace  to  thee, 

And  in  their  youth  and  purity 

Thou  shalt  be  young  forever  ! 

Then,  with  their  fragrance  rich  and  rare, 

Thy  living  shall  be  rife, 

Strength  shall  be  thine  thy  cross  to  bear, 

And  they  shall  be  a  chaplet  fair, 

Breathing  a  pure  and  holy  air, 

To  crown  thy  holy  life. 

VI. 

O  Poet !  above  all  men  blest, 
Take  heed  that  thus  thou  store  them ; 
Love,  Hope,  and  Faith  shall  ever  rest, 
Sweet  birds  (upon  how  sweet  a  nest !) 
Watchfully  brooding  o'er  them. 
And  from  those  flowers  of  Paradise 
Scatter  thou  many  a  blessed  seed, 
Wherefrom  an  offspring  may  arise 
To  cheer  the  hearts  and  light  the  eyes 
Of  after-voyagers  in  their  need. 
They  shall  not  fall  on  stony  ground, 
But,  yielding  all  their  hundred-fold, 
Shall  shed  a  peacefulness  around, 
Whose  strengthening  joy  may  not  be  told, 
So  shall  thy  name  be  blest  of  all, 
And  thy  remembrance  never  die ; 
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For  of  that  seed  shall  surely  fall 

In  the  fair  garden  of  Eternity. 

Exult  then  in  the  nobleness 

Of  this  thy  work  so  holy, 

Yet  be  not  thou  one  jot  the  less 

Humble  and  meek  and  lowly, 

But  let  thine  exultation  be 

The  reverence  of  a  bended  knee ; 

And  by  thy  life  a  poem  write, 

Built  strongly  day  by  day — 

And  on  the  rock  of  Truth  and  Right 

Its  deep  foundations  lay. 


VII. 

It  is  thv  duty  !    Guard  it  well ! 
For  unto  thee  hath  much  been  given, 
And  thou  canst  make  this  life  a  Hell, 
Or  Jacob's-ladder  up  to  Heaven. 
Let  not  thy  baptism  in  Life's  wave 
Make  thee  like  him  whom  Homer  sings 
A  sleeper  in  a  living  grave, 
Callous  and  hard  to  outward  things ; 
But  open  all  thy  soul  and  sense 
To  every  blessed  influence 
That  from  the  heart  of  Nature  springs : 
Then  shall  thy  Life-flowers  be  to  thee, 
When  thy  best  years  are  told, 
As  much  as  these  have  been  to  me  — 
Yea,  more,  a  thousand-fold ! 
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THE   LOVER. 

I. 

Go  from  the  world  from  East  to  West, 

Search  every  land  beneath  the  sky, 

You  cannot  find  a  man  so  blest, 

A  king  so  powerful  as  I, 

Though  you  should  seek  eternally. 

11. 

For  I  a  gentle  lover  be, 
Sitting  at  my  loved-one's  side ; 
She  giveth  her  whole  soul  to  me 
Without  a  wish  or  thought  of  pride, 
And  she  shall  be  my  cherished  bride. 

in. 

No  show  of  gaudiness  hath  she, 
She  doth  not  flash  with  jewels  rare ; 
In  beautiful  simplicity 
She  weareth  leafy  garlands  fair, 
Or  modest  flowers  in  her  hair. 

rv. 

Sometimes  she  dons  a  robe  of  green, 
Sometimes  a  robe  of  snowy  white, 
But,  in  whatever  garb  she's  seen, 
It  seems  most  beautiful  and  right, 
And  is  the  loveliest  to  my  sight. 
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v. 

Not  I  her  lover  am  alone, 
Yet  unto  all  she  doth  suffice, 
None  jealous  is,  and  ever}*  one 
Reads  love  and  truth  within  her  eyes, 
And  deemeth  her  his  own  dear  prize. 

VI. 

And  so  thou  art,  Eternal  Nature ! 
Yes,  bride  of  Heaven,  so  thou  art ; 
Thou  wholly  lovest  every  creature, 
Giving  to  each  no  stinted  part, 
But  filling  every  peaceful  heart. 


TO  E.  W.  G.  ! 

"  Dear  Child  !  dear  happy  Girl !  if  thou  appear 
Heedless  —  untouched  with  awe  or  serious  thought, 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine : 
Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year ; 
And  worship'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not." 

—  Wordsworth. 

As  through  a  strip  of  sunny  light 

A  white  dove  flashes  swiftly  on, 

So  suddenly  before  my  sight 

Thou  gleamed'st  a  moment  and  wert  gone ; 

And  yet  I  long  shall  bear  in  mind 

The  pleasant  thoughts  thou  left'st  behind. 
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Thou  madest  me  happy  with  thine  eyes, 
And  happy  with  thine  open  smile, 
And,  as  I  write,  sweet  memories 
Come  thronging  round  me  all  the  while ; 
Thou  madest  me  happy  with  thine  eyes  — 
And  gentle  feelings  long  forgot 
Looked  up  and  oped  their  eyes, 
Like  violets  when  they  see  a  spot 
Of  summer  in  the  skies. 

Around  thy  playful  lips  did  glitter 
Heat-lightnings  of  a  girlish  scorn ; 
Harmless  they  were,  for  nothing  bitter 
In  thy  dear  heart  was  ever  born  — 
That  merry  heart  that  could  not  lie 
Within  its  warm  nest  quietly, 
But  ever  from  each  full,  dark  eye 
Was  looking  kindly  night  and  morn. 

There  was  an  archness  in  thine  eyes, 
Born  of  the  gentlest  mockeries, 
And  thy  light  laughter  rang  as  clear 
As  water-drops  I  loved  to  hear 
In  days  of  boyhood,  as  they  fell 
Tinkling  far  down  the  dim,  still  well ; 
And  with  its  sound  come  back  once  more 
The  feelings  of  my  early  years, 
And  half  aloud  I  murmured  o'er  — 
"  Sure  I  have  heard  that  sound  before, 
It  is  so  pleasant  in  mine  ears.17 
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Whenever  thou  didst  look  on  me 
I  thought  of  merry  birds, 
And  something  of  spring's  melody 
Came  to  me  in  thy  words ; 
Thy  thoughts  did  dance  and  bound  along 
Like  happy  children  in  their  play, 
Whose  hearts  run  over  into  song 
For  gladness  of  the  summer's  day ; 
And  mine  grew  dizzy  with  the  sight, 
Still  feeling  lighter  and  more  light, 
Till,  joining  hands,  they  whirled  away, 
As  blithe  and  merrily  as  they. 

I  bound  a  larch-twig  round  with  flowers, 
Which  thou  didst  twine  among  thy  hair, 
And  gladsome  were  the  few,  short  hours 
When  I  was  with  thee  there ; 
So  now  that  thou  art  far  away, 
Safe-nestled  in  thy  warmer  clime, 
In  memory  of  a  happier  day 
I  twine  this  simple  wreath  of  rhyme. 

Dost  mind  how  she,  whom  thou  dost  love 
More  than  in  light  words  may  be  said, 
A  coronal  of  amaranth  wove 
About  thy  duly-sobered  head, 
Which  kept  itself  a  moment  still 
That  she  might  have  her  gentle  will? 
Thy  childlike  grace  and  purity 
O  keep  forever  more, 
And  as  thou  art,  still  strive  to  be, 
That  on  the  farther  shore 
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Of  Time's  dark  waters  ye  may  meet, 
And  she  may  twine  around  thy  brow 
A  wreath  of  those  bright  flowers  that  grow 
Where  blessed  angels  set  their  feet ! 


ISABEL. 


As  the  leaf  upon  the  tree, 

Fluttering,  gleaming  constantly, 

Such  a  lightsome  thing  was  she, 

My  gay  and  gentle  Isabel ! 

Her  heart  was  fed  with  love-springs  sweet, 

And  in  her  face  you'd  see  it  beat 

To  hear  the  sound  of  welcome  feet  — 

And  were  not  mine  so,  Isabel? 

She  knew  it  not,  but  she  was  fair, 
And»like  a  moonbeam  was  her  hair, 
That  falls  where  flowing  ripples  are 
In  summer  evenings,  Isabel ! 
Her  heart  and  tongue  were  scarce  apart, 
Unwittingly  her  lips  would  part, 
And  love  came  gushing  from  her  heart, 
The  woman's  heart  of  Isabel. 

So  pure  her  flesh-garb,  and  like  dew, 
That  in  her  features  glimmered  through 
Each  working  of  her  spirit  true, 
In  wondrous  beauty,  Isabel ! 
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A  sunbeam  struggling  through  thick  leaves, 
A  reaper's  song  mid  yellow  sheaves, 
Less  gladsome  were ;  —  my  spirit  grieves 
To  think  of  thee,  mild  Isabel ! 

I  know  not  when  I  loved  thee  first ; 
Not  loving,  I  had  been  accurst, 
Yet,  having  loved,  my  heart  will  burst, 
Longing  for  thee,  dear  Isabel ! 
With  silent  tears  my  cheeks  are  wet, 
I  would  be  calm,  I  would  forget, 
But  thy  blue  eyes  gaze  on  me  yet, 
When  stars  have  risen,  Isabel. 

The  winds  mourn  for  thee,  Isabel, 
The  flowers  expect  thee  in  the  dell, 
Thy  gentle  spirit  loved  them  well, 
And  I  for  thy  sake,  Isabel! 
The  sunsets  seem  less  lovely  now 
Than  when,  leaf  checkered,  on  thy  biow 
They  fell  as  lovingly  as  thou 
Lingered'st  till  moon-rise,  Isabel ! 

At  dead  of  night  I  seem  to  see 
Thy  fair,  pale  features  constantly 
Upturned  in  silent  prayer  for  me, 
O'er  moveless  clasped  hands,  Isabel ! 
I  call  thee,  thou  dost  not  reply ; 
The  stars  gleam  coldly  on  thine  eye, 
As  like  a  dream  thou  flittest  by, 
And  leav'st  me  weeping,  Isabel ! 
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MUSIC. 

1. 

I  seem  to  lie  with  drooping  eyes, 

Dreaming  sweet  dreams, 
Half  longings  and  half  memories, 

In  woods  where  streams 
With  trembling  shades  and  whirling  gleams, 

Many  and  bright, 

In  song  and  light, 

Are  ever,  ever  flowing ; 
While  the  wind,  if  we  list  to  the  rustling  grass, 
Which  numbers  his  footsteps  as  they  pass, 

Seems  scarcely  to  be  blowing ; 
And  the  far-heard  voice  of  Spring, 
From  sunny  slopes  comes  wandering,    . 
Calling  the  violets  from  the  sleep, 
That  bound  them  under  the  snow-drifts  deep, 
To  orJen  their  childlike,  asking  eyes 
On  the  new  summer's  paradise, 
And  mingled  with  the  gurgling  waters  — 

As  the  dreamy  witchery 
Of  AchelouV  silver-voiced  daughters 

Rose  and  fell  with  the  heaving  sea, 

Whose  great  heart  swelled  with  ecstasy — 
The  song  of  many  a  floating  bird, 

Winding  through  the  rifted  trees, 
Is  dreamily  half-heard  — 

A  sister  stream  of  melodies 
Rippled  by  the  flutterings 
Of  rapture-quivered  wings. 
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n. 


And  now  beside  a  cataract 
I  lie,  and  through  my  soul, 
From  over  me  and  under, 
The  never-ceasing  thunder 
Arousingly  doth  roll ; 
Through  the  darkness  all  compact, 
Through  the  trackless  sea  of  gloom, 
Sad  and  deep  I  hear  it  boom ; 
At  intervals  the  cloud  is  cracked 
And  a  livid  flash  doth  hiss 

Downward  from  its  floating  home, 
Lighting  up  the  precipice 

And  the  never-resting  foam 
With  a  dim  and  ghastly  glare, 
Which,  for  a  heart-beat,  in  the  air, 

Shows  the  sweeping  shrouds 

Of  the  midnight  clouds 
And  their  wildly-scattered  hair 


in. 

Now  listening  to  a  woman's  tone, 
In  a  wood  I  sit  alone  — 
Alone  because  our  souls  are  one ; 
All  around  my  heart  it  flows, 
Lulling  me  in  deep  repose ; 
I  fear  to  speak,  I  fear  to  move, 
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Lest  I  should  break  the  spell  I  love 
Low  and  gentle,  calm  and  clear, 
Into  my  inmost  soul  it  goes, 
As  if  my  brother  dear, 
Who  is  no  longer  here, 
Had  bended  from  the  sky 
And  murmured  in  my  ear 
A  strain  of  that  high  harmony, 
Which  they  may  sing  alone 
Who  worship  round  the  throne. 


IV. 


Now  in  a  fairy  boat, 

On  the  bright  waves  of  song, 
Full  merrily  I  float, 

Merrily  float  along ; 

My  helm  is  veered,  I  care  not  how, 

My  white  sail  bellies  over  me, 
And  bright  as  gold  the  ripples  be 
That  plash  beneath  the  bow ; 

Before,  behind, 

They  feel  the  wind, 

And  they  are  dancing  joyously  — 
While,  faintly  heard,  along  the  far-offshore 
The  surf  goes  plunging  with  a  lingering  roar ; 
Or  anchored  in  a  shadowy  cove, 

Entranced  with  harmonies, 

Slowly  I  sink  and  rise 
As  the  slow  waves  of  music  move. 
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V. 

Now  softly  dashing, 

Bubbling,  plashing, 

Mazy,  dreamy, 

Faint  and  streamy, 

Ripples  into  ripples  melt, 

Not  so  strongly  heard  as  felt ; 

Now  rapid  and  quick, 

While  the  heart  beats  thick, 

The  music's  silver  wavelets  crowd, 

Distinct  and  clear,  but  never  loud ; 

And  now  all  solemnly  and  slow, 

In  mild,  deep  tones  they  warble  low, 

Like  the  glad  song  of  angels,  when 

They  sang  good  will  and  peace  to  men ; 

Now  faintly  heard  and  far, 

As  if  the  spirit's  ears 
Had  caught  the  anthem  of  a  star 

Chanting  with  his  brother-spheres 
In  the  midnight  dark  and  deep, 
When  the  body  is  asleep 
And  wondrous  shadows  pour  in  streams 
From  the  twofold  gate  of  dreams  ; 
Now  onward  roll  the  billows,  swelling 
With  a  tempest-sound  of  might, 
As  of  voices  doom  foretelling 

To  the  silent  ear  of  Night ; 
And  now  a  mingled  ecstasy 

Of  all  sweet  sounds  it  is  ;  — 

O  !  who  may  tell  the  agony 
Of  rapture  such  as  this  ? 
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VI. 

I  have  drunk  of  the  drink  of  immortals, 

I  have  drunk  of  the  life-giving  wine, 
And  now  I  may  pass  the  bright  portals 

That  open  into  a  realm  divine ! 
I  have  drunk  it  through  mine  ears 

In  the  ecstasy  of  song, 
When  mine  eyes  would  fill  with  tears  ' 

That  its  life  were  not  more  long ; 
I  have  drunk  it  through  mine  eyes 

In  beauty's  every  shape, 
And  now  around  my  soul  it  lies, 

No  juice  of  earthly  grape ! 
Wings !  wings  are  given  to  me ; 

I  can  flutter,  I  can  rise, 
Like  a  new  life  gushing  through  me ; 

Sweep  the  heavenly  harmonies  ! 


SONG. 


O !  I  must  look  on  that  sweet  face  once  more  before 

I  die; 
God  grant  that  it  may  lighten  up  with  joy  when  I 

draw  nigh ; 
God  grant  that  she  may  look  on  me  as  kindly  as  she 

seems 
In  the  long  night,  the  restless  night,  i'  the  sunny  land 

of  dreams ! 
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I  hoped,  I  thought,  she  loved  me  once,  and  yet,  I 

know  not  why, 
There  is  a  coldness  in  her  speech,  and  a  coldness  in 

her  eye. 
Something  that  in  another's  look  would  not  seem  cold 

to  me, 
And  yet  like  ice  I  feel  it  chill  the  heart  of  memory. 

She  does  not  come  to  greet  me  so  frankly  as  she  did, 
And  in  her  utmost  openness  I  feel  there  's  something 

hid; 
She  almost  seems   to   shun   me,  as  if  she  thought 

that  I 
Might  win  her  gentle  heart  again  to  feelings  long 

gone  by. 

I  sought  the  first  spring-buds  for  her,  the  fairest  and 

the  best, 
And  she  wore  them   for  their  loveliness  upon  her 

spotless  breast, 
The  blood-root  and  the  violet,  the  frail  anemone, 
She  wore  them,  and  alas !  I  deemed  it  was  for  love 

of  me! 

As  flowers  in  a  darksome  place  stretch  forward  to  the 

light, 
So  to  the  memory  of  her  I  turn  by  day  and  night ; 
As  flowers  in  a  darksome  place  grow  thin  and  pale 

and  wan, 
So  is  it  with  my  darkened  heart,  now  that  her  light 

is  gone. 
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The  thousand  little  things  that  love  doth  treasure  up 

for  aye, 
And  brood  upon  with  moistened  eyes  when  she  that 's 

loved  's  away, 
The  word,  the  look,  the  smile,  the  blush,  the  ribbon 

that  she  wore, 
Each  day  they  grow  more  dear  to  me,  and  pain  me 

more  and  more. 

My  face  I  cover  with  my  hands,  and  bitterly  I  weep, 
That  the  quick-gathering  sands  of  life  should  choke 

a  love  so  deep, 
And  that  the  stream,  so  pure  and  bright,  must  turn 

it  from  its  track, 
Or  to  the  heart-springs,  whence  it  rose,  roll  its  full 

waters  back ! 

As  calm  as  doth  the  lily  float  close  by  the  lakelet's 
brim, 

So  calm  and  spotless,  down  time's  stream,  her  peace- 
ful days  did  swim, 

And  I  had  longed,  and  dreamed,  and  prayed,  that 
closely  by  her  side, 

Down  to  a  haven  still  and  sure,  my  happy  life  might 
glide. 

But  now,  alas !  those  golden  days  of  youth  and  hope 
are  o'er, 

And  I  must  dream  those  dreams  of  joy,  those  guilt- 
less dreams  no  more ; 
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Yet  there  is  something  in  my  heart  that  whispers 

ceaselessly, 
"  Would  God  that  I  might  see  that  face  once  more 

before  I  die ! " 


IANTHE. 

1. 

There  is  a  light  within  her  eyes, 

Like  gleams  of  wandering  fire-flies ; 

From  light  to  shade  it  leaps  and  moves 

Whenever  in  her  soul  arise 

The  holy  shapes  of  things  she  loves ; 

Fitful  it  shines  and  changes  ever, 

Like  star-lit  ripples  on  a  river, 

Or  summer  sunshine  on  the  eaves 

Of  silver-trembling  poplar  leaves, 

Where  the  lingering  dew-drops  quiver. 

I  may  not  tell  the  blessedness 

Her  mild  eyes  send  to  mine, 

The  sunset-tinted  haziness 

Of  their  mysterious  shine, 

The  dim  and  holy  mournfulnes 

Of  their  mellow  light  divine ; 

The  shadow  of  the  lashes  lie 

Over  them  so  lovingly, 

That  they  seem  to  melt  away 

In  a  doubtful  twilight-gray, 
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While  I  watch  the  stars  arise 

In  the  evening  of  her  eyes. 

I  love  it,  yet  I  almost  dread 

To  think  what  it  foreshadoweth  ; 

And,  when  I  muse  how  I  have  read 

That  such  strange  light  betokened  death  — 

Instead  of  fire-fly  gleams,  I  see 

Wild  corpse-lights  gliding  waveringly. 


11. 


With  wayward  thoughts  her  eyes  are  bright, 
Like  shiftings  of  the  northern-light, 
Hither,  thither,  swiftly  glance  they, 
In  a  mazy  twining  dance  they, 
Like  ripply  lights  the  sunshine  weaves, 
Thrown  backward  from  a  shaken  nook, 
Below  some  tumbling  water-brook, 
On  the  o'erarching  platan-leaves, 
All  through  her  glowing  face  they  flit, 
And  rest  in  their  deep  dwelling-place, 
Those  fathomless  blue  eyes  of  hers, 
Till,  from  her  burning  soul  re-lit, 
While  her  upheaving  bosom  stirs, 
They  stream  again  across  her  face 
And  with  such  hope  and  glory  fill  it, 
Death  could  not  have  the  heart  to  chill  it. 
Yet  when  their  wild  light  fades  again, 
I  feel  a  sudden  sense  of  pain, 
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As  if,  while  yet  her  eyes  were  gleaming, 

And  like  a  shower  of  sun-lit  rain 

Bright  fancies  from  her  face  were  streaming, 

Her  trembling  soul  might  flit  away 

As  swift  and  suddenly  as  they. 


in. 

A  wild,  inspired  earnestness 

Her  inmost  being  fills, 
And  eager  self-forgetfulness, 

That  speaks  not  what  it  wills, 
But  what  unto  her  soul  is  given, 
A  living  oracle  from  Heaven, 
Which  scarcely  in  her  breast  is  born 
When  on  her  trembling  lips  it  thrills, 
And,  like  a  burst  of  golden  skies 
Through  storm-clouds  on  a  sudden  torn, 
Like  a  glory  of  the  morn, 
Beams  marvellously  from  her  eyes. 
And  then,  like  a  Spring-swollen  river, 

Roll  the  deep  waves  of  her  full-hearted  thought 
Crested  with  sun-lit  spray, 
Her  wild  lips  curve  and  quiver, 

And  my  rapt  soul,  on  the  strong  tide  upcaught, 
Unwittingly  is  borne  away, 
Lulled  by  a  dreamful  music  ever, 
Far  —  through  the  solemn  twilight-gray 
Of  hoary  woods — through  valleys  green 
Which  the  trailing  vine  embowers, 

And  where  the  purple-clustered  grapes  are  seen 
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Deep-glowing  through  rich  clumps  of  waving  flow- 
ers— 

Now  over  foaming  rapids  swept 

And  with  maddening  rapture  shook  — 
Now  gliding  where  the  water-plants  have  slept 

For  ages  in  a  moss-rimmed  nook  — 

Enwoven  by  a  wild-eyed  band 
Of  earth-forgetting  dreams, 

I  float  to  a  delicious  land 

By  a  sunset  heaven  spanned, 
And  musical  with  streams  ;  — 

Around,  the  calm,  majestic  forms 
And  god-like  eyes  of  early  Greece  I  see, 

Or  listen,  till  my  spirit  warms, 

To  songs  of  courtly  chivalry, 
Or  weep,  unmindful  if  my  tears  be  seen, 
For  the  meek,  suffering  love  of  poor  Undine. 

IV. 

Her  thoughts  are  never  memories, 
But  ever  changeful,  ever  new, 
Fresh  and  beautiful  as  dew 
That  in  a  dell  at  noontide  lies, 
Or,  at  the  close  of  summer  day, 
The  pleasant  breath  of  new -mown  hay : 
Swiftly  they  come  and  pass 
As  golden  birds  across  the  sun, 
As  light-gleams  on  tall  meadow-grass 
Which  the  wind  just  breathes  upon. 
And  when  she  speaks,  her  eyes  I  see 
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Down-gushing  through  their  silken  lattices, 
Like  stars  that  quiver  tremblingly 
Through  leafy  branches  of  the  trees, 
And  her  pale  cheeks  do  flush  and  glow 
With  speaking  flashes  bright  and  rare 

As  crimson  North-lights  on  new-fallen  snow, 
From  out  the  veiling  of  her  hair  — 

Her  careless  hair  that  scatters  down 
On  either  side  her  eyes, 

A  waterfall  leaf-tinged  with  brown 
And  lit  with  the  sunrise. 


v. 

When  first  I  saw  her,  not  of  earth, 
But  heavenly  both  in  grief  and  mirth, 
I  thought  her ;  she  did  seem 
As  fair  and  full  of  mystery, 
As  bodiless,  as  forms  we  see 
In  the  rememberings  of  a  dream ; 
A  moon-lit  mist,  a  strange,  dim  light, 
Circled  her  spirit  from  my  sight ;  — 
Each  day  more  beautiful  she  grew, 

More  earthly  every  day, 
Yet  that  mysterious,  moony  hue 

Faded  not  all  away ; 
She  has  a  sister's  sympathy 
With  all  the  wanderers  of  the  sky, 
But  most  I  Ve  seen  her  bosom  stir 

When  moonlight  round  her  fell, 
For  the  mild  moon  it  loveth  her, 
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She  loveth  it  as  well, 
And  of  their  love  perchance  this  grace 
Was  born  into  her  wondrous  face. 
I  cannot  tell  how  it  may  be, 
For  both,  methinks,  can  scarce  be  true, 
Still,  as  she  earthly  grew  to  me, 
She  grew  more  heavenly  too ; 

She  seems  one  born  in  Heaven 
With  earthly  feelings, 

For,  while  unto  her  soul  are  given 

More  pure  revealings 

Of  holiest  love  and  truth, 
Yet  is  the  mildness  of  her  eyes 
Made  up  of  quickest  sympathies, 

Of  kindliness  and  ruth ; 
So,  though  some  shade  of  awe  doth  stir 
Our  souls  for  one  so  far  above  us, 
We  feel  secure  that  she  will  love  us, 
And  cannot  keep  from  loving  her. 
She  is  a  poem,  which  to  me 
In  speech  and  look  is  written  bright, 
And  to  her  life's  rich  harmony 
Doth  ever  sing  itself  aright ; 
Dear,  glorious  creature ! 
With  eyes  so  dewy  bright, 

And  tenderest  feeling 

Itself  revealing 
In  every  look  and  feature, 
•  Welcome  as  a  homestead  light 
To  one  long-wandering  in  a  clouded  night ; 
O  lovelier  for  her  woman's  weakness, 
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Which  yet  is  strongly  mailed 
.  armor  of  courageous  meekness 

And  faith  that  never  failed  ! 


i  armor  01  courageous  meeKi 
And  faith  that  never  failed ! 


VI. 

Early  and  late,  at  her  souPs  gate, 
Sits  Chastity  in  warderwise, 
No  thoughts  unchallenged,  small  or  great, 
Go  thence  into  her  eyes ; 
Nor  may  a  low,  unworthy  thought 
Beyond  that  virgin  warder  win, 
Nor  one,  whose  password,  is  not  •'  ought," 
May  go  without  or  enter  in. 
I  call  her,  seeing  those  pure  eyes, 
The  Eve  of  a  new  Paradise, 
Which  she  by  gentle  word  and  deed, 
And  look  no  less,  doth  still  create 
About  her,  for  her  great  thoughts  breed 
A  calm  that  lifts  us  from  our  fallen  state, 

And  makes  us  while  with  her  both  good  and  great 
Nor  is  their  memory  wanting  in  our  need : 
With  stronger  loving,  every  hour, 
Turneth  my  heart  to  this  frail  flower, 
Which,  thoughtless  of  the  world,  hath  grown 
To  beauty  and  meek  gentleness, 
Here  in  a  fair  world  of  its  own  — 
By  woman's  instinct  trained  alone  — 
A  lily  fair  which  God  did  bless, 
And  which  from  Nature's  heart  did  draw 

Love,  wisdom,  peace,  and  Heaven's  perfect  law. 
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LOVE'S  ALTAR. 


1. 


I  built  an  altar  in  my  soul, 

I  builded  it  to  one  alone ; 

And  ever  silently  I  stole, 

In  happy  days  of  long-agone, 

To  make  rich  offerings  to  that  one. 


11. 


T  was  garlanded  with  purest  thought. 
And  crowned  with  fancy's  flowers  bright, 
With  choicest  gems  't  was  all  inwrought 
Of  truth  and  feeling ;  in  my  sight 
It  seemed  a  spot  of  cloudless  light. 


in. 


Yet  when  I  made  my  offering  there, 
Like  Cain's,  the  incense  would  not  rise ; 
Back  on  my  heart  down-sank  the  prayer, 
And  altar-stone  and  sacrifice 
Grew  hateful  in  my  tear-dimmed  eyes. 
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IV. 


O'er-grown  with  age's  mosses  green, 
The  little  altar  firmly  stands ; 
It  is  not,  as  it  once  hath  been, 
A  selfish  shrine ;  —  these  time-taught  hands 
Bring  incense  now  from  many  lands. 


v. 


Knowledge  doth  only  widen  love ; 
The  stream,  that  lone  and  narrow  rose, 
Doth,  deepening  ever,  onward  move, 
And  with  an  even  current  flows 
Calmer  and  calmer  to  the  close. 


VI. 


The  love,  that  in  those  early  days 
Girt  round  my  spirit  like  a  wall, 
Hath  faded  like  a  morning  haze, 
And  flames,  unpent  by  self's  mean  thrall. 
Rise  clearly  to  the  perfect  all. 
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MY   LOVE. 


1. 


Not  as  all  other  women  are 
Is  she  that  to  my  soul  is  dear ; 
Her  glorious  fancies  come  from  far 
Beneath  the  silve/  evening-star, 
And  yet  her  heart  is  ever  near. 


11. 


Great  feelings  hath  she  of  her  own 
Which  lesser  souls  may  never  know ; 
God  giveth  them  to  her  alone, 
And  sweet  they  are  as  any  tone 
Wherewith  the  wind  may  choose  to  blow. 


III. 

Yet  in  herself  she  dwelleth  not, 
Although  no  home  were  half  so  fair ; 
No  simplest  duty  is  forgot, 
Life  hath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot 
That  doth  not  in  her  sunshine  share, 
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IV. 

She  doeth  little  kindnesses, 
Which  most  leave  undone,  or  despise, 
For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 
And  giveth  happiness  or  peace, 
Is  low-esteemed  in  her  eyes. 

v. 

She  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things 
And,  though  she  seem  of  other  birth, 
Round  us  her  heart  entwines  and  clings, 
And  patiently  she  folds  her  wings 
To  tread  the  humble  paths  of  earth. 

VI. 

Blessing  she  is :  God  made  her  so, 
And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Fall  from  her  noiseless  as  the  snow, 
Nor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 
That  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless. 

VII. 

She  is  most  fair,  and  thereunto 
Her  life  doth  rightly  harmonize ; 
Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true 
Ne'er  made  less  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 
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vin. 

On  Nature  she  doth  muse  and  brood 
With  such  a  still  and  love-clear  eye  — 
She  is  so  gentle  and  so  good  — 
The  very  flowers  in  the  wood 
Do  bless  her  with  their  sympathy. 

IX. 

She  is  a  woman :  one  in  whom 
The  spring-time  of  her  childish  years 
Hath  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume, 
Though  knowing  well  that  life  hath  room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears. 

x. 

And  youth  in  her  a  home  will  find, 
Where  he  may  dwell  eternally ; 
Her  soul  is  not  of  that  weak  kind 
Which  better  love  the  life  behind 
Than  that  which  is,  or  is  to  be. 

XI. 

I  love  her  with  a  love  as  still 
As  a  broad  river's  peaceful  might, 
Which,  by  high  tower  and  lowly  mill, 
Goes  wandering  at  its  own  will, 
And  yet  doth  ever  flow  aright. 
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xn. 

And,  on  its  full,  deep  breast  serene, 
Like  quiet  isles  my  duties  lie ; 
It  flows  around  them  and  between, 
And  makes  them  fresh  and  fair  and  green, 
Sweet  homes  wherein  to  live  and  die. 


WITH  A  PRESSED  FLOWER. 

This  little  flower  from  afar 
Hath  come  from  other  lands  to  thine ; 
For,  once,  its  white  and  drooping  star 
Could  see  its  shadow  in  the  Rhine. 

Perchance  some  fair-haired  German  maid 
Hath  plucked  one  from  the  self-same  stalk, 
And  numbered  over,  half  afraid, 
Its  petals  in  her  evening  walk. 

"  He  loves  me,  loves  me  not,"  she  cries ; 
**  He  loves  me  more  than  earth  or  Heaven," 
And  then  glad  tears  have  filled  her  eyes 
To  find  the  number  was  uneven. 

So,  Love,  my  heart  doth  wander  forth 
To  farthest  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
And  search  the  fairest  spots  of  earth 
To  find  sweet  flowers  of  thought  for  thee. 
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A  type  this  tiny  blossom  is 
Of  what  my  heart  doth  every  day, 
Seeking  for  pleasant  fantasies 
To  brood  upon  when  thou  'rt  away. 

And  thou  must  count  its  petals  well, 
Because  it  is  a  gift  from  me ; 
And  the  last  one  of  all  shall  tell 
Something  I  Ve  often  told  to  thee. 

But  here  at  home,  where  we  were  born, 
Thou  wilt  find  flowers  just  as  true, 
Down  bending  every  summer  morn 
With  freshness  of  New  England  dew. 

For  Nature,  ever  right  in  love, 
Hath  given  them  the  same  sweet  tongue, 
Whether  with  German  skies  above, 
Or  here  our  granite  rocks  among. 


IMPARTIALITY. 

1. 

I  cannot  say  a  scene  is  fair 
Because  it  is  beloved  of  thee, 
But  I  shall  love  to  linger  there, 
For  sake  of  thy  dear  memory ; 
I  would  not  be  so  coldly  just 
As  to  love  only  what  I  must. 
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A  thousand  isles  of  thousand  hues, 

How  bright !  how  beautiful !  how  rare  I 

Into  my  spirit  they  infuse 

A  purer,  a  diviner  air ; 

The  earth  is  growing  dimmer, 

And  now  the  last  faint  glimmer 

Hath  faded  from  the  hill ; 
But  in  my  higher  atmosphere 
The  sunlight  streameth  red  and  clear, 

Fringing  the  islets  still ;  — 
Love  lifts  us  to  the  sunlight,  1 

Though  the  whole  world  would  be  dark ;  1 

Love,  wide  Love,  is  the  one  light, 

All  else  is  but  a  fading  spark ;  | 

Love  is  the  nectar  which  doth  fill 

Our  soul's  cup  even  to  overflowing,  ; 

And,  warming  heart,  and  thought,  and  will,  I 

Doth  lie  within  us  mildly  glowing,  x 

From  its  own  centre  raying  out 
Beauty  and  Truth  on  all  without. 

ill. 

Each  on  his  golden  throne, 
Full  royally,  alone, 
I  see  the  stars  above  me, 
With  sceptre  and  with  diadem ; 
Mildly  they  look  down  and  love  me, 
For  I  have  ever  yet  loved  them ; 
I  see  their  ever-sleepless  eyes 
Watching  the  growth  of  destinies ; 
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Calm,  sedate, 

The  eyes  of  Fate, 
They  wink  not,  nor  do  roll, 
But  search  the  depths  of  soul  — 
And  in  those  mighty  depths  they  see 
The  germs  of  all  Futurity, 
Waiting  but  the  fitting  time 
To  burst  and  ripen  into  prime, 
As  in  the  womb  of  mother  Earth 
The  seeds  of  plants  and  forests  lie 
Age  upon  age  and  never  die  — 
So  in  the  souls  of  all  men  wait, 
Undyingly  the  seeds  of  Fate  ; 
Chance  breaks  the  clod  and  forth  they  spring, 
Filling  blind  men  with  wondering. 
Eternal  stars  !  with  holy  awe, 
As  if  a  present  God  I  saw, 
I  look  into  those  mighty  eyes 
And  see  great  destinies  arise, 
As  in  those  of  mortal  men 
Feelings  glow  and  fade  again  ! 
All  things  below,  all  things  above, 
Are  open  to  the  eyes  of  Love. 


IV. 


Of  Knowledge  Love  is  master-key, 
Knowledge  of  Beauty ;  passing  dear 
Is  each  to  each,  and  mutually 
Each  one  doth  make  the  other  clear ; 
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Beauty  is  Love,  and  what  we  love 

Straightway  is  beautiful, 

So  is  the  circle  round  and  full, 

And  so  dear  Love  doth  live  and  move 

And  have  his  being, 
Finding  his  proper  food 

By  sure  inseeing, 
In  all  things  pure  and  good, 
Which  he  at  will  doth  cull, 
Like  a  joyous  butterfly 
Hiving  in  the  sunny  bowers 
Of  the  soul's  fairest  flowers, 
Or,  between  the  earth  and  sky, 
Wandering  at  liberty 
For  happy,  happy  hours ! 


v. 


The  thoughts  of  Love  are  Poesy, 
As  this  fair  earth  and  all  we  see 
Are  the  thoughts  of  Deity  — 
And  Love  is  ours  by  our  birthright ! 
He  hath  cleared  mine  inward  sight ; 
Glorious  shapes  with  glorious  eyes 
Round  about  my  spirit  glance, 
Shedding  a  mild  and  golden  light 
On  the  shadowy  face  of  Night ; 
To  unearthly  melodies. 
Hand  in  hand,  they  weave  their  dance, 
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While  a  deep,  ambrosial  lustre 

From  their  rounded  limbs  doth  shine, 

Through  many  a  rich  and  golden  cluster 
Of  streaming  hair  divine. 

In  our  gross  and  earthly  hours 

We  cannot  see  the  Love-given  powers 

Which  ever  round  the  soul  await 
To  do  its  sovereign  will, 

When,  in  its  moments  calm  and  still, 

It  re-assumes  its  royal  state, 

Nor  longer  sits  with  eyes  downcast, 

A  beggar,  dreaming  of  the  past, 

At  its  own  palace-gate. 


VI. 


I  too  am  a  Maker  and  a  Poet ; 
Through  my  whole  soul  I  feel  it  and  know  it ; 
My  veins  are  fired  with  ecstasy  ! 

All-mother  Earth 

Did  ne'er  give  birth 
To  one  who  shall  be  matched  with  me ; 
The  lustre  of  my  coronal 
Shall  cast  a  dimness  over  all.  — 
Alas  !  alas !  what  have  I  spoken  ? 
My  strong,  my  eagle  wings  are  broken, 
And  back  again  to  earth  I  fall ! 
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SOMETHING  NATURAL. 


1. 


When  first  I  saw  thy  soul-deep  eyes, 
My  heart  yearned  to  thee  instantly, 
Strange  longing  in  my  soul  did  rise ; 
I  cannot  tell  the  reason  why, 
But  I  must  love  thee  till  I  die. 


11. 


The  sight  of  thee  hath  well-nigh  grown 
As  needful  to  me  as  the  light ; 
I  am  unrestful  when  alone, 
And  my  heart  doth  not  beat  aright 
Except  it  dwell  within  thy  sight. 


ill. 


And  yet  —  and  yet  —  O  selfish  love ! 
I  am  not  happy  even  with  thee ; 
I  see  thee  in  thy  brightness  move, 
And  cannot  well  contented  be, 
Save  thou  should'st  shine  alone  for  me. 
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IV. 

We  should  love  beauty  even  as  flowers  — 
For  all,  't  is  said,  they  bud  and  blow, 
They  are  the  world's  as  well  as  ours  — 
But  thou  —  alas  !     God  made  thee  grow 
So  fair,  I  cannot  love  thee  so  ! 


THE   SIRENS. 


The  sea  is  lonely,  the  sea  is  dreary, 

The  sea  is  restless  and  uneasy ; 
Thou  seekest  quiet,  thou  art  weary, 
Wandering  thou  knowest  not  whither ;  — 
Our  little  isle  is  green  and  breezy, 
Come  and  rest  thee !    O  come  hither, 
Come  to  this  peaceful  home  of  ours, 

Where  evermore 
The  low  west-wind  creeps  panting  up  the  shore 
To  be  at  rest  among  the  flowers ; 
Full  of  rest,  the  green  moss  lifts, 

As  the  dark  waves  of  the  sea 
Draw  in  and  out  of  rocky  rifts, 

Calling  solemnly  to  thee, 
With  voices  deep  and  hollow  — 
To  the  shore 
Follow !    O  follow ! 
To  be  at  rest  for  evermore  ! 
For  evermore ! 
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Look  how  the  gray,  old  Ocean 
From  the  depths  of  his  heart  rejoices, 
Heaving  with  a  gentle  motion, 
When  he  hears  our  restful  voices ; 
List  how  he  sings  in  an  undertone, 
Chiming  with  our  melody ; 
And  all  sweet  sounds  of  earth  and  air 
Melt  into  one  low  voice  alone, 
That  murmurs  over  the  weary  sea — 
And  seems  to  sing  from  everywhere  — 
"  Here  mayest  thou  harbor  peacefully, 
Here  mayest  thou  rest  from  the  aching  oar ; 

Turn  thy  curved  prow  ashore, 
And  in  our  green  isle  rest  for  evermore ! 

For  evejmore ! 
And  Echo  half  wakes  in  the  wooded  hill, 
And,  to  her  heart  so  calm  and  deep, 
Murmurs  over  in  her  sleep, 
Doubtfully  pausing  and  murmuring  still, 
"  Evermore!" 
Thus,  on  Lifers  weary  sea, 
Heareth  the  marinere 
Voices  sweet,  from  far  and  near, 
Ever  singing  low  and  clear, 
Ever  singing  longingly. 


Is  it  not  better  here  to  be, 
Than  to  be  toiling  late  and  soon? 
In  the  dreary  night  to  see 
Nothing  but  the  blood-red  moon 
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Go  up  and  down  into  the  sea ; 

Or,  in  the  loneliness  of  day, 
To  see  the  still  seals  only, 

Solemnly  lift  their  faces  gray, 
Making  it  yet  more  lonely  ? 

Is  it  not  better,  than  to  hear 

Only  the  sliding  of  the  wave 

Beneath  the  plank,  and  feel  so  near 

A  cold  and  lonely  grave, 

A  restless  grave,  where  thou  shalt  lie 
Even  in  death  unquietly? 
Look  down  beneath  thy  wave-worn  bark, 

Lean  over  the  side  and  see 
The  leaden  eye  of  the  side-long  shark 
Upturned  patiently 

Ever  waiting  there  for  thee : 
Look  down  and  see  those  shapeless  forms, 

Which  ever  keep  their  dreamless  sleep 

Far  down  within  the  gloomy  deep, 
And  only  stir  themselves  in  storms, 
Rising  like  islands  from  beneath, 
And  snorting  through  the  angry  spray, 
As  the  frail  vessel  perisheth 
In  the  whirls  of  their  unwieldly  play ; 

Look  down !  Look  down ! 
Upon  the  seaweed,  slimy  and  dark, 
That  waves  its  arms  so  lank  and  brown, 

Beckoning  for  thee ! 
Look  down  beneath  thy  wave-worn  bark 

Into  the  cold  depth  of  the  sea ! 

Look  down !     Look  down ! 
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Thus,  on  Life's  lonely  sea, 
Heareth  the  marinere 
Voices  sad,  from  far  and  near, 
Ever  singing  full  of  fear, 
Ever  singing  drearfully. 


Here  all  is  pleasant  as  a  dream ; 
The  wind  scarce  shaketh  down  the  dew, 
The  green  grass  floweth  like  a  stream 
Into  the  ocean's  blue : 
Listen  !     O  listen ! 
Here  is  a  gush  of  many  streams, 

A  song  of  many  birds, 
And  every  wish  and  longing  seems 
Lulled  to  a  numbered  flow  of  words  — 

Listen !    O  listen  ! 
Here  ever  hum  the  golden  bees 
Underneath  full-blossomed  trees, 
At  once  with  glowing  fruit  and  flower  crowned ;  — 
The  sand  is  so  smooth,  the  yellow  sand, 
That  thy  keel  will  not  grate,  as  it  touches  the  land ; 
All  around,  with  a  slumberous  sound, 
The  singing  waves  slide  up  the  strand, 
And  there,  where  the  smooth  wet  pebbles  be, 
The  waters  gurgle  longingly, 
As  if  they  fain  would  seek  the  shore, 
To  be  at  rest  from  the  ceaseless  roar, 
To  be  at  rest  for  evermore  — 
For  evermore. 
Thus,  on  Life's  gloomy  sea, 
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Heareth  the  marinere 
Voices  sweet,  far  and  near, 
Ever  singing  in  his  ear, 
Here  is  rest  and  peace  for  thee ! " 
Nantaskbt,  July,  1840. 


A   FEELING. 

The  flowers  and  the  grass  to  me 

Are  eloquent  reproachfully ; 

For  would  they  wave  so  pleasantly 

Or  look  so  fresh  and  fair, 

If  a  man,  cunning,  hollow,  mean, 

Or  one  in  anywise  unclean, 

Were  looking  on  them  there? 


No ;  he  hath  grown  so  foolish-wise 
He  cannot  see  with  childhood's  eyes ; 
He  hath  forgot  that  purity 
And  lowliness  which  are  the  key 
Of  Nature's  mysteries ; 
No ;  he  hath  wandered  off  so  long 
From  his  own  place  of  birth, 
That  he  hath  lost  his  mother-tongue, 
And,  like  one  come  from  far-off  lands, 
Forgetting  and  forgot,  he  stands 
Beside  his  mother's  hearth. 
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THE   BEGGAR. 

A  beggar  through  the  world  am  I, 
From  place  to  place  I  wander  by ;  — 
Fill  up  my  pilgrim's  scrip  for  me, 
For  Christ's  sweet  sake  and  charity ! 

A  little  of  thy  steadfastness, 
Rounded  with  leafy  gracefulness, 
Old  oak,  give  me  — 

That  the  world's  blasts  may  round  me  blow, 
And  I  yield  gently  to  and  fro, 
While  my  stout-hearted  trunk  below 
And  firm-set  roots  unmoved  be. 

Some  of  thy  stern,  unyielding  might, 
Enduring  still  through  day  and  night 
Rude  tempest-shock  and  withering  blight  — 
That  I  may  keep  at  bay 
The  changeful  April  sky  of  chance 
And  the  strong  tide  of  circumstance  — 
Give  me,  old  granite  gray. 

Some  of  thy  mournfulness  serene, 
Some  of  thy  never-dying  green, 
Put  in  this  scrip  of  mine  — 
That  grief  may  fall  like  snowflakes  light, 
And  deck  me  in  a  robe  of  white, 
Ready  to  be  an  angel  bright  — 
O  sweetly-mournful  pine. 
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A  little  of  thy  merriment, 
Of  thy  sparkling,  light  content, 
Give  me  my  cheerful  brook  — 
That  I  may  still  be  full  of  glee 
And  gladsomeness,  where'er  I  be, 
Though  fickle  fate  hath  prisoned  me 
In  some  neglected  nook. 


Ye  have  been  very  kind  and  good 
To  me,  since  I've  been  in  the  wood ; 
Ye  have  gone  nigh  to  fill  my  heart ; 
But  good-by,  kind  friends,  every  one, 
I  Ve  far  to  go  ere  set  of  sun ; 
Of  all  good  things  I  would  have  part, 
The  day  was  high  ere  I  could  start, 
And  so  my  journey  's  scarce  begun. 


Heaven  help  me !  how  could  I  forget 
To  beg  of  thee,  dear  violet ! 
Some  of  thy  modesty, 
That  flowers  here  as  well,  unseen, 
As  if  before  the  world  thou  'dst  been, 
O  give,  to  strengthen  me. 
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SERENADE. 

From  the  close-shut  windows  gleams  no  spark, 
The  night  is  chilly,  the  night  is  dark, 
The  poplars  shiver,  the  pine-trees  moan, 
My  hair  by  the  autumn  breeze  is  blown, 
Under  thy  window  I  sing  alone, 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe !  alone ! 

The  darkness  is  pressing  coldly  around, 
The  windows  shake  with  a  lonely  sound, 
The  stars  are  hid  and  the  night  is  drear, 
The  heart  of  silence  throbs  in  thine  ear, 
In  thy  chamber  thou  sittest  alone, 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe !  alone ! 

The  world  is  happy,  the  world  is  wide, 
Kind  hearts  are  beating  on  every  side ; 
Ah,  why  should  we  lie  so  curled 
Alone  in  the  shell  of  this  great  world  ? 
Why  should  we  any  more  be  alone  ? 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe!  alone! 

O !  't  is  a  bitter  and  dreary  word, 
The  saddest  by  man's  ear  ever  heard ; 
We  each  are  young,  we  each  have  a  heart, 
Why  stand  we  ever  coldly  apart  ? 
Must  we  forever,  then,  be  alone  ? 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe !  alone  ! 
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IRENE. 

Hers  is  a  spirit  deep  and  crystal-clear ; 
Calmly  beneath  her  earnest  face  it  lies, 
Free  without  boldness,  meek  without  a  fear, 
Quicker  to  look  than  speak  its  sympathies ; 
Far  down  into  her  large  and  patient  eyes 
I  gaze,  deep-drinking  of  the  infinite, 
As,  in  the  mid-watch  of  a  clear,  still  night, 
I  look  into  the  fathomless  blue  skies. 

So  circled  lives  she  with  Love's  holy  light, 
That  from  the  shade  of  self  she  walketh  free ; 
The  garden  of  her  soul  still  keepeth  she 
An  Eden  where  the  snake  did  never  enter ; 
She  hath  a  natural,  wise  sincerity, 
A  simple  truthfulness,  and  these  have  lent  her 
A  dignity  as  moveless  as  the  centre ; 
So  that  no  influence  of  earth  can  stir 
Her  steadfast  courage,  or  can  take  away 
The  holy  peacefulness,  which,  night  and  day, 
Unto  her  queenly  soul  doth  minister. 

Most  gentle  is  she ;  her  large  charity 
(An  all  unwitting,  childlike  gift  in  her) 
Not  freer  is  to  give  than  meek  to  bear ; 
And,  though  herself  not  unacquaint  with  care, 
Hath  in  her  heart  wide  room  for  all  that  be  — 
Her  heart  that  hath  no  secrets  of  its  own, 
But  open  is  as  eglantine  full-blown, 
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Cloudless  forever  is  her  brow  serene, 

Speaking  calm  hope  and  trust  within  her,  whence 

Welleth  a  noiseless  spring  of  patience 

That  keepeth  all  her  life  so  fresh,  so  green 

And  full  of  holiness,  that  every  look, 

The  greatness  of  her  woman's  soul  revealing, 

Unto  me  bringeth  blessing,  and  a  feeling 

As  when  I  read  in  God's  own  holy  book. 


A  graciousness  in  giving  that  doth  make 
The  small'st  gift  greatest,  and  a  sense  most  meek 
Of  worthiness,  that  doth  not  fear  to  take 
From  others,  but  which  always  fears  to  speak 
Its  thanks  in  utterance,  for  the  giver's  sake ;  — 
The  deep  religion  of  a  thankful  heart, 
Which  rests  instinctively  with  Heaven's  law 
With  a  full  peace,  that  never  can  depart 
From  its  own  steadfastness ;  —  a  holy  awe 
For  holy  things,  not  those  which  men  call  holy, 
But  such  as  are  revealed  to  the  eyes 
Of  a  true  woman's  soul  bent  down  and  lowly 
Before  the  face  of  daily  mysteries ;  — 
A  love  that  blossoms  soon,  but  ripens  slowly 
To  the  full  goldenness  of  fruitful  prime, 
Enduring  with  a  firmness  that  defies 
All  shallow  tricks  of  circumstance  and  time, 
By  a  sure  insight  knowing  where  to  cling, 
And  where  it  clingeth  never  withering  — 
These  are  Irene's  dowry  —  which  no  fate 
Can  shake  from  their  serene,  deep-builded  state. 
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v In-seeing  sympathy  is  hers,  which  chasteneth 
No  less  than  loveth,  scorning  to  be  bound 
With  fear  of  blame,  and  yet  which  ever  hasteneth 
To  pour  the  balm  of  kind  looks  on  the  wound, 
If  they  be  wounds  which  such  sweet  teaching  makes, 
Giving  itself  a  pang  for  others'  sakes  ; 
No  want  of  faith,  that  chills  with  side-long  eye, 
Hath  she ;  no  jealousy,  no  Levite  pride 
That  passeth  by  upon  the  other  side ; 
For  in  her  soul  there  never  dwelt  a  lie, 
Right  from  the  hand  of  God  her  spirit  came 
Unstained,  and  she  hath  ne'er  forgotten  whence 
It  came,  nor  wandered  far  from  thence, 
But  laboreth  to  keep  her  still  the  same, 
Near  to  her  place  of  birth,  that  she  may  not 
Soil  her  white  raiment  with  an  earthly  spot. 


Yet  sets  she  not  her  soul  so  steadily 
Above,  that  she  forgets  her  ties  to  earth, 
But  her  whole  thought  would  almost  seem  to  be 
How  to  make  glad  one  lowly  human  hearth ; 
For  with  a  gentle  courage  she  doth  strive 
In  thought  and  word  and  feeling  so  to  live 
As  to  make  earth  next  Heaven ;  and  her  heart 
Herein  doth  show  its  most  exceeding  worth, 
That,  bearing  in  our  frailty  her  just  part, 
She  hath  not  shrunk  from  evils  of  this  life, 
But  hath  gone  calmly  forth  into  the  strife, 
And  all  its  sins  and  sorrows  hath  withstood 
With  lofty  strength  of  patient  womanhood : 
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For  this  I  love  her  great  soul  more  than  all, 
That,  being  bound,  like  us,  with  earthly  thrall, 
She  walks  so  bright  and  Heaven-wise  therein  — 
Too  wise,  too  meek,  too  womanly  to  sin. 

Exceeding  pleasant  to  mine  eyes  is  she ; 
Like  a  lone  star  through  riven  storm-clouds  seen 
By  sailors,  tempest-tost  upon  the  sea, 
Telling  of  rest  and  peaceful  heavens  nigh, 
Unto  my  soul  her  star-like  soul  hath  been, 
Her  sight  as  full  of  hope  and  calm  to  me ;  — 
For  she  unto  herself  hath  builded  high 
A  home  serene,  wherein  to  lay  her  head, 
Earth's  noblest  thing  —  a  Woman  perfected. 


THE   LOST  CHILD, 
i. 

I  wandered  down  the  sunny  glade 
And  ever  mused,  my  love,  of  thee ; 

My  thoughts,  like  little  children,  played, 
As  gayly  and  as  guilelessly. 

ii. 

If  any  chanced  to  go  astray, 

Moaning  in  fear  of  coming  harms, 

Hope  brought  the  wanderer  back  alway, 
Safe  nestled  in  her  snowy  arms. 
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III. 


From  that  soft  nest  the  happy  one 
Looked  up  at  me  and  calmly  smiled ; 

Its  hair  shone  golden  in  the  sun, 
And  made  it  seem  a  heavenly  child. 


IV. 


Dear  Hope's  blue  eyes  smiled  mildly  down, 
And  blest  it  with  a  love  so  deep, 

That,  like  a  nursling  of  her  own, 
It  clasped  her  neck  and  fell  asleep. 


THE   CHURCH. 


i. 


I  love  the  rites  of  England's  church ; 

I  love  to  hear  and  see 
The  priest  and  people  reading  slow 

The  solemn  Litany ; 
I  love  to  hear  the  glorious  swell 

Of  chanted  psalm  and  prayer, 
And  the  deep  organ's  bursting  heart, 

Throb  through  the  shivering  air. 


2IO  THE   CHURCH. 


II. 


Chants,  that  a  thousand  years  have  heard, 

I  love  to  hear  again, 
For  visions  of  the  olden  time 

Are  wakened  by  the  strain ; 
With  gorgeous  hues  the  window-glass 

Seems  suddenly  to  glow, 
And  rich  and  red  the  streams  of  light 

Down  through  the  chancel  flow. 


in. 


And  then  I  murmur,  **  Surely  God 

Delighteth  here  to  dwell ; 
This  is  the  temple  of  his  Son 

Whom  he  doth  love  so  well ;  " 
But,  when  I  hear  the  creed  which  saith, 

This  church  alone  is  his, 
I  feel  within  my  soul  that  he 

Hath  purer  shrines  than  this. 


rv. 

For  His  is  not  the  builded  church, 
Nor  organ-shaken  dome  ; 

In  every  thing  that  lovely  is 
He  loves  and  hath  his  home ; 
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And  most  in  soul  that  loveth  well 
All  things  which  he  hath  made, 

Knowing  no  creed  but  simple  faith 
That  may  not  be  gainsaid. 


v. 


His  church  is  universal  Love, 

And  whoso  dwells  therein 
Shall  need  no  customed  sacrifice 

To  wash  away  his  sin  ; 
And  music  in  its  aisles  shall  swell, 

Of  lives  upright  and  true, 
Sweet  as  dreamed  sounds  of  angel-harps 

Down-quivering  through  the  blue. 


VI. 


They  shall  not  ask  a  litany, 

The  souls  that  worship  there, 
But  every  look  shall  be  a  hymn, 

And  every  word  a  prayer ; 
Their  service  shall  be  written  bright 

In  calm  and  holy  eyes, 
And  every  day  from  fragrant  hearts 

Fit  incense  shall  arise. 
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THE    UNLOVELY. 

The  pretty  things  that  others  wear 
Look  strange  and  out  of  place  on  me, 
I  never  seem  dressed  tastefully, 

Because  I  am  not  fair ; 
And,  when  I  would  most  pleasing  seem, 
And  deck  myself  with  joyful  care, 
I  find  it  is  an  idle  dream, 

Because  I  am  not  fair. 


If  I  put  roses  in  my  hair, 
They  bloom  as  if  in  mockery ; 
Nature  denies  her  sympathy, 

Because  I  am  not  fair ; 
Alas !  I  have  a  warm,  true-  heart, 
But  when  I  show  it  people  stare ; 
I  must  forever  dwell  apart, 

Because  I  am  not  fair. 


I  am  least  happy  being  where 
The  hearts  of  others  are  most  light, 
And  strive  to  keep  me  out  of  sight, 

Because  I  am  not  fair ; 
The  glad  ones  often  give  a  glance, 
As  I  am  sitting  lonely  there, 
That  asks  me  why  I  do  not  dance  — 

Because  I  am  not  fair. 
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And  if  to  smile  on  them  I  dare, 
For  that  my  heart  with  love  runs  o'er, 
They  say :  **  What  is  she  laughing  for  ?  n  — 

Because  I  am  not  fair ; 
Love  scorned  or  misinterpreted  — 
It  is  the  hardest  thing  to  bear ; 
I  often  wish  that  I  were  dead, 

Because  I  am  not  fair. 


In  joy  or  grief  I  must  not  share, 
For  neither  smiles  nor  tears  on  me 
Will  ever  look  becomingly, 

Because  I  am  not  fair ; 
Whole  days  I  sit  alone  and  cry, 
And  in  my  grave  I  wish  I  were  — 
Yet  none  will  weep  me  if  I  die, 

Because  I  am  not  fair. 


My  grave  will  be  so  lone  and  bare, 
I  fear  to  think  of  those  dark  hours, 
For  none  will  plant  it  o'er  with  flowers, 

Because  I  am  not  fair ; 
They  will  not  in  the  summer  come 
And  speak  kind  words  above  me  there ; 
To  me  the  grave  will  be  no  home, 

Because  I  am  not  fair. 
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LOVE-SONG. 

Nearer  to  thy  mother-heart, 
Simple  Nature,  press  me, 
Let  me  know  thee  as  thou  art, 
Fill  my  soul  and  bless  me  ! 
I  have  loved  thee  long  and  well, 
I  have  loved  thee  heartily ; 
Shall  I  never  with  thee  dwell, 
Never  be  at  one  with  thee  ? 


Inward,  inward  to  thy  heart, 
Kindly  Nature,  take  me, 
Lovely  even  as  thou  art, 
Full  of  loving  make  me ! 
Thou  knowest  naught  of  dead-cold  forms, 
Knowest  naught  of  littleness, 
Lifeful  Truth  thy  being  warms, 
Majesty  and  earnestness. 


Homeward,  homeward  to  thy  heart, 
Dearest  Nature,  call  me ; 
Let  no  halfness,  no  mean  part, 
Any  longer  thrall  me ! 
I  will  be  thy  lover  true, 
I  will  be  a  faithful  soul, 
Then  circle  me,  then  look  me  through, 
Fill  me  with  the  mighty  Whole. 
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SONG. 

All  things  are  sad :  — 
I  go  and  ask  of  Memory, 
That  she  tell  sweet  tales  to  me 

To  make  me  glad ; 
And  she  takes  me  by  the  hand, 

Leadeth  to  old  places, 

Showeth  the  old  faces 
In  her  hazy  mirage-land ; 
O,  her  voice  is  sweet  and  low, 
And  her  eyes  are  fresh  to  mine 
As  the  dew 
Gleaming  through 
The  half-unfolded  eglantine, 
Long  ago,  long  ago  ! 
But  I  feel  that  I  am  only 
Yet  more  sad,  and  yet  more  lonely ! 

Then  I  turn  to  blue-eyed  Hope, 
And  beg  of  her  that  she  will  ope 
Her  golden  gates  for  me ; 
She  is  fair  and  full  of  grace, 
But  she  hath  the  form  and  face 
Of  her  mother  Memory ; 
Clear  as  air  her  glad  voice  ringeth, 
Joyous  are  the  songs  she  singeth, 
Yet  I  hear  them  mournfully ;  — 
They  are  songs  her  mother  taught  her, 
Crooning  to  her  infant  daughter, 
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As  she  lay  upon  her  knee. 

Many  little  ones  she  bore  me, 

Woe  is  me  !  in  by-gone  hours, 

Who  danced  along  and  sang  before  me, 

Scattering  my  way  with  flowers ; 

One  by  one 

They  are  gone, 
And  their  silent  graves  are  seen, 
Shining  fresh  with  mosses  green, 
Where  the  rising  sunbeams  slope 
O'er  the  dewy  land  of  Hope. 

But,  when  sweet  Memory  faileth, 
And  Hope  looks  strange  and  cold ; 
When  youth  no  more  availeth, 
And  Grief  grows  over  bold ;  — 
When  softest  winds  are  dreary, 
And  summer  sunlight  weary, 
And  sweetest  things  uncheery 

We  know  not  why :  — 
When  the  crown  of  our  desires 
Weighs  upon  the  brow  and  tires, 

And  we  would  die, 
Die  for,  ah !  we  know  not  what, 
Something  we  seem  to  have  forgot, 
Something  we  had,  and  now  have  not ;  - 
When  the  present  is  a  weight 
And  the  future  seems  our  foe, 
And  with  shrinking  eyes  we  wait, 
As  one  who  dreads  a  sudden  blow 
In  the  dark,  he  knows  not  whence ;  — 
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When  Love  at  last  his  bright  eye  closes, 
And  the  bloom  upon  his  face, 
That  lends  him  such  a  living  grace, 
Is  a  shadow  from  the  roses 
Wherewith  we  have  decked  his  bier, 
Because  he  once  was  passing  dear ;  — 
When  we  feel  a  leaden  sense 
Of  nothingness  and  impotence, 

Till  we  grow  mad  — 
Then  the  body  saith, 
"  There's  but  one  true  faith ; 

All  things  are  sad  ! " 


A   LOVE-DREAM. 

Pleasant  thoughts  come  wandering, 
When  thou  art  far,  from  thee  to  me ; 
On  their  silver  wings  they  bring 
A  very  peaceful  ecstasy, 
A  feeling  of  eternal  spring ; 
So  that  Winter  half  forgets 
Everything  but  that  thou  art, 
And,  in  his  bewildered  heart, 
Dreameth  of  the  violets, 
Or  those  bluer  flowers  that  ope, 
Flowers  of  steadfast  love  and  hope, 
Watered  by  the  living  wells, 
Of  memories  dear,  and  dearer  prophecies, 
When  young  spring  forever  dwells 
In  the  sunshine  of  thine  eyes. 
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I  have  most  holy  dreams  of  thee, 
All  night  I  have  such  dreams ; 

And,  when  I  wake,  reality 
No  whit  the  darker  seems ; 
Through  the  twin  gates  of  Hope  and  Memory 

They  pour  in  crystal  streams 

From  out  an  angel's  calmed  eyes, 

Who,  from  twilight  till  sunrise, 

Far  away  in  the  upper  deep, 

Poised  upon  his  shining  wings, 

Over  us  his  watch  doth  keep, 

And,  as  he  watcheth,  ever  sings. 

Through  the  still  night  I  hear  him  sing, 

Down-looking  on  our  sleep ; 
I  hear  his  clear,  clear  harp-strings  ring, 
And,  as  the  golden  notes  take  wing, 
Gently  downward  hovering, 

For  very  joy  I  weep ; 
He  singeth  songs  of  holy  Love, 
That  quiver  through  the  depths  afar, 
Where  the  blessed  spirits  are, 
And  lingeringly  from  above 
Shower  till  the  morning  star 
His  silver  shield  hath  buckled  on 
And  sentinels  the  dawn  alone, 
Quivering  his  gleamy  spear 
Through  the  dusky  atmosphere. 

Almost,  my  love,  I  fear  the  morn, 
When  that  blessed  voice  shall  cease, 
Lest  it  should  leave  me  quite  forlorn, 
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Stript  of  my  snowy  robe  of  peace ; 
And  yet  the  bright  reality 
Is  fairer  than  all  dreams  can  be, 
For,  through  my  spirit,  all  day  long, 
Ring  echoes  of  that  angel-song 
In  melodious  thoughts  of  thee ; 
And  well  I  know  it  cannot  die 
Till  eternal  morn  shall  break, 
For,  through  life's  slumber,  thou  and  I 
Will  keep  it  for  each  other's  sake, 
And  it  shall  not  be  silent  when  we  wake. 


FOURTH   OF  JULY   ODE. 

1. 

Our  fathers  fought  for  Liberty, 
They  struggled  long  and  well, 
History  of  their  deeds  can  tell  — 

But  did  they  leave  us  free? 

11. 

Are  we  free  from  vanity, 
Free  from  pride,  and  free  from  self, 
Free  from  love  of  power  and  pelf, 

From  everything  that's  beggarly?  . 
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III. 


Are  we  free  from  stubborn  will, 
From  low  hate  and  malice  small, 
From  opinion's  tyrant  thrall? 

Are  none  of  us  our  own  slaves  still? 


IV. 


Are  we  free  to  speak  our  thought, 
To  be  happy,  and  be  poor, 
Free  to  enter  Heaven's  door, 

To  live  and  labor  as  we  ought? 


v. 


Are  we  then  made  free  at  last 
From  the  fear  of  what  men  say, 
Free  to  reverence  To-day, 

Free  from  the  slavery  of  the  Past? 


VI. 


Our  fathers  fought  for  liberty, 
They  struggled  long  and  well, 
History  of  their  deeds  can  tell 

But  ourselves  must  set  us  free. 
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SPHINX. 
I. 

Why  mourn  we  for  the  golden  prime 
When  our  young  souls  were  kingly,  strong,  and  true  ? 

The  soul  is  greater  than  all  time, 
It  changes  not,  but  yet  is  ever  new. 


n. 


But  that  the  soul  is  noble,  we 
Could  never  know  what  nobleness  had  been ; 

Be  what  ye  dream !  and  earth  shall  see 
A  greater  greatness  than  she  e'er  hath  seen. 


in. 


The  flower  pines  not  to  be  fair, 
It  never  asketh  to  be  sweet  and  dear, 

But  gives  itself  to  sun  and  air, 
And  so  is  fresh  and  full  from  year  to  year. 


rv. 


Nothing  in  Nature  weeps  its  lot, 
Nothing,  save  man,  abides  in  memory, 

Forgetful  that  the  Past  is  what 
Ourselves  may  choose  the  coming  time  to  be. 
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V. 


All  things  are  circular ;  the  Past 
Was  given  to  make  the  Future  great ; 

And  the  void  Future  shall  at  last 
Be  the  strong  rudder  of  an  after  fate. 


VI. 


We  sit  beside  the  Sphinx  of  Life, 
We  gaze  into  its  void,  unanswering  eyes, 

And  spend  ourselves  in  idle  strife 
To  read  the  riddle  of  their  mysteries. 


VII. 


Arise !  be  earnest  and  be  strong ! 
The  Sphinx's  eyes  shall  suddenly  grow  clear, 

And  speak  as  plain  to  thee  ere  long, 
As  the  dear  maiden's  who  holds  thee  most  dear. 


VIII. 


The  meaning  of  all  things  in  us  — 
Yea,  in  the  lives  we  give  our  souls  —  doth  lie ; 

Make,  then,  their  meaning  glorious 
Py  such  a  life  as  need  not  fear  to  die  ! 
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IX. 


There  is  no  heart-beat  in  the  day, 
Which  bears  a  record  of  the  smallest  deed, 

But  holds  within  its  faith  alway 
That  which  in  doubt  we  vainly  strive  to  read. 


x. 


One  seed  contains  another  seed, 
And  that  a  third,  and  so  for  evermore ; 

And  promise  of  as  great  a  deed 
Lies  folded  in  the  deed  that  went  before. 


XI. 


So  ask  not  fitting  space  or  time, 
Yet  could  not  dream  of  things  which  could  not  be ; 

Each  day  shall  make  the  next  sublime, 
And  Time  be  swallowed  in  Eternity. 


XII. 


God  bless  the  Present  J  it  is  all  ; 
It  has  been  Future,  and  it  shall  be  Past ; 

Awake  and  live !  thy  strength  recall, 
And  in  one  trinity  unite  them  fast. 
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XIII. 


Action  and  Life  —  lo !  here  the  key 
Of  all  on  earth  that  seemeth  dark  and  wrong ; 

Win  this  —  and,  with  it,  freely  ye 
May  enter  that  bright  realm  for  which  ye  long. 


xrv. 


Then  all  these  bitter  questionings 
Shall  with  a  full  and  blessed  answer  meet ; 

Past  worlds,  whereof  the  Poet  sings, 
Shall  be  the  earth  beneath  his  snow-white  fleet. 


A  PRAYER. 


God  !  do  not  let  my  loved-one  die, 

But  rather  wait  until  the  time 
That  I  am  grown  in  purity 

Enough  to  enter  thy  pure  clime, 
Then  take  me,  I  will  gladly  go, 
So  that  my  love  remain  below ! 

O,  let  her  stay !     She  is  by  birth 
What  I  through  death  must  learn  to  be, 

We  need  her  more  on  our  poor  earth, 

Than  thou  canst  need  in  heaven  with  thee : 

She  hath  her  wings  already,  I 

Must  burst  this  earth-shell  ere  I  fly. 
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Then,  God,  take  me !    We  shall  be  near, 
More  near  than  ever,  each  to  each : 

Her  angel  ears  will  find  more  dear 
My  heavenly  than  my  earthly  speech ; 

And  still,  as  I  draw  nigh  to  thee, 

Her  soul  and  mine  shall  closer  be. 
1841. 


FANTASY. 

Round  and  round  me  she  waved  swinging, 

Like  a  wreath  of  smoke, 
In  a  clear,  low  gurgle  singing 

What  may  ne'er  be  spoke ; 
Her  white  arms  floated  on  the  air, 

Like  swans  upon  a  stream, 
So  stately  fair,  beyond  compare, 

Their  gracefulness  did  seem, 
And  I  knew,  by  the  splendor  of  her  hair, 

That  all  must  be  a  dream ; 
For  round  her  limbs  it  went  and  came, 
Hither  and  thither, 
I  knew  not  whither, 
Fitfully  like  a  wind-waved  flame,  — 
But  bright  and  golden  as  flame  was  never,  — 

And  it  flowed  back  and  forth, 

Like  the  lights  of  the  north, 
Round  her  and  round  her  forever  and  ever ! 
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She  filled  the  cup  of  melody 
With  madness  to  the  brim, 
And  wild,  wild  songs  she  sang  to  me 

That  made  my  brain  grow  dim, 
Like  those  that  throng  the  traveller's  mind, 
When  night  drops  down  before  and  behind, 
And  he  can  hear  naught  but  the  lonely  wind 
In  the  bleak  pines  over  him : 
How  may  I  tell 
The  sea-like  swell 
Of  ever-growing  melody, 
That  drifted  her  words, 
Like  white  sea-birds, 
Swinging  and  heaving  on  to  me  ? 


Her  song  came  like  a  sudden  breeze ; 
It  wound  through  my  heart 
With  a  flashing  dart, 
As  a  bird  winds  through  the  trees ; 
'  T  was  like  a  brook  flowing, 
'  T  was  like  a  wind  blowing, 
'  T  was  like  a  star  and  like  a  river, 
1 T  was  like  all  things  that  weary  never,  — 
It  rhymed  with  the  grass  and  the  open  sky, 
With  a  billowy  roll, 
It  flooded  my  soul, 
And  thrilled  it  with  fearful  ecstasy ; 
It  was  calm  as  music  e'er  can  be, 
But  an  inward  might  was  in  its  motion, 
A  consciousness  of  majesty, 
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Like  the  heart  of  the  unruffled  ocean, 
Which,  clear  and  still,  by  breeze  unshent, 

With  a  world-wide  throe, 

Heaves  to  and  fro 
From  continent  to  continent. 
1842. 


THE   HERITAGE. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands,       * 
And  piles  of  brick,  and  stone,  and  gold, 

And  he  inherits  soft,  white  hands, 
And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold, 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares ; 
The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  burn, 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares, 
And  soft,  white  hands  could  hardly  earn 
A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  wants, 

His  stomach  craves  for  dainty  fare ; 
With  sated  heart,  he  hears  the  pants 
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Of  toiling  hinds  with  brown  arms  bare, 
And  wearies  in  his  easy-chair ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
One  scarce  would  wish  to  kold  in  fee. 


What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 
Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 

A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 
In  every  useful  toil  and  art ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 


What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 
Wishes  o'erjoyed  with  humble  things, 

A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-worn  merit, 
Content  that  from  employment  springs, 
A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 


What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 
A  patience  learned  of  being  poor, 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish'  to  hold  in  fee. 


f 
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O,  rich  man's  son !  there  is  a  toil, 
That  with  all  others  level  stands ; 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil, 

But  only  whiten,  soft,  white  hands, 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 


O,  poor  man's  son !  scorn  not  thy  state ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great ; 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine, 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 


Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod, 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last ; 

Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  God, 
Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 
By  record  of  a  well-filled  past ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 
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THE  ROSE:  A  BALLAD. 


1. 


In  his  tower  sat  the  poet 

Gazing  on  the  roaring  sea. 
"  Take  this  rose,11  he  sighed,  "  and  throw  it 

Where  there 's  none  that  loveth  me. 
On  the  rock  the  billow  bursteth 

And  sinks  back  into  the  seas, 
But  in  vain  my  spirit  thirsteth 

So  to  burst  and  be  at  ease. 
Take,  O,  sea !  the  tender  blossom 

That  hath  lain  against  my  breast ; 
On  thy  black  and  angry  bosom 

It  will  find  a  surer  rest. 
Life  is  vain,  and  love  is  hollow, 

Ugly  death  stands  there  behind, 
Hate  and  scorn  and  hunger  follow 

Him  that  toileth  for  his  kind." 
Forth  into  the  night  he  hurled  it, 

And  with  bitter  smile  did  mark 
How  the  surly  tempest  whirled  it 

Swift  into  the  hungry  dark. 
Foam  and  spray  drive  back  to  leeward, 

And  the  gale,  with  dreary  moan, 
Drifts  the  helpless  blossom  seaward, 

Through  the  breakers  all  alone. 
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II. 


Stands  a  maiden,  on  the  morrow, 

Musing  by  the  wave-beat  strand, 
Half  in  hope  and  half  in  sorrow, 

Tracing  words  upon  the  sand  : 
44  Shall  I  ever  then  behold  him 

Who  hath  been  my  life  so  long, — 
Ever  to  this  sick  heart  fold  him, — 

Be  the  spirit  of  his  song  ? 
Touch  not,  sea,  the  blessed  letters 

I  have  traced  upon  thy  shore, 
Spare  his  name  whose  spirit  fetters 

Mine  with  love  forevermore ! " 
Swells  the  tide  and  overflows  it, 

But,  with  omen  pure  and  meet, 
Brings  a  little  rose,  and  throws  it 

Humbly  at  the  maiden's  feet. 
Full  of  bliss  she  takes  the  token, 

And,  upon  her  snowy  breast, 
Soothes  the  ruffled  petals  broken 

With  the  ocean's  fierce  unrest. 
•'  Love  is  thine,  O,  heart !  and  surely 

Peace  shall  also  be  thine  own, 
For  the  heart  that  trusteth  purely 

Never  long  can  pine  alone." 
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In  his  tower  sits  the  poet, 

Blisses  new  and  strange  to  him 
Fill  his  heart  and  overflow  it 

With  a  wonder  sweet  and  dim. 
Up  the  beach  the  ocean  slideth 

With  a  whisper  of  delight, 
And  the  moon  in  silence  glideth 

Through  the  peaceful  blue  of  night. 
Rippling  o'er  the  poet's  shoulder 

Flows  a  maiden's  golden  hair, 
Maiden-lips,  with  love  grown  bolder, 

Kiss  his  moon-lit  forehead  bare. 
"  Life  is  joy,  and  love  is  power, 

Death  all  fetters  doth  unbind, 
Strength  and  wisdom  only  flower 

When  we  toil  for  all  our  kind. 
Hope  is  truth,  —  the  future  giveth 

More  than  present  takes  away, 
And  the  soul  forever  liveth 

Nearer  God  from  day  to  day." 
Not  a  word  the  maiden  uttered, 

Fullest  hearts  are  slow  to  speak, 
But  a  withered  roseleaf  fluttered 

Down  upon  the  poet's  cheek. 
1842. 
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I  do  not  come  to  weep  above  thy  pall, 
And  mourn  the  dying-out  of  noble  powers ; 

The  poet's  clearer  eye  should  see,  in  all 

Earth's  seeming  woe,  the  seed  of  Heaven's  flowers. 

Truth  needs  no  champions :  in  the  infinite  deep 
Of  everlasting  Soul  her  strength  abides, 

From  Nature's  heart  her  mighty  pulses  leap, 
Through  Nature's  veins  her  strength,   undying, 
tides. 

Peace  is  more  strong  than  war,  and  gentleness, 
Where  force  were  vain,  makes  conquests  o'er  the 
wave; 

And  love  lives  on  and  hath  a  power  to  bless, 
When  they  who  loved  are  hidden  in  the  grave. 

The  sculptured  marble  brags  of  death-strewn  fields, 

And  Glory's  epitaph  is  writ  in  blood ; 
But  Alexander  now  to  Plato  yields, 

Clarkson  will  stand  where  Wellington  hath  stood. 

I  watch  the  circle  of  the  eternal  years, 

And  read  forever  in  the  storied  page 
One  lengthened  roll  of  blood,  and  wrong,  and  tears, 

One  onward  step  of  Truth  from  age  to  age. 
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The  poor  are  crushed ;  the  tyrants  link  their  chain ; 

The  poet  sings  through  narrow  dungeon-grates ; 
Man's  hope  lies  quenched ;  —  and,  lo !  with  steadfast 
gain 

Freedom  doth  forge  her  mail  of  adverse  fates. 

Men  slay  the  prophets ;  fagot,  rack,  and  cross 
Make  up  the  groaning  record  of  the  past ; 

But  Evil's  triumphs  are  her  endless  loss, 
And  sovereign  Beauty  wins  the  soul  at  last. 

No  power  can  die  that  ever  wrought  for  Truth ; 

Thereby  a  law  of  Nature  it  became, 
And  lives  unwithered  in  its  sinewy  youth, 

When  he  who  called  it  forth  is  but  a  name. 

Therefore  I  cannot  think  thee  wholly  gone ; 

The  better  part  of  thee  is  with  us  still ; 
Thy  soul  its  hampering  clay  aside  hath  thrown, 

And  only  freer  wrestles  with  the  111. 

Thou  livest  in  the  life  of  all  good  things ; 

What  words  thou  spak'st  for  Freedom  shall  not  die  ; 
Thou  sleepest  not,  for  now  thy  Love  hath  wings 

To  soar  where  hence  thy  Hope  could  hardly  fly. 

And  often,  from  that  other  world,  on  this 

Some  gleams  from  great  souls  gone  before  may 
shine, 

To  shed  on  struggling  hearts  a  clearer  bliss, 
And  clothe  the  Right  with  lustre  more  divine. 
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Thou  art  not  idle :  in  thy  higher  sphere 
Thy  spirit  bends  itself  to  loving  tasks, 

And  strength,  to  perfect  what  it  dreamed  of  here, 
Is  all  the  crown  and  glory  that  it  asks. 
■ 

For  sure,  in  Heaven's  wide  chambers,  there  is  room 
For  love  and  pity,  and  for  helpful  deeds ; 

Else  were  our  summons  thither  but  a  doom 
To  life  more  vain  than  this  in  clayey  weeds. 

From  off  the  starry  mountain-peak  of  song, 
Thy  spirit  shows  me,  in  the  coming  time, 

An  earth  unwithered  by  the  foot  of  wrong, 
A  r,ace  revering  its  own  soul  sublime. 

What  wars,  what  martyrdoms,  what  crimes,  may  come 
Thou  knowest  not,  nor  I ;  but  God  will  lead 

The  prodigal  soul  from  want  and  sorrow  home, 
And  Eden  ope  her  gates  to  Adam's  seed. 

Farewell !  good  man,  good  angel  now !  this  hand 
Soon,  like  thine  own,  shall  lose  its  cunning,  too ; 

Soon  shall  this  soul,  like  thine,  bewildered  stand, 
Then  leap  to  thread  the  free,  unfathomed  blue : 

When  that  day  comes,  O,  may  this  hand  grow  cold, 
Busy,  like  thine,  for  Freedom  and  the  Right ; 

O,  may  this  soul,  like  thine,  be  ever  bold 
To  face  dark  Slavery's  encroaching  blight ! 
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This  laurel-leaf  I  cast  upon  thy  bier ; 

Let  worthier  hands  than  these  thy  wreath  entwine ; 

Upon  thy  hearse  I  shed  no  useless  tear,  — 

For  me  weep  rather  thou  in  calm  divine ! 
1842. 
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SUNG  AT   THE  ANTI-SLAVERY   PICNIC  IN   DEDHAM,  ON  THE  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  WEST-INDIA   EMANCIPATION,   AUGUST   I,    1843. 

Men  !  whose  boast  it  is  that  ye 
Come  of  fathers  brave  and  free, 
If  there  breathe  on  earth  a  slave, 
Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave? 
If  ye  do  not  feel  the  chain,  % 

When  it  works  a  brother's  pain, 
Are  ye  not  base  slaves  indeed,  — 
Slaves  unworthy  to  be  freed  ? 


Women !  who  shall  one  day  bear 
Sons  to  breathe  New  England  air, 
If  ye  hear,  without  a  blush, 
Deeds  to  make  the  roused  blood  rush 
Like  red  lava  through  your  veins, 
For  your  sisters  now  in  chains,  — 
Answer !  are  ye  fit  to  be 
Mothers  of  the  brave  and  free? 
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Is  true  Freedom  but  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake, 
And,  with  leathern  hearts,  forget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt? 
No !  true  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear, 
And,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free ! 


They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 
They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse, 
Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
'  From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think ; 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 


SILENCE. 

When  the  cup  of  hope  brims  over 

And  the  soul  hath  drunk  its  fill, 
When  the  loved-one  meets  the  lover 
And  their  hearts  in  sunshine  hover 
With  one  impulse  and  one  will,  — 
Then  the  useless  tongue  is  still. 
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When  the  heart  is  bare  of  gladness, 

And  the  helpless  sense  of  ill 
Goads  the  apathy  of  sadness 
Onward,  through  a  whirl  of  madness 
To  a  darkness  drear  and  chill,  — 
Then  the  palsied  tongue  is  still. 

When  the  soul  for  power  sigheth, 
Struggling  for  Art's  fuller  skill, 

And  the  prophet  heart  o'erflieth 

All  the  agony  that  trieth, 

All  the  teardrops  it  must  spill,  — 
Then  the  tranced  tongue  is  still. 

When  two  hearts  that  love  are  parted, 
And  truth  lingers  but  to  kill, 

When  they  strive  to  be  hardhearted, 

And  the  props  of  life  are  started 
With  a  terror  and  a  thrill, — 
Then  the  choking  tongue  is  still. 

When  our  souls  youth's  dream-chains  shiver, 
And  we  leap  the  world's  scant  rill, 

Which  had  seemed  a  mighty  river 

Roaring  on  and  on  forever 
'Tween  us  and  Self-trust's  steep  hill, — 
Then  the  trembling  tongue  is  still. 

O,  sweet  Silence !  they  belied  thee 

Who  have  called  thee  vain  and  weak ; 
Speech  is  emptiness  beside  thee, 
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Joy  and  woe  have  glorified  thee, 
Love  and  longing  never  seek 
Any  better  way  to  speak. 

All  the  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings 
Which  the  roots  of  life  enfold, 
Passion's  sudden  shocks  and  reelings, 

Love^  first  tremulous  revealings, 
Never  can  be  fully  told, 
Save  by  thee,  revered  of  old ! 
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jEschylus,  Prom.  Vinct.  197. 

The  old  Chief,  feeling  now  well-nigh  his  end, 

Called  his  two  eldest  children  to  his  side, 

And  gave  them,  in  few  words,  his  parting  charge : 

"  My  son  and  daughter,  me  ye  see  no  more ; 

The  happy  hunting-grounds  await  me,  green 

With  change  of  spring  and  summer  through  the  year : 

But,  for  remembrance,  after  I  am  gone, 

Be  kind  to  little  Sheemah  for  my  sake : 

Weakling  he  is  and  young,  and  knows  not  yet 

To  set  the  trap,  or  draw  the  seasoned  bow ; 

1  For  the  leading  incidents  in  this  tale,  I  am  indebted  to  the  very 
valuable  "  Algic  Researches/'  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq. 
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Therefore  of  both  your  loves  he  hath  more  need, 
And  he,  who  needeth  love,  to  love  hath  right ; 
It  is  not  like  our  furs  and  stores  of  corn, 
Whereto  we  claim  sole  title  by  our  toil, 
But  the  Great  Spirit  plants  it  in  our  hearts, 
And  waters  it,  and  gives  it  sun,  to  be 
The  common  stock  and  heritage  of  all : 
Therefore  be  kind  to  Sheemah,  that  yourselves 
May  not  be  left  deserted  in  your  need." 

Alone,  beside  a  lake,  their  wigwam  stood, 
Far  from  the  other  dwellings  of  their  tribe ; 
And,  after  many  moons,  the  loneliness 
Wearied  the  elder  brother,  and  he  said, 
"  Why  should  I  dwell  here  all  alone,  shut  out 
From  the  free,  natural  joys  that  fit  my  age? 
Lo,  I  am  tall  and  strong,  well  skilled  to  hunt, 
Patient  of  toil  and  hunger,  and  not  yet 
Have  seen  the  danger  which  I  dared  not  look 
Full  in  the  face ;  what  hinders  me  to  be 
A  mighty  Brave  and  Chief  among  my  kin  ?  " 
So,  taking  up  his  arrows  and  his  bow, 
As  if  to  hunt,  he  journeyed  swiftly  on, 
Until  he  gained  the  wigwams  of  his  tribe, 
Where,  choosing  out  a  bride,  he  soon  forgot, 
In  all  the  fret  and  bustle  of  new  life, 
The  little  Sheemah  and  his  father's  charge. 

Now  when  the  sister  found  her  brother  gone, 
And  that,  for  many  days,  he  came  not  back, 
She  wept  for  Sheemah  more  than  for  herself; 
For  Love  bides  longest  in  a  woman's  heart, 
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And  flutters  many  times  before  he  flies, 

And  then  doth  perch  so  nearly,  that  a  word 

May  lure  him  back,  as  swift  and  glad  as  light; 

And  Duty  lingers  even  when  Love  is  gone, 

Oft  looking  out  in  hope  of  his  return ; 

And,  after  Duty  hath  been  driven  forth, 

Then  Selfishness  creeps  in  the  last  of  all, 

Warming  her  lean  hands  at  the  lonely  hearth, 

And  crouching  o'er  the  embers,  to  shut  out 

Whatever  paltry  warmth  and  light  are  left, 

With  avaricious  greed,  from  all  beside. 

So,  for  long  months,  the  sister  hunted  wide,  * 

And  cared  for  little  Sheemah  tenderly ; 

But,  daily  more  and  more,  the  loneliness 

Grew  wearisome,  and  to  herself  she  sighed, 

"  Am  I  not  fair?  at  least  the  glassy  pool, 

That  hath  no  cause  to  flatter,  tells  me  so ; 

But,  O,  how  flat  and  meaningless  the  tale, 

Unless  it  tremble  on  a  lovers  tongue ! 

Beauty  hath  no  true  glass,  except  it  be 

In  the  sweet  privacy  of  loving  eyes." 

Thus  deemed  she  idly,  and  forgot  the  lore 

Which  she  had  learned  of  nature  and  the  woods, 

That  beauty's  chief  reward  is  to  itself, 

And  that  the  eyes  of  Love  reflect  alone 

The  inward  fairness,  which  is  blurred  and  lost 

Unless  kept  clear  and  white  by  Duty's  care. 

So  she  went  forth  and  sought  the  haunts  of  men, 

And,  being  wedded,  in  her  household  cares, 

Soon,  like  the  elder  brother,  quite  forgot 

The  little  Sheemah  and  her  father's  charge. 
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But  Sheemah,  left  alone  within  the  lodge, 
Waited  and  waited,  with  a  shrinking  heart, 
Thinking  each  rustle  was  his  sister's  step, 
Till  hope  grew  less  and  less,  and  then  went  out, 
And  every  sound  was  changed  from  hope  to  fear. 
Few  sounds  there  were  :  —  the  dropping  of  a  nut, 
The  squirrel's  chirrup,  and  the  jay's  harsh  scream,  | 

Autumn's  sad  remnants  of  blithe  Summer's  cheer,  j 

Heard  at  long  intervals,  seemed  but  to  make 
The  dreadful  void  of  silence  silenter.  \ 

Soon  what  small  store  his  sister  left  was  gone,  \ 

And,  through  the  Autumn,  he  made  shift  to  live 
On  roots  and  berries,  gathered  in  much  fear 
Of  wolves,  whose  ghastly  howl  he  heard  ofttimes, 
Hollow  and  hungry,  at  the  dead  of  night. 
But  Winter  came  at  last,  and,  when  the  snow, 
Thick-heaped  for  gleaming  leagues  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
Spread  its  unbroken  silence  over  all. 
Made  bold  by  hunger,  he  was  fain  to  glean, 
(More  sick  at  heart  than  Ruth,  and  all  alone,) 
After  the  harvest  of  the  merciless  wolf, 
Grim  Boaz,  who,  sharp-ribbed  and  gaunt,  yet  feared 
A  thing  more  wild  and  starving  than  himself; 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  wolf  and  he  grew  friends, 
And  shared  together  all  the  winter  through. 

Late  in  the  Spring,  when  all  the  ice  was  gone, 
The  elder  brother,  fishing  in  the  lake, 
Upon  whose  edge  his  father's  wigwam  stood, 
Heard  a  low  moaning  noise  upon  the  shore : 
Half  like  a  child  it  seemed,  half  like  a  wolf, 
And  straightway  there  was  something  in  his  heart 
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That  said,  "  It  is  thy  brother  Sheemah's  voice." 
So,  paddling  swiftly  td  the  bank,  he  saw, 
Within  a  little  thicket  close  at  hand, 
A  child  that  seemed  fast  changing  to  a  wolf, 
From  the  neck  downward,  gray  with  shaggy  hair, 
That  still  crept  on  and  upward  as  he  looked. 
The.  face  was  turned  away,  but  well  he  knew 
That  it  was  Sheemah's,  even  his  brother's  face. 
Then  with  his  trembling  hands  he  hid  his  eyes, 
And  bowed  his  head,  so  that  he  might  not  see 
The  first  look  of  his  brother's  eyes,  and  cried, 
"  O,  Sheemah  !  O,  my  brother,  speak  to  me ! 
Dost  thou  not  know  me,  that  I  am  thy  brother? 
Come  to  me,  little  Sheemah,  thou  shalt  dwell 
With  me  henceforth,  and  know  no  care  or  want ! " 
Sheemah  was  silent  for  a  space,  as  if 
'T  were  hard  to  summon  up  a  human  voice, 
And,  when  he  spake,  the  sound  was  of  a  wolfs : 
"  I  know  thee  not,  nor  art  thou  what  thou  sayest ; 
I  have  none  other  brethren  than  the  wolves, 
And,  till  thy  heart  be  changed  from  what  it  is, 
Thou  art  not  worthy  to  be  called  their  kin." 
Then  groaned  the  other,  with  a  choking  tongue, 
* '  Alas !  my  heart  is  changed  right  bitterly ; 
'  T  is  shrunk  and  parched  within  me  even  now  ! " 
And,  looking  upward  fearfully,  he  saw 
Only  a  wolf  that  shrank  away  and  ran, 
Ugly  and  fierce,  to  hide  among  the  woods. 

This  rude,  wild  legend  hath  an  inward  sense, 
Which  it  were  well  we  all  should  lay  to  heart ; 
For  have  not  we  our  younger  brothers,  too, 
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The  poor,  the  outcast,  and  the  trodden-down, 

Left  fatherless  on  earth  to  pine  for  bread  ? 

They  are  ahungered  for  our  love  and  care, 

It  is  their  spirits  that  are  famishing, 

And  our  dear  Father,  in  his  Testament, 

Bequeathed  them  to  us  as  our  dearest  trust, 

Whereof  we  shall  give  up  a  straight  account. 

Woe,  if  we  have  forgotten  them,  and  left 

Those  souls  that  might  have  grown  so  fair  and  glad, 

That  only  wanted  a  kind  word  from  us, 

To  be  so  free  and  gently  beautiful,  — 

Left  them  to  feel  their  birthright  as  a  curse, 

To  grow  all  lean,  and  cramped,  and  full  of  sores, 

And  last,  —  sad  change,  that  surely  comes  to  all 

Shut  out  from  manhood  by  their  brother-man, — 

To  turn  mere  wolves,  for  lack  of  aught  to  love ! 

Hear  it,  O  England !  thou  who  liest  asleep 
On  a  volcano,  from  whose  pent-up  wrath, 
Already  some  red  flashes,  bursting  up, 
Glare  bloodily  on  coronet  and  crown 
And  gray  cathedral  looming  huge  aloof, 
With  dreadful  portent  of  o'erhanging  doom ! 
Thou  Dives  among  nations  !  from  whose  board, 
After  the  dogs  are  fed,  poor  Lazarus, 
Crooked  and  worn  with  toil,  and  hollow-eyed, 
Begs  a  few  crumbs  in  vain ! 

I  honor  thee 
For  all  the  lessons  thou  hast  taught  the  world, 
Not  few  nor  poor,  and  freedom  chief  of  all ; 
I  honor  thee  for  thy  huge  energy, 
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Thy  tough  endurance,  and  thy  fearless  heart : 

And  how  could  man,  who  speaks  with  English  words, 

Think  lightly  of  the  blessed  womb  that  bare 

Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  full  many  more 

Whose  names  are  now  our  earth's  sweet  lullabies, 

Wherewith  she  cheers  the  infancy  of  those 

Who  are  to  do  her  honor  in  their  lives  ? 

Yet  I  would  bid  thee,  ere  too  late,  beware, 

Lest,  while  thou  playest  off  thine  empty  farce 

Of  Queenship  to  outface  a  grinning  world, 

Patching  thy  purple  out  with  filthy  rags, 

To  make  thy  madness  a  more  bitter  scoff, 

Thy  starving  millions,  — who  not  only  pine 

For  body's  bread,  but  for  the  bread  of  life, 

The  light,  which  from  their  eyes  is  quite  shut  out 

By  the  broad  mockery  of  thy  golden  roof,  — 

Should  turn  to  wolves  that  hanker  for  thy  blood. 

Even  now  their  cry,  which,  o'er  the  ocean-stream, 

Wanders,  and  moans  upon  the  awe-struck  ear, 

Clear-heard  above  the  sea's  eternal  wail, 

But  deeper  far,  and  mournfuller,  than  that, 

(For  naught  so  fathomless  as  woe  unshared,) 

Hath  learned  a  savage  meaning  of  the  wolf, 

Whose  nature  now  half-triumphs  in  the  heart 

Of  the  world-exiled  and  despairing  Man. 

And  thou,  my  country,  who  to  me  art  dear 
As  is  the  blood  that  circles  through  my  heart, 
To  whom  God  granted  it  in  charge  to  be 
Freedom's  apostle  to  a  trampled  world, 
Who  shouldst  have  been  a  mighty  name  to  shake 
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Old  lies  and  shams,  as  with  a  voice  from  Heaven, 

Art  little  better  than  a  sneer  and  mock, 

And  tyrants  smile  to  see  thee  holding  up 

Freedom's  broad  JEgis  o'er  three  million  slaves ! 

Shall  God  forget  himself  to  humor  thee  ? 

Shall  Justice  lie  to  screen  thine  ugly  sin  ? 

Shall  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  become 

Cobwebs  to  let  thy  foul  oppression  through  ? 

Shall  the  untiring  Vengeance,  that  pursues, 

Age  after  age,  upon  the  sinner's  track, 

Roll  back  his  burning  deluge  at  thy  beck  ? 

Woe !  woe !  Even  now  I  see  thy  star  drop  down, 

Waning  and  pale,  its  faint  disc  flecked  with  blood, 

That  had  been  set  in  heaven  gloriously, 

To  beacon  Man  to  Freedom  and  to  Home ! 

Woe  !  woe  !  I  hear  the  loathsome  serpent  hiss, 

Trailing,  unharmed,  its  slow  and  bloated  folds 

O'er  the  lone  ruins  of  thy  Capitol ! 

I  see  those  outcast  millions  turned  to  wolves, 

That  howl  and  snarl  o'er  Freedom's  gory  corse, 

And  lap  the  ebbing  heart's-blood  of  that  Hope, 

Which  would  have  made  our  earth  smile  back  on 

heaven, 
A  happy  child  upon  a  happy  mother, 
From  whose  ripe  breast  it  drew  the  milk  of  life. 

But  no,  my  country !  other  thoughts  than  these 
Befit  a  son  of  thine :  serener  thoughts 
Befit  the  heart  which  can,  unswerved,  believe 
That  Wrong  already  feels  itself  o'ercome, 
If  but  one  soul  have  strength  to  see  the  right, 
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Or  one  free  tongue  dare  speak  it.    All  mankind 
Look,  with  an  anxious  flutter  of  the  heart, 
To  see  thee  working  out  thy  glorious  doom. 
Thou  shalt  not,  with  a  lie  upon  thy  lips, 
Forever  prop  up  cunning  despotisms, 
And  help  to  strengthen  every  tyrant's  plea, 
By  striving  to  make  man's  deep  soul  content 
With  a  half-truth  that  feeds  it  with  mere  wind. 
God  judgeth  us  by  what  we  know  of  right, 
Rather  than  what  we  practise  that  is  wrong, 
Unknowingly ;  and  thou  shalt  yet  be  bold 
To  stand  before  Him,  with  a  heart  made  clean 
By  doing  that  He  taught  thee  how  to  preach. 
Thou  yet  shalt  do  thy  holy  errand ;  yet, 
That  little  Mayflower,  convoyed  by  the  winds 
And  the  rude  waters  to  our  rocky  shore, 
Shall  scatter  Freedom's  seed  throughout  the  world, 
And  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  come, 
Singing,  to  share  the  harvest-home  of  Truth. 


THE  VISION   OF   SIR   LAUNFAL. 

PRELUDE  TO   PART  FIRST. 

Over  his  keys  the  musing  organist, 

Beginning  doubtfully  and  far  away, 
First  lets  his  fingers  wander  as  they  list, 

And  builds  a  bridge  from  Dreamland  for  his  lay ; 
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Then,  as  the  touch  of  his  loved  instrument 

Gives  hope  and  fervor,  nearer  draws  his  theme, 

First  guessed  by  faint  auroral  flushes  sent 
Along  the  wavering  vista  of  his  dream. 


Not  only  around  our  infancy 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie ; 
Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 
We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not ; 

Over  our  manhood  bend  the  skies ; 

Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies ; 

With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain  strives ; 
Its  arms  outstretched,  the  druid  wood 

Waits  with  its  benedicite ; 
And  to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 

Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea. 

Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives  us ; 

The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  corner  to  die  in, 
The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  comes  and  shrives  us, 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in ; 
At  the  Devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold, 
Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold ; 

For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay, 
Bubbles  we  earn  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking : 

'  T  is  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
'  T  is  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking ; 
There  is  no  price  set  on  the  lavish  summer ; 
And  June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 
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And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays  : 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  grasping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys ; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there  \s  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives ; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings ; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest,  — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best? 

Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year, 
And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 

Comes  flooding  back,  with  a  ripply  cheer, 
Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay ; ' 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 

We  are  happy  now  because  God  so  wills  it ; 
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No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
1 T  is  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green ; 
We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell ; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing ; 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing, 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by ; 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back, 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack ; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's  lowing,  — 
And  hark !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer, 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing ! 


Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how ; 
Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everything  is  upward  striving ; 
'  T  is  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue,  — 

1  T  is  the  natural  way  of  living : 
Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled? 

In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no  wake ; 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed, 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache ; 
The  soul  partakes  the  season's  youth, 

And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
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Lie  deep  'neath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth, 
Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 
What  wonder  if  Sir  Launfal  now 
Remembered  the  keeping  of  his  vow? 


PART  FIRST. 

I. 

"  My  golden  spurs  now  bring  to  me, 
And  bring  to  me  my  richest  mail, 

For  to-morrow  I  go  over  land  and  sea 
In  search  of  the  Holy  Grail ; 

Shall  never  a  bed  for  me  be  spread, 

Nor  shall  a  pillow  be  under  my  head, 

Till  I  begin  my  vow  to  keep ; 

Here  on  the  rushes  will  I  sleeo, 

And  perchance  there  may  come  a  vision  true 

Ere  day  create  the  world  anew." 
Slowly  Sir  LaunfaPs  eyes  grew  dim, 
Slumber  fell  like  a  cloud  on  him, 

And  into  his  soul  the  vision  flew. 


11. 

The  crows  flapped  over  by  twos  and  threes, 
In  the  pool  drowsed  the  cattle  up  to  their  knees, 
The  little  birds  sang  as  if  it  were 
The  one  day  of  summer  in  all  the  year, 
And  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  sing  on  the  trees ; 
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The  castle  alone  in  the  landscape  lay 

Like  an  outpost  of  winter,  dull  and  gray ; 

'  T  was  the  proudest  hall  in  the  North  Countree, 

And  never  its  gates  might  opened  be, 

Save  to  lord  or  lady  of  high  degree ; 

Summer  besieged  it  on  every  side, 

But  the  churlish  stone  her  assaults  defied ; 

She  could  not  scale  the  chilly  wall, 

Though  around  it  for  leagues  her  pavilions  tall 

Stretched  left  and  right, 

Over  the  hills  and  out  of  sight ; 

Green  and  broad  was  every  tent, 

And  out  of  each  a  murmur  went 
Till  the  breeze  fell  off  at  night. 


hi. 


The  drawbridge  dropped  with  a  surly  clang, 
And  through  the  dark  arch  a  charger  sprang, 
Bearing  Sir  Launfal,  the  maiden  knight, 
In  his  gilded  mail,  that  flamed  so  bright 
It  seemed  the  dark  castle  had  gathered  all 
Those  shafts  the  fierce  sun  had  shot  over  its  wall 

In  his  siege  of  three  hundred  summers  long, 
And,  binding  them  all  in  one  blazing  sheaf, 

Had  cast  them  forth  :   so,  young  and  strong, 
And  lightsome  as  a  locust-leaf, 
Sir  Launfal  flashed  forth  in  his  unscarred  mail, 
To  seek  in  all  climes  for  the  Holy  Grail. 
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IV. 


It  was  morning  on  hill  and  stream  and  tree, 
And  morning  in  the  young  knight's  heart ; 

Only  the  castle  moodily 

Rebuffed  the  gifts  of  the  sunshine  free. 
And  gloomed  by  itself  apart ; 

The  season  brimmed  all  other  things  up 

Full  as  the  rain  fills  the  pitcher-plant's  cup. 


v. 


As  Sir  Launfal  made  morn  through  the  darksome 
gate, 

He  was  ware  of  a  leper,  crouched  by  the  same, 
Who    begged  with   his    hand  and  moaned    as    he 
sate ; 

And  a  loathing  over  Sir  Launfal  came ; 
The  sunshine  went  out  of  his  soul  with  a  thrill, 

The  flesh  'neath  his  armor  did  shrink  and  crawl, 
And  midway  its  leap  his  heart  stood  still 

Like  a  frozen  waterfall ; 
For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature, 
Rasped  harshly  against  his  dainty  nature, 
And  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  summer  morn,  — 
So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn. 
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VI. 


The  leper  raised  not  the  gold  from  the  dust : 
"  Better  to  me  the  poor  man's  crust, 
Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor, 
Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  his  door; 
That  is  no  true  alms  which  the  hand  can  hold ; 
He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 

Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty ; 
But  he  who  gives  but  a  slender  mite, 
And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight, 

That  thread  of  the  all-sustaining  Beauty 
Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all  unite,  — 
The  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his  alms, 
The  heart  outstretches  its  eager  palms, 
For  a  god  goes  with  it  and  makes  it  store 
To  the  soul  that  was  starving  in  darkness  before." 


PRELUDE  TO  PART  SECOND. 

Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain  peak, 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old ; 

On  open  wold  and  hill-top  bleak 
It  had  gathered  all  the  cold, 

And  whirled  it  like  sleet  on  the  wanderer's  cheek ; 

It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere 

From  the  unleafed  boughs  and  pastures  bare ; 
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The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  a  roof    , 

'Neath  which  he  could  house  him,  winter-proof; 

All  night  by  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams 

He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his  beams ; 

Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars 

As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars : 

He  sculptured  every  summer  delight 

In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight ; 

Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 

Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest-crypt, 

Long,  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 

Bending  to  counterfeit  a  breeze ; 

Sometimes  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew 

But  silvery  mosses  that  downward  grew ; 

Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  sharp  relief 

With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice-fern  leaf; 

Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and  clear 

For  the  gladness  of  heaven  to  shine  through,  and 

here 
He  had  caught  the  nodding  bulrush-tops 
And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond  drops, 
That  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun, 
And  made  a  star  of  every  one : 
No  mortal  builder's  most  rare  device 
Could  match  this  winter-palace  of  ice ; 
'  T  was  as  if  every  image  that  mirrored  lay 
In  his  depths  serene  through  the  summer  day, 
Each  fleeting  shadow  of  earth  and  sky, 

Lest  the  happy  model  should  be  lost, 
Had  been  mimicked  in  fairy  masonry 

By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  frost. 
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Within  the  hall  are  song  and  laughter, 

The  cheeks  of  Christmas  glow  red  and  jolly, 
And  sprouting  is  every  corbel  and  rafter 

With  lightsome  green  of  ivy  and  holly ; 
Through  the  deep  gulf  of  the  chimney  wide 
Wallows  the  Yule-log's  roaring  tide ; 
The  broad  flame-pennons  droop  and  flap 

And  belly  and  tug  as  a  flag  in  the  wind ; 
Like  a  locust  shrills  the  imprisoned  sap, 

Hunted  to  death  in  its  galleries  blind ; 
And  swift  little  troops  of  silent  sparks, 

Now  pausing,  now  scattering  away  as  in  fear, 
Go  threading  the  soot-forest's  tangled  darks 

Like  herds  of  startled  deer. 


But  the  wind  without  was  eager  and  sharp, 
Of  Sir  LaunfaPs  gray  hair  it  makes  a  harp, 
And  rattles  and  wrings 
The  icy  strings, 
Singing,  in  dreary  monotone, 
A  Christmas  carol  of  its  own, 
Whose  burden  still,  as  he  might  guess, 
Was —  "  Shelterless,  shelterless,  shelterless ! " 
The  voice  of  the  seneschal  flared  like  a  torch 
As  he  shouted  the  wanderer  away  from  the  porch, 
And  he  sat  in  the  gateway  and  saw  all  night 
The  great  hall-fire  so  cheery  and  bold, 
Through  the  window-slits  of  the  castle  old, 
Build  out  its  piers  of  ruddy  light 
Against  the  drift  of  the  cold. 
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PART  SECOND 


I. 


There  was  never  a  leaf  on  bush  or  tree, 
The  bare  boughs  rattled  shudderingly ; 
The  river  was  dumb  and  could  not  spea'k, 

For  the  frost's  swift  shuttles  its  shroud  had  spun ; 
A  single  crow  on  the  tree-top  bleak 

From  his  shining  feathers  shed  off  the  cold  sun ; 
Again  it  was  morning,  but  shrunk  and  cold, 
As  if  her  veins  were  sapless  and  old, 
And  she  rose  up  decrepitly 
For  a  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea. 


II. 


Sir  Launfal  turned  from  his  own  hard  gate, 

For  another  heir  in  his  earldom  sate  ; 

An  old,  bent  man,  worn  out  and  frail, 

He  came  back  from  seeking  the  Holy  Grail ; 

Little  he  recked  of  his  earldom's  loss, 

No  more  on  his  surcoat  was  blazoned  the  cross, 

But  deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  he  wore, 

The  badge  of  the  suffering  and  the  poor. 
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III. 


Sir  Launfal's  raiment  thin  and  spare 

Was  idle  mail  'gainst  the  barbed  air, 

For  it  was  just  at  the  Christmas  time ; 

So  he  mused,  as  he  sat,  of  a  sunnier  clime, 

And  sought  for  a  shelter  from  cold  and  snow 

In  the  light  and  warmth  of  long  ago ; 

He  sees  the  snake-like  caravan  crawl 

O'er  the  edge  of  the  desert,  black  and  small, 

Then  nearer  and  nearer,  till,  one  by  on*" 

He  can  count  the  camels  in  the  sun, 

As  over  the  red-hot  sands  they  pass 

To  where,  in  its  slender  necklace  of  grass, 

The  little  spring  laughed  and  leapt  in  the  shade, 

And  with  its  own  self  like  an  infant  played, 

And  waved  its  signal  of  palms. 


IV. 


"  For  Christ's  sweet  sake,  I  beg  an  alms ; "  — 

The  happy  camels  may  reach  the  spring, 

But  Sir  Launfal  sees  naught  save  the  grewsome  thing, 

The  leper,  lank  as  the  rain-blanched  bone, 

That  cowers  beside  him,  a  thing  as  lone 

And  white  as  the  ice-isles  of  Northern  seas 

In  the  desolate  horror  of  his  disease. 
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V. 


And  Sir  Launfal  said,  —  "  I  behold  in  thee 

An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree ; 

Thou  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns,  — 

Thou  also  hast  had  the  world's  buffets  and  scorns, 

And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 

The  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  side : 

Mild  Mary's  Son,  acknowledge  me ; 

Behold,  through  him,  I  give  to  thee ! " 


VI. 


Then  the  soul  of  the  leper  stood  up  in  his  eyes 

And  looked  at  Sir  Launfal,  and  straightway  he 
Remembered  in  what  a  haughtier  guise 

He  had  flung  an  alms  to  leprosie, 
When  he  caged  his  young  life  up  in  gilded  mail 
And  set  forth  iri  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and  dust ; 
He  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust, 
He  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet's  brink, 
And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink, 
1 T  was  a  mouldy  crust  of  coarse  brown  bread, 

'  T  was  water  out  of  a  wooden  bowl,  — 
Yet  with  fine  wheaten  bread  was  the  leper  fed, 

And  't  was  red  wine  he  drank  with  his  thirsty  soul, 
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VII. 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast  face, 

A  light  shone  round  about  the  place ; 

The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side, 

But  stood  before  him  glorified, 

Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 

As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful  Gate, 

Himself  the  Gate  whereby  men  can 

Enter  the  temple  of  God  in  Man. 


VIII. 

His  words  were  shed  softer  than  leaves  from  the  pine. 

And  theyfell  on  Sir  Launfal  as  snows  on  the  brine, 

That  mingle  their  softness  and  quiet  in  one 

With  the  shaggy  unrest  they  float  down  upon ; 

And  the  voice  that  was  calmer  than  silence  said, 

14  Lo  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid ! 

In  many  climes,  without  avail, 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail ; 

Behold,  it  is  here,  —  this  cup  which  thou 

Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now ; 

This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee, 

This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree ; 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need ; 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share,  — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three,  — 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me." 
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IX. 


Sir  Launfal  awoke  as  from  a  swound :  — 
*'  The  Grail  in  my  castle  here  is  found ! 
Hang  my  idle  armor  up  on  the  wall, 
Let  it  be  the  spider's  banquet-hall ; 
He  must  be  fenced  with  stronger  mail 
Who  would  seek  and  find  the  Holy  Grail." 


x. 


The  castle  gate  stands  open  now, 

And  the  wanderer  is  welcome  to  the  hall 

As  the  hangbird  is  to  the  elm-tree  bough  ; 
No  longer  scowl  the  turrets  tall, 

The  summer's  long  siege  at  last  is  o'er ; 

When  the  first  poor  outcast  went  in  at  the  door, 

She  entered  with  him  in  disguise, 

And  mastered  the  fortress  by  surprise ; 

There  is  no  spot  she  loves  so  well  on  ground, 

She  lingers  and  smiles  there  the  whole  year  round ; 

The  meanest  serf  on  Sir  Launfal's  land 

Has  hall  and  bower  at  his  command ; 

And  there  's  no  poor  man  in  the  North  Countree 

But  is  lord  of  the  earldom  as  much  as  he. 

Note.  —  According  to  the  mythology  of  the  Romancers,  the  San 
Greal,  or  Holy  Grail,  was  the  cup  out  of  which  Jesus  partook  of  the 
last  supper  with  his  disciples.  It  was  brought  into  England  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  and  remained  there,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  and  adora- 
tion, for  many  years  in  the  keeping  of  flis  lineal  descendants.     It  was 
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SONNETS. 
I. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

•I  pray  thee  call  not  this  society ; 
I  asked  for  bread,  thou  givest  me  a  stone ; 
I  am  an  hungered,  and  I  find  not  one 
To  give  me  meat,  to  joy  or  grieve  with  me ; 
I  find  not  here  what  I  went  out  to  see  — 
Souls  of  true  men,  of  women  who  can  move 
The  deeper,  better  part  of  us  to  love, 
Souls  that  can  hold  with  mine  communion  free. 
Alas!  must  then  these  hopes,  these  longings  high, 
This  yearning  of  the  soul  for  brotherhood, 
And  all  that  makes  us  pure,  and  wise,  and  good, 
Come  broken-hearted,  home  again  to  die  ? 
No,  Hope  is  left,  and  prays  with  bended  head, 
"  Give  us  this  day,  O  God,  our  daily  bread !" 

incumbent  upon  those  who  had  charge  of  it  to  be  chaste  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed ;  but  one  of  the  keepers  having  broken  this  condi- 
tion, the  Holy  Grail  disappeared.  From  that  time  it  was  a  favorite 
enterprise  of  the  knights  of  Arthur's  court  to  go  in  search  of  it. 
Sir  Galahad  was  at  last  successful  in  finding  it,  as  may  be  read  in  the 
seventeenth  book  of  the  Romance  of  King  Arthur.  Tennyson  has 
made  Sir  Galahad  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  his 
poems. 

The  plot  (if  I  may  give  that  name  to  anything  so  slight)  of  the 
foregoing  poem  is  my  own,  and,  to  serve  its  purposes,  I  have  enlarged 
the  circle  of  competition  in  search  of  the  miraculous  cup  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  include,  not  only  other  persons  than  the  heroes  of  the 
Round  Table,  but  also  a  period  of  time  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
King  Arthur's  reign. 
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II. 

Great  human  nature,  whither  art  thou  fled? 
Are  these  things  creeping  forth  and  back  agen, 
These  hollow  formalists  and  echoes,  men? 
Art  thou  entombed  with  the  mighty  dead? 
In  God's  name,  no !  not  yet  hath  all  been  said, 
Or  done,  or  longed  for,  that  is  truly  great ; 
These  pitiful  dried  crusts  will  never  sate 
Natures  for  which  pure  Truth  is  daily  bread ; 
We  were  not  meant  to  plod  along  the  earth, 
Strange  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellows  strange ; 
We  were  not  meant  to  struggle  from  our  birth 
To  skulk  and  creep,  and  in  mean  pathways  range ; 
Act!  with  stern  truth,  large  faith,  and  loving  will! 
Up  and  be  doing  !  God  is  with  us  still. 

in. 

TO   A  FRIEND. 

One  strip  of  bark  may  feed  the  broken  tree, 
Giving  to  some  few  limbs  a  sickly  green ; 
And  one  light  shower  on  the  hills,  I  ween, 
May  keep  the  spring  from  drying  utterly. 
Thus  seemeth  it  with  these  our  hearts  to  be ; 
Hope  is  the  strip  of  bark,  the  shower  of  rain, 
And  so  they  are  not  wholly  crushed  with  pain. 
But  live  and  linger  on,  for  sadder  sight  to  see ; 
Much  do  they  err,  who  tell  us  that  the  heart 
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May  not  be  broken ;  what,  then,  can  we  call 
A  broken  heart,  if  this  may  not  be  so, 
This  death  in  life,  when,  shrouded  in  its  pall, 
Shunning  and  shunned,  it  dwelleth  all  apart, 
Its  power,  its  love,  its  sympathy  laid  low? 


IV. 

So  may  it  be,  but  let  it  not  be  so, 

O,  let  it  not  be  so  with  thee,  my  friend ; 

Be  of  good  courage,  bear  up  to  the  end, 

And  on  thine  after  way  rejoicing  go ! 

We  all  must  suffer,  if  we  aught  would  know  ; 

Life  is  a  teacher  stern,  and  wisdom's  crown 

Is  oft  a  crown  of  thorns,  whence,  trickling  down, 

Blood,  mixed  with  tears,  blinding  her  eyes  doth  flow ; 

But  Time,  a  gentle  nurse,  shall  wipe  away 

This  bloody  sweat,  and  thou  shalt  find  on  earth, 

That  woman  is  not  all  in  all  to  Love, 

But,  living  by  a  new  and  second  birth, 

Thy  soul  shall  see  all  things  below,  above, 

Grow  bright  and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day. 

v. 

O  child  of  Nature !     O  most  meek  and  free, 
Most  gentle  spirit  of  true  nobleness  ! 
Thou  doest  not  a  worthy  deed  the  less 
Because  the  world  may  not  its  greatness  see; 
What  were  a  thousand  triumphings  to  thee, 
Who,  in  thyself,  art  as  a  perfect  sphere 
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Wrapt  in  a  bright  and  natural  atmosphere 
Of  mighty-souledness  and  majesty? 
*  Thy  soul  is  not  too  high  for  lowly  things, 
Feels  not  its  strength  seeing  its  brother  weak, 
Not  for  itself  unto  itself  is  dear, 
But  for  that  it  may  guide  the  wanderings 
Of  fellow-men,  and  to  their  spirits  speak 
The  lofty  faith  of  heart  that  knows  no  fear. 

VI. 

44  For  this  true  nobleness  I  seek  in  vain, 
In  woman  and  in  man  I  find  it  not, 
I  almost  weary  of  my  earthly  lot, 
My  life-strings  are  dried  up  with  burning  pain."  — 
Thou  find's t  it  not  ?     I  pray  thee  look  again, 
Look  inward  through  the  depths  of  thine  own  soul ; 
How  is  it  with  thee?     Art  thou  sound  and  whole? 
Doth  narrow  search  show  thee  no  earthly  stain? 
Be  noble  !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own ; 
Then  wilt  thou  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes, 
Then  will  pure  light  around  thy  path  be  shed, 
And  thou  wilt  nevermore  be  sad  and  lone. 

VII. 

to  


Deem  it  no  Sodom-fruit  of  vanity, 

Or  fickle  fantasy  of  unripe  youth 

Which  ever  takes  the  fairest  shows  for  truth, 
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That  I  should  wish  my  verse  beloved  of  thee ; 

'T  is  love's  deep  thirst  which  may  not  quenched  be. 

There  is  a  gulf  of  longing  and  unrest, 

A  wild  love-craving  not  to  be  represt, 

Whereto,  in  all  our  hearts,  as  to  the  sea, 

The  streams  of  feeling  do  for  ever  flow. 

Therefore  it  is  that  thy  well-meted  praise 

Falleth  so  shower-like  and  fresh  on  me, 

Filling  those  springs  which  else  had  sunk  full  low, 

Lost  in  the  dreary  desert-sands  of  woe, 

Or  parched  by  passion's  fierce  and  withering  blaze. 


vm. 

Might  I  but  be  beloved,  and,  O  most  fair 

And  perfect-ordered  soul,  beloved  of  thee, 

How  should  I  feel  a  cloud  of  earthly  care, 

If  thy  blue  eyes  were  ever  clear  to  me? 

O  woman's  love !     O  flower  most  bright  and  rare ! 

That  blossom'st  brightest  in  extremest  need, 

Woe,  woe  is  me !  that  thy  so  precious  seed 

Is  ever  sown  by  Fancy's  changeful  air, 

And  grows  sometimes  in  poor  and  barren  hearts, 

Who  can  be  little  even  in  the  light 

Of  thy  meek  holiness  —  while  souls  more  great 

Are  left  to  wander  in  a  starless  night, 

Praying  unheard  —  and  yet  the  hardest  parts 

Befit  those  best  who  best  can  cope  with  Fate. 
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IX. 


Why  should  we  ever  weary  of  this  life  ? 
Our  souls  should  widen  ever,  not  contract, 
Grow  stronger,  and  not  harder,  in  the  strife, 
Filling  each  moment  with  a  noble  act ; 
If  we  live  thus,  of  vigor  all  compact, 
Doing  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men, 
And  striving  rather  to  exalt  our  race 
Than  our  poor  selves,  with  earnest  hand  or  pen 
We  shall  erect  our  names  a  dwelling-place 
Which  not  all  ages  shall  cast  down  agen ; 
Offspring  of  Time  shall  then  be  born  each  hour, 
Which,  as  of  old,  earth  lovingly  shall  guard, 
To  live  forever  in  youth's  perfect  flower, 
And  guide  her  future  children  Heavenward. 


x. 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS. 

Ye  mountains,  that  far  off  lift  up  your  heads, 
Seen  dimly  through  their  canopies  of  blue, 
The  shade  of  my  unrestful  spirit  sheds 
Distance-created  beauty  over  you ; 
I  am  not  well  content  with  this  far  view ; 
How  may  I  know  what  foot  of  loved-one  treads 
Your  rocks  moss-grown  and  sun-dried  torrent  beds  ? 
We  should  love  all  things  better,  if  we  knew 
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What  claims  the  meanest  have  upon  our  hearts : 
Perchance  even  now  some  eye,  that  would  be  bright 
To  meet  my  own,  looks  on  your  mist-robed  forms ; 
Perchance  your  grandeur  a  deep  joy  imparts 
To  souls  that  have  encircled  mine  with  light  — 
O  brother-heart,  with  thee  my  spirit  warms ! 


XI. 


My  friend,  adown  Life's  valley,  hand  in  hand, 

With  grateful  change  of  grave  and  merry  speech 

Or  song,  our  hearts  unlocking  each  to  each, 

We  '11  journey  onward  to  the  silent  land ; 

And  when  stern  Death  shall  loose  that  loving  band, 

Taking  in  his  cold  hand  a  hand  of  ours, 

The  one  shall  strew  the  other's  grave  with  flowers, 

Nor  shall  his  heart  a  moment  be  unmanned. 

My  friend  and  brother  !  if  thou  goest  first, 

Wilt  thou  no  more  re-visit  me  below? 

Yea,  when  my  heart  seems  happy,  causelessly 

And  swells,  not  dreaming  why,  as  it  would  burst 

With  joy  unspeakable  —  my  soul  shall  know 

That  thou,  unseen,  art  bending  over  me. 


XII. 

Verse  cannot  say  how  beautiful  thou  art, 
How  glorious  the  calmness  of  thine  eyes, 
Full  of  unconquerable  energies, 
Telling  that  thou  hast  acted  well  thy  part. 
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No  doubt  or  fear  thy  steady  faith  can  start, 
No  thought  of  evil  dare  come  nigh  to  thee, 
Who  hast  the  courage  meek  of  purity, 
The  self-stayed  greatness  of  a  loving  heart, 
Strong  with  serene,  enduring  fortitude  ; 
Where'er  thou  art,  that  seems  thy  fitting  place, 
For  not  of  forms,  but  Nature,  art  thou  child ; 
And  lowest  things  put  on  a  noble  grace 
When  touched  by  ye,  O  patient,  Ruth-like,  mild 
And  spotless  hands  of  earnest  womanhood. 


XIII. 


The  soul  would  fain  its  loving  kindness  tell, 

But  custom  hangs  like  lead  upon  the  tongue ; 

The  heart  is  brimful,  hollow  crowds  among, 

When  it  finds  one  whose  life  and  thought  are  well ; 

Up  to  the  eyes  its  gushing  love  doth  swell, 

The  angel  cometh  and  the  waters  move, 

Yet  it  is  fearful  still  to  say  *•  I  love," 

And  words  come  grating  as  a  jangled  bell. 

O  might  we  only  speak  but  what  we  feel, 

Might  the  tongue  pay  but  what  the  heart  doth  owe, 

Not  Heaven's  great  thunder,   when,  deep  peal   on 

peal, 
It  shakes  the  earth,  could  rouse  our  spirits  so, 
Or  to  the  soul  such  majesty  reveal, 
As  two  short  words  half-spoken  faint  and  low ! 
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XIV. 


I  saw  a  gate :  a  harsh  voice  spake  and  said, 

44  This  is  the  gate  of  Life ;  "  above  was  writ, 

"  Leave  hope  behind,  all  ye  who  enter  it ; " 

Then  shrank  my  heart  within  itself  for  dread ; 

But,  softer  than  the  summer  rain  is  shed, 

Words  dropt  upon  my  soul,  and  they  did  say, 

"  Fear  nothing,   Faith   shall   save  thee,  watch  and 

pray ! " 
So,  without  fear  I  lifted  up  my  head, 
And  lo  !  that  writing  was  not,  one  fair  word 
Was  carven  in  its  stead,  and  it  was  "  Love." 
Then  rained  once  more  those  sweet  tones  from  above 
With  healing  on  their  wings  :   I  humbly  heard, 
"  I  am  the  Life,  ask  and  it  shall  be  given ! 
I  am  the  way,  by  me  ye  enter  Heaven ! " 


xv. 


I  would  not  have  this  perfect  love  of  ours 
Grow  from  a  single  root,  a  single  stem, 
Bearing  no  goodly  fruit,  but  only  flowers 
That  idly  hide  Life's  iron  diadem : 
It  should  grow  alway  like  that  Eastern  tree 
Whose  limbs  take  root  and  spread  forth  constantly ; 
That  love  for  one.  from  which  there  doth  not  spring 
Wide  love  for  all,  is  but  a  worthless  thing. 
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Not  in  another  world,  as  poets  prate, 

Dwell  we  apart,  above  the  tide  of  things, 

High  floating  o'er  earth's  clouds  on  faery  wings; 

But  our  pure  love  doth  ever  elevate 

Into  a  holy  bond  of,  brotherhood 

All  earthly  things,  making  them  pure  and  good. 


XVI. 

To  the  dark,  narrow  house  where  loved  ones  go, 
Whence  no  steps  outward  turn,  whose  silent  door 
None  but  the  sexton  knocks  at  any  more, 
Are  they  not  sometimes  with  us  yet  below? 
The  longings  of  the  soul  would  tell  us  so ; 
Although,  so  pure  and  fine  their  being's  essence, 
Our  bodily  eyes  are  witless  of  their  presence, 
Yet  not  within  the  tomb  their  spirits  glow, 
Like  wizard  lamps  pent  up,  but  whensoever 
With  great  thoughts  worthy  of  their  high  behests 
Our  souls  are  filled,  those  bright  ones  with  us  be, 
As,  in  the  patriarch's  tent,  his  angel  guests ;  — 
O  let  us  live  so  worthily,  that  never 
We  may  be  far  from  that  blest  company. 


XVII. 

I  fain  would  give  to  thee  the  loveliest  things, 
For  lovely  things  belong  to  thee  of  right, 
And  thou  hast  been  as  peaceful  to  my  sight, 
As  the  still  thoughts  that  summer  twilight  brings ; 
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Beneath  the  shadow  of  thine  angel  wings 
O  let  me  live !  O  let  me  rest  in  thee, 
Growing  to  thee  more  and  more  utterly, 
Upbearing  and  upborn,  till  outward  things 
Are  only  as  they  share  in  thee  a  part ! 
Look  kindly  on  me,  let  thy  holy  eyes 
Bless  me  from  the  deep  fulness  of  thy  heart ; 
So  shall  my  soul  in  its  right  strength  arise, 
And  nevermore  shall  pine  and  shrink  and  start, 
Safe-sheltered  in  thy  full  souled  sympathies. 


XVIII. 


Much  I  had  mused  of  Love,  and  in  my  soul 

There  was  one  chamber  where  I  dared  not  look, 

So  much  its  dark  and  dreary  voidness  shook 

My  spirit,  feeling  that  I  was  not  whole : 

All  my  deep  longings  flowed  toward  one  goal 

For  long,  long  years,  but  were  not  answered, 

Till     Hope  was   drooping,    Faith  well-nigh    stone. 

dead, 
And  I  was  still  a  blind,  earth-delving  mole ; 
Yet  did  I  know  that  God  was  wise  and  good, 
And  would  fulfil  my  being  late  or  soon ; 
Nor  was  such  thought  in  vain,  for,  seeing  thee, 
Great  Love  rose  up,  as,  o'er  a  black  pine  wood, 
Round,  bright,  and  clear,  upstarteth  the  full  moon, 
Filling  my  soul  with  glory  utterly. 
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XIX. 


Sayest  thou,  most  beautiful,  that  thou  wilt  wear 
Flowers  and  leafy  crowns  when  thou  art  old, 
And  that  thy  heart  shall  never  grow  so  cold 
But  they  shall  love  to  wreathe  thy  silvered  hair 
And  into  age's  snows  the  hope  of  spring-tide  beari 
O,  in  thy  childlike  wisdom's  moveless  hold 
Dwell  ever !  still  the  blessings  manifold 
Of  purity,  of  peace,  and  untaught  care 
For  other's  hearts,  around  thy  pathway  shed, 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  crown  of  deathless  flowei»- 
To  glorify  and  guard  thy  blessed  head 
And  give  their  freshness  to  thy  life's  last  hours  *, 
And,  when  the  Bridegroom  calleth,  they  shall  be 
A  wedding-garment  white  as  snow  for  thee. 


xx. 


Poet  !  who  sittest  in  thy  pleasant  room, 

Warming  thy  heart  with  idle  thoughts  of  love, 

And  of  a  holy  life  that  leads  above, 

Striving  to  keep  life's  spring-flowers  stiil  in  bloom. 

And  lingering  to  snuff  their  fresh  perfame  — 

O,  there  were  other  duties  meant  for  thee, 

Than  to  sit  down  in  peaceful ness  and  Be ! 

O,  there  are  brother-hearts  that  dwell  iri  gloom, 
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Souls  loathsome,  foul,  and  black  with  daily  sin, 
So  crusted  o'er  with  baseness,  that  no  ray 
Of  heaven's  blessed  light  may  enter  in ! 
Come  down,  then,  to  the  hot  and  dusty  way, 
And  lead  them  back  to  hope  and  peace  again  — 
For,  save  in  Act,  thy  Love  is  all  in  vain. 

XXI. 

"NO   MORE   BUT  SO?" 

No  more  but  so?     Only  with  uncold  looks, 
And  with  a  hand  not  laggard  to  clasp  mine, 
Think'st  thou  to  pay  what  debt  of  love  is  thine? 
No  more  but  so  ?     Like  gushing  water-brooks, 
Freshening  and  making  green  the  dimmest  nooks 
Of  thy  friend's  soul  thy  kindliness  should  flow ; 
But,  if  't  is  bounded  by  not  saying  "  no," 
I  can  find  more  of  friendship  in  my  books, 
All  lifeless  though  they  be,  and  more,  far  more 
In  every  simplest  moss,  or  flower,  or  tree ; 
Open  to  me  thy  heart  of  heart's  deep  core, 
Or  never  say  that  I  am  dear  to  thee ; 
Call  me  not  Friend,  if  thou  keep  close  the  door 
That  leads  into  thine  inmost  sympathy. 

XXII. 
TO  A  VOICE   HEARD   IN  MOUNT   AUBURN. 

Like  the  low  warblings  of  a  leaf-hid  bird, 

Thy  voice  came  to  me  through  the  screening  trees, 

Singing  the  simplest,  long-known  melodies ; 
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I  had  no  glimpse  of  thee,  and  yet  I  heard 

And  blest  thee  for  each  clearly-carolled  word ; 

I  longed  to  thank  thee,  and  my  heart  would  frame 

Mary  or  Ruth,  some  sisterly,  sweet  name 

For  thee,  yet  could  I  not  my  lips  have  stirred ; 

I  knew  that  thou  wert  lovely,  that  thine  eyes 

Were  blue  and  downcast,  and  methought  large  tears, 

Unknown  to  thee,  up  to  their  lids  must  rise 

With  half-sad  memories  of  other  years, 

As  to  thyself  alone  thou  sangest  o'er 

Words  that  to  childhood  seemed  to  say  "  No  More ! " 


XXIII. 
ON  READING    SPENSER   AGAIN. 

* 

Dear,  gentle  Spenser!  thou  my  soul  dost  lead, 

A  little  child  again,  through  Fairy  land, 

By  many  a  bower  and  stream  of  golden  sand, 

And  many  a  sunny  plain  whose  light  doth  breed 

A  sunshine  in  my  happy  heart,  and  feed 

My  fancy  with  sweet  visions  ;  I  become 

A  knight,  and  with  my  charmed  arms  would  roam 

To  seek  for  fame  in  many  a  wondrous  deed 

Of  high  emprise  —  for  I  have  seen  the  light 

Of  Una's  angel's  face,  the  golden  hair 

And  backward  eyes  of  startled  Florimel ; 

And,  for  their  holy  sake  I  would  outdare 

A  host  of  cruel  Paynims  in  the  fight, 

Or  Archimage  and  all  the  powers  of  Hell. 
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xxrv. 

Light  of  mine  eyes !  with  thy  so  trusting  look, 

And  thy  sweet  smile  of  charity  and  love, 

That  from  a  treasure  well  uplaid  above, 

And  from  a  hope  in  Christ  its  blessing  took ; 

Light  of  my  heart !  which,  when  it  could  not  brook 

The  coldness  of  another's  sympathy, 

Finds  ever  a  deep  peace  and  stay  in  thee, 

Warm  as  the  sunshine  of  a  mossy  nook ; 

Light  of  my  soul !  who,  by  thy  saintliness 

And  faith  that  acts  itself  in  daily  life, 

Canst  raise  me  above  weakness,  and  canst  bless 

The  hardest  thraldom  of  my  earthly  strife  — 

I  dare  not  say  how  much  thou  art  to  me 

Even  to  myself — and  O,  far  less  to  thee  ! 


XXV. 

Silent  as  one  who  treads  on  new-fallen  snow, 

Love  came  upon  me  ere  I  was  aware ; 

Not  light  of  heart,  for  there  was  troublous  care 

Upon  his  eyelids,  drooping  them  full  low, 

As  with  sad  memory  of  a  healed  woe ; 

The  cold  rain  shivered  in  his  g  Iden  hair, 

As  if  an  outcast  lot  had  been  his  share, 

And  he  seemed  doubtful  whither  he  should  go : 

Then  he  fell  on  my  neck,  and,  in  my  breast 

Hiding  his  face,  awhile  sobbed  bitterly, 
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As  half  in  grief  to  be  so  long  distrest, 
And  half  in  joy  at  his  security  — 
At  last,  uplooking  from  his  place  of  rest, 
His  eyes  shone  blessedness  and  hope  on  me. 


XXVI. 

A  gentleness  that  grows  of  steady  faith ; 

A  joy  that  sheds  its  sunshine  everywhere ; 

A  humble  strength  and  readiness  to  bear 

Those  burdens  which  strict  duty  ever  lay'th 

Upon  our  souls  ;  —  which  unto  sorrow  saith, 

'*  Here  is  no  soil  for  thee  to  strike  thy  roots, 

Here  only  grow  those  sweet  and  precious  fruits 

Which  ripen  for  the  soul  that  well  obey'th ; 

A  patience  which  the  world  can  neither  give 

Nor  take  away ;  a  courage  strong  and  high, 

That  dares  in  simple  usefulness  to  live, 

And  without  one  sad  look  behind  to  die 

When  that  day  comes  ;  —  these  tell  me  that  our  love 

Is  building  for  itself  a  home  above. 


XXVII. 

When  the  glad  soul  is  full  to  overflow, 
Unto  the  tongue  all  power  it  denies, 
And  only  trusts  its  secret  to  the  eyes ; 
For,  by  an  inborn  wisdom,  it  doth  know 
There  is  no  other  eloquence  but  so ; 
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And,  when  the  tongue's  weak  utterance  doth  suffice, 

Prisoned  within  the  body's  cell  it  lies, 

Remembering  in  tears  its  exiled  woe : 

That  word  which  all  mankind  so  long  to  hear, 

Which  bears  the  spirit  back  to  whence  it  came, 

Maketh  this  sullen  clay  as  crystal  clear, 

And  will  not  be  enclouded  in  a  name ; 

It  is  a  truth  which  we  can  feel  and  see, 

But  is  as  boundless  as  Eternity. 


XXVIII. 


TO  THE   EVENING-STAR. 


When  we  have  once  said  lowly  *'  Evening-Star ! " 
Words  give  no  more  —  for,  in  thy  silver  pride, 
Thou  shinest  as  naught  else  can  shine  beside  •. 
The  thick  smoke,  coiling  round  the  sooty  bar 
Forever,  and  the  customed  lamp-light  mar 
The  stillness  of  my  thought  —  seeing  things  glide 
So  samely :  —  then  I  ope  my  windows  wide, 
And  gaze  in  peace  to  where  thou  shin'st  afar ; 
The  wind  that  comes  across  the  faint-white  snow 
So  freshly,  and  the  river  dimly  seen, 
Seem  like  new  things  that  never  had  been  so 
Before ;  and  thou  art  bright  as  thou  hast  been 
Since  thy  white  rays  put  sweetness  in  the  eyes 
Of  the  first  souls  that  loved  in  Paradise. 
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XXIX. 

READING. 

As  one  who  on  some  well-known  landscape  looks, 

Be  it  alone,  or  with  some  dear  friend  nigh, 

Each  day  beholdeth  fresh  variety, 

New  harmonies  of  hills,  and  trees,  and  brooks  — 

So  it  is  with  the  worthiest  choice  of  books, 

And  oftenest  read  :  if  thou  no  meaning  spy, 

Deem  there  is  meaning  wanting  in  thine  eyes ; 

We  are  so  lured  from  judgment  by  the  crooks 

And  winding  ways  of  covert  fantasy, 

Or  turned  unwittingly  down  beaten  tracks 

Of  our  foregone  conclusions,  that  we  see, 

In  our  own  want,  the  writer's  misdeemed  lacks: 

It  is  with  true  books  as  with  Nature,  each 

New  day  of  living  doth  new  insight  teach. 


XXX. 

TO ,  AFTER  A  SNOW-STORM. 

Blue  as  thine  eyes  the  river  gently  flows 
Between  his  banks,  which,  far  as  eye  can  see, 
Are  whiter  than  aught  else  on  earth  may  be, 
Save  inmost  thoughts  that  in  my  soul  repose ; 
The  trees,  all  crystalled  by  the  melted  snows, 
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Sparkle  with  gems  and  silver,  such  as  we 

In  childhood  saw  'mong  groves  of  Faerie, 

And  the  dear  skies  are  sunny-blue  as  those ; 

Still  as  thy  heart,  when  next  mine  own  it  lies 

In  love's  full  safety,  is  the  bracing  air; 

The  earth  is  all  enwrapt  with  draperies 

Snow-white  as  that  pure  love  might  choose  to  wear 

O  for  one  moment's  look  into  thine  eyes, 

To  share  the  joy  such  scene  would  kindle  there  ! 


XXXI. 


Through  suffering  and  sorrow  thou  hast  past 
To  show  us  what  a  woman  true  may  be : 
They  have  not  taken  sympathy  from  thee, 
Nor  made  thee  any  other  than  thou  wast ; 
Save  as  some  tree,  which,  in  a  sudden  blast, 
Sheddeth  those  blossoms,  that  are  weakly  grown, 
Upon  the  air,  but  keepeth  every  one 
Whose  strength  gives  warrant  of  good  fruit  at  last 
So  thou  hast  shed  some  blooms  of  gayety, 
But  never  one  of  steadfast  cheerfulness ; 
Nor  hath  thy  knowledge  of  adversity 
Robbed  thee  of  any  faith  in  happiness, 
But  rather  cleared  thine  inner  eyes  to  see 
How  many  simple  ways  there  are  to  bless. 
1840. 
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XXXII. 

What  were  I,  Love,  if  I  were  stript  of  thee, 
If  thine  eyes  shut  me  out,  whereby  I  live, 
Thou,  who  unto  my  calmed  soul  dost  give 
Knowledge,  and  truth,  and  holy  Mystery, 
Wherein  Truth  mainly  lies  for  those  who  see 
Beyond  the  earthly  and  the  fugitive, 
Who  in  the  grandeur  of  the  soul  believe, 
And  only  in  the  Infinite  are  free? 
Without  thee  I  were  naked,  bleak,  and  bare 
As  yon  dead  cedar  on  the  sea-cliffs  brow ; 
And  nature's  teachings,  which  come  to  me  now 
Common  and  beautiful  as  light  and  air, 
Would  be  as  fruitless  as  a  stream  which  still 
Slips  through  the  wheel  of  some  old  ruined  mill. 
1841. 


XXXIII. 
IMPATIENCE  AND   REPROOF. 

Yes,  I  have  felt  a  weariness  of  soul, 
A  shaking  of  my  loveful  faith  in  man, 
Jostling  with  souls  that  ne'er  beyond  life's  span 
Have  glimpsed,  to  whom  tttis  empty  earth  is  goal 
And  starting-place,  and  death  the  dreadful  whole ; 
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But  as,  within  the  parlor's  glare,  at  night, 
Amid  loud  laugh,  and  converse  vain  and  light, 
Sudden  without  is  heard  the  thunder s  roll, 
Deep-toned  and  infinite,  with  sad  reproof,  — 
So,  when  my  love  and  faith  in  man  are  shaken, 
Great,  inborn  thoughts,  that  will  not  keep  aloof, 
Within  my  soul  like  those  far  thunders,  waken,  • 
Growing  and  growing,  till  its  depths  are  dinned 
With  the  sad  sense  of  having  deadly  sinned. 
1841. 

xxxrv. 

REFORMERS. 

If  ye  have  not  the  one  great  lesson  learned. 
Which  grows  in  leaves,  tides  in  the  mighty  sea, 
And  in  the  stars  eternally  hath  burned, 
That  only  full  obedience  is  free,  — 
If  ye  in  pride  your  true  birthright  have  spurned, 
Or,  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  beggarly 
Have  sold  it,  how,  in  Truth's  name,  have  ye  earned 
The  holy  right  to  fight  for  Liberty? 
Be  free,  and  then  our  God  will  give  a  sword 
Wherefor  Orion's  belt  were  not  too  bright ; 
There  shall  be  power  in  your  lightest  word, 
To  make  weak  Falsehood,  pierced  with  arrowy  light, 
Writhe,  dying  of  her  own  most  foul  disease, 
Within  her  churches  and  her  palaces ! 
1841. 
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XXXV. 


THE   FIERY  TRIAL. 


The  hungry  flame  hath  never  yet  been  hot 
To  him  who  won  his  name  and  crown  of  fire ; 
But  it  doth  ask  a  stronger  soul  and  higher 
To  bear,  not  longing  for  a  prouder  lot, 
Those  martyrdoms  whereof  the  world  knows  not,  - 
Hope  sneaped  with  frosty  scorn,  the  faith  of  youth 
Wasted  in  seeming  vain  defence  of  Truth. 
Greatness  o'ertopt  with  baseness,  and  fame  got 
Too  late  :  —  Yet  this  most  bitter  task  was  meant 
For  those  right  worthy  in  such  cause  to  plead, 
And  therefore  God  sent  poets,  men  content 
To  live  in  humbleness  and  body's  need. 
If  they  may  tread  the  path  where  Jesus  went, 
And  sow  one  grain  of  Love's  eternal  seed. 
1841. 


XXXVI. 

Great  Truths  are  portions  of  the  soul  of  man ; 

Great  souls  are  portions  of  Eternity ; 

Each  drop  of  blood,  that  e'er  through  true  heart  ran 

With  lofty  message,  ran  for  thee  and  me ; 

For  God's  law,  since  the  starry  song  began, 
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Hath  been,  and  still  forevermore  must  be, 
That  every  deed  which  shall  outlast  Time's  span 
Must  goad  the  soul  to  be  erect  and  free ; 
Slave  is  no  word  of  deathless  lineage  sprung,  — 
Too  many  noble  souls  have  thought  and  died, 
Too  many  mighty  poets  lived  and  sung, 
And  our  good  Saxon,  from  lips  purified 
With  martyr-fire,  throughout  the  world  hath  rung 
Too  long  to  have  God's  holy  cause  denied. 
1841. 


XXXVII. 

I  ask  not  for  those  thoughts,  that  sudden  leap 
From  being's  sea,  like  the  isle-seeming  Kraken, 
With  whose  great  rise  the  ocean  all  is  shaken 
And  a  heart-tremble  quivers  through  the  deep ; 
Give  me  that  growth  which  some  perchance  deem 

sleep, 
Wherewith  the  steadfast  coral-stems  uprise, 
Which,  by  the  toil  of  gathering  energies, 
Their  upward  way  into  clear  sunshine  keep, 
Until,  by  Heaven's  sweetest  influences, 
Slowly  and  slowly  spreads  a  speck  of  green 
Into  a  pleasant  island  in  the  seas, 
Where,  mid  tall  palms,  the  cane-roofed  home  is  seen, 
And  wearied  men  shall  sit  at  sunset's  hour, 
Hearing  the  leaves  and  loving  God's  dear  power. 
1841. 
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XXXVIII. 
TO  ,  ON  HER   BIRTH-DAY. 

Maiden,  when  such  a  soul  as  thine  is  born, 
The  morning-stars  their  ancient  music  make, 
And,  joyful,  once  again  their  song  awake, 
Long  silent  now  with  melancholy  scorn ; 
And  thou,  not  mindless  of  so  blest  a  morn, 
By  no  least  deed  its  harmony  shalt  break, 
But  shalt  to  that  high  chime  thy  footsteps  take, 
Through  life's  most  darksome  passes,  unforlorn ; 
Therefore  from  thy  pure  faith  thou  shalt  not  fall, 
Therefore  shalt  thou  be  ever  fair  and  free, 
-And,  in  thine  every  motion,  musical 
As  summer  air,  majestic  as  the  sea, 
A  mystery  to  those  who  creep  and  crawl 
Through  Time,  and  part  it  from  Eternity. 
1841. 


XXXIX. 

My  Love,  I  have  no  fear  that  thou  shouldst  die ; 
Albeit  I  ask  no  fairer  life  than  this, 
Whose  numbering-clock  is  still  thy  gentle  kiss, 
While  Time  and  Peace  with  hands  enlocked  fly,  - 
Yet  care  I  not  where  in  Eternity 
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We  live  and  love,  well  knowing  that  there  is 
No  backward  step  for  those  who  feel  the  bliss 
Of  Faith  as  their  most  lofty  yearnings  high  : 
Love  hath  so  purified  my  heart's  strong  core, 
Meseems  I  scarcely  should  be  startled,  even, 
To  find,  some  morn,  that  thou  hadst  gone  before ; 
Since,  with  thy  love,  this  knowledge  too  was  given, 
Which  each  calm   day  doth   strengthen   more   and 

more, 
That  they  who  love  are  but  one  step  from  Heaven. 
1 841. 


XL. 


I  cannot  think  that  thou  shouldst  pass  away, 
Whose  life  to  mine  is  an  eternal  law, 
A  piece  of  nature  that  can  have  no  flaw, 
A  new  and  certain  sunrise  every  day ; 
But,  if  thou  art  to  be  another  ray 
About  the  Son  of  Life,  and  art  to  live 
Free  from  all  of  thee  that  was  fugitive, 
The  debt  of  Love  I  will  more  fully  pay, 
Not  downcast  with  the  thought  of  thee  so  high, 
But  rather  raised  to  be  a  nobler  man, 
And  more  divine  in  my  humanity, 
As  knowing  that  the  waiting  eyes  which  scan 
My  life  are  lighted  by  a  purer  being, 
And  ask  meek,  calm-browed  deeds,  with  it  agreeing. 
1841. 
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XLI. 


THE   HAVEN. 


Into  the  unruffled  shelter  of  thy  love 
My  bark  leapt  homeward  from  a  rugged  sea, 
And  furled  its  sails,  and  dropped  right  peacefully 
Hope's  anchor,  quiet  as  a  nested  dove : 
Thou  givest  me  all  that  can  the  true  soul  move 
To  nobleness,  —  a  clear  simplicity, 
That,  in  the  humblest  man  to-day,  can  see 
Theme  for  high  rhyme  as  ever  poet  wove,  — 
A  noiseless  love  that  makes  things  common  rare, 
And  custom-weary  toil  with  heaven  rife,  — 
A  faith  that  finds  great  meanings  everywhere, 
That,  to  the  soul's  high  level,  raiseth  life, 
And  puts  in  eyes,  that  could  but  dimly  see, 
The  calm,  vast  presence  of  Eternity. 
1 841. 

XLII. 
RESOLVE. 

In  very  truth,  thou  never  art  away, 

Though  miles*  between  us  cheat  mine  outward  sense ; 

For  I  do  feel  thee,  both  by  night  and  day, 

A  hope  fulfilled,  a  starry  influence, 
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That  floweth  through  my  most  forgetful  deed, 
And  maketh  crystal  every  part  of  me, 
Sowing  the  common  earth  with  golden  seed, 
Bright  as  if  dropped  down  from  the  Galaxy : 
In  sooth,  when  we  have  seemed  most  far  divided, 
I  inly  felt  we  were  most  truly  near, 
For  then  a  light  from  thy  great  love  hath  glided, 
Through  all  that  desert  space,  to  give  me  cheer, 
And,  as  light  only  where  it  strikes  we  see, 
Men  shall  know  this  in  my  nobility. 
1841. 


XLIII. 


There  never  yet  was  flower  fair  in  vain, 

Let  classic  poets  rhyme  it  as  they  will  \ 

The  seasons  toil  that  it  may  blow  again, 

And  summer's  heart  doth  feel  its  every  ill ; 

Nor  is  a  true  soul  ever  born  for  naught ; 

Wherever  any  such  hath  lived  and  died, 

There  hath  been  something  for  true  freedom  wrought, 

Some  bulwark  levelled  on  the  evil  side : 

Toil  on,  then,  Greatness !  thou  art  in  the  right, 

However  narrow  souls  may  call  thee  wrong ; 

Be  as  thou  wouldst  be  in  thine  own  clear  sight, 

And  so  thou  wilt  in  all  the  world's  ere  long ; 

For  worldlings  cannot,  struggle  as  they  may, 

From  man's  great  soul  one  great  thought  hide  away. 
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XLIV. 


SUB  PONDERE  CRESCIT. 


The  hope  of  Truth  grows  stronger,  day  by  day ; 
I  hear  the  soul  of  Man  around  me  waking, 
Like  a  great  sea,  its  frozen  fetters  breaking, 
And  flinging  up  to  heaven  its  sunlit  spray, 
Tossing  huge  continents  in  scornful  play, 
And  crushing  them,  with  din  of  grinding  thunder, 
That  makes  old  emptinesses  stare  in  wonder ; 
The  memory  of  a  glory  past  away 
Lingers  in  every  heart,  as,  in  the  shell, 
Ripples  the  bygone  freedom  of  the  sea, 
And,  every  hour,  new  signs  of  promise  tell 
That  the  great  soul  shall  once  again  be  free, 
For  high,  and  yet  more  high,  the  murmurs  swell 
Of  inward  strife  for  truth  and  liberty. 
184 1. 


XLV. 
TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF   KEATS. 

Great  soul,  thou  sittest  with  me  in  my  room, 

Uplifting  me  with  thy  vast,  quiet  eyes, 

On  whose  full  orbs,  with  kindly  lustre,  lies 

The  twilight  warmth  of  ruddy  ember-gloom : 

Thy  clear,  strong  tones  will  oft  bring  sudden  bloom 
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Of  hope  secure,  to  him  who  lonely  cries, 
Wrestling  with  the  young  poet's  agonies, 
Neglect  and  scorn,  which  seem  a  certain  doom : 
Yes !  the  few  words  which,  like  great  thunder-drops, 
Thy  large  heart  down  to  earth  shook  doubtfully, 
Thrilled  by  the  inward  lightning  of  its  might, 
Serene  and  pure,  like  gushing  joy  of  light, 
Shall  track  the  eternal  chords  of  Destiny, 
After  the  moon-led  pulse  of  ocean  stops. 
1841. 


XLVI. 
THE   POET. 

Poet  !  thou  art  most  wealthy,  being  poor ; 
For  are  not  thine  the  only  earthly  ears 
Made  rich  with  golden  music  of  the  spheres? 
Hast  thou  not  snowy  wings  whereon  to  soar 
Through  the  wide  air  of  after  and  before, 
And  set  thee  high  among  thy  crowned  peers  ? 
Hath  any  man  such  joy  as  thy  deep  tears, 
Or  eyes  like  thine  to  pierce  great  nature's  core? 
Thou  hast  the  fairy  coin,  which,  in  wrong  hands, 
Is  merely  stones  and  leaves,  — in  thine,  true  gold  ; 
Thou  art  the  very  strength  of  all  men's  shields ; 
By  divine  right,  art  monarch  of  all  lands  ; 
And  there  is  none  but  willing  tribute  yields, 
Of  worth  too  precious  to  be  bought  or  sold. 
1841. 
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XLVII. 


Beloved,  in  the  noisy  city  here, 
The  thought  of  thee  can  make  all  turmoil  cease ; 
Around  my  spirit,  folds  thy  spirit  clear 
Its  still,  soft  arms,  and  circles  it  with  peace ; 
There  is  no  room  for  any  doubt  or  fear 
In  souls  so  overfilled  with  love's  increase, 
There  is  no  memory  of  the  bygone  year 
But  growth  in  heart's  and  spirit's  perfect  ease : 
How  hath  our  love,  half  nebulous  at  first, 
Rounded  itself  into  a  full-orbed  sun  ! 
How  have  our  lives  and  wills,  (as  haply  erst 
They  were,  ere  this  forgetfulness  begun,) 
Through  all  their  earthly  distantness  outburst, 
And  melted,  like  two  rays  of  light,  in  one  ! 
1842. 


XLVIII. 


Full  many  noble  friends  my  soul  hath  known, 
Women  and  men,  who  in  my  memory 
Have  sown  such  beauty  as  can  never  die ; 
And  many  times,  when  I  seem  all  alone, 
Within  my  heart  I  call  up,  one  by  one, 
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The  joys  I  shared  with  them,  the  unlaced  hours 
Of  laughing  thoughts,  that  came  and  went  like  flowers, 
Or  higher  argument,  Apollo's  own : 
Those  listening  eyes  that  gave  nobility 
To  humblest  verses  writ  and  read  for  love, 
Those  burning  words  of  high  democracy, 
Those  doubts  that  through  the  vague  abyss  would  rove 
And  lean  o'er  chasms  that  took  away  the  breath,  — 
When  I  forget  them,  may  it  be  in  death  ! 
1842. 


XLIX. 


How  oft  do  I  live  o'er  that  blissful  time 
When  first  I  found  thy  love  within  my  breast, 
Like  the  first  violet  in  April's  prime, 
Born  a  full  flower,  more  fair  than  all  the  rest, 
And  richer  with  the  early  dew  of  rhyme! 
Till  then,  I  felt  my  heart  was  but  a  guest 
In  the  broad  world,  but  now  there  is  no  clime 
Where  it  as  rightful  sovereign  may  not  rest : 
Wherever  Nature  even  a  weed  doth  plant, 
There  it  the  fulness  of  delight  may  win ; 
No  dead  or  living  thing  will  let  it  want, 
None  but  whose  heart  will  freely  take  it  in ; 
For  Love  hath  made  it  now  wise  Nature's  child, 
And  from  her  arms  it  cannot  be  exiled. 
1842. 
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Slow-opening  flower  of  the  summer  morn,  — 
Blithe  quietness  of  sun-delighted  dew,  — 
Green  inland  oceans  of  unrippling  corn, — 
Deep  though tfulness  of  never-wrinkled  blue, 
Whose  high,  eternal  silence  seemeth  born 
For  the  lone  moon  and  stars  to  wander  through,  — 
Sunset,  —  and  all  the  wreaths  by  Nature  worn, 
And  momently  thrown  by  for  beauties  new,  — 
My  heart  grows  fragrant  while  on  you  I  look, 
And  murmurs  to  itself,  and  feels  at  ease, 
And  trembles,  like  a  sunny  birch-tree  shook 
In  rustling  sparkles  by  a  warm  noon-breeze  ; 
Yet,  when  I  see  my  Love,  my  heart  runs  o'er 
With  sympathies  and  strengths  undreamed  before. 
1842. 

LI. 
TO  M.  O.  S. 

Mary,  since  first  I  knew  thee,  to  this  hour, 
My  love  hath  deepened,  with  my  wiser  sense 
Of  what  in  Woman  is  to  reverence ; 
Thy  clear  heart,  fresh  as  e'er  was  forest-flower, 
Still  opens  more  to  me  its  beauteous  dower ;  — 
But  let  praise  hush,  —  Love  asks  no  evidence 
To  prove  itself  well-placed ;  we  know  not  whence 
It  gleans  the  straws  that  thatch  its  humble  bower : 
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We  can  but  say  we  found  it  in  the  heart, 
Spring  of  all  sweetest  thoughts,  arch-foe  of  blame, 
Sower  of  flowers  in  the  dusty  mart, 
Pure  vestal  of  the  poet's  holy  flame,  — 
This  is  enough,  and  we  have  done  our  part 
If  we  but  keep  it  spotless  as  it  came. 
1842. 

LII. 

Our  love  is  not  a  fading,  earthly  flower ; 
Its  winged  seed  dropt  down  from  Paradise, 
And,  nurst  by  day  and  night,  by  sun  and  shower, 
Doth  momently  to  fresher  beauty  rise : 
To  us  the  leafless  autumn  is  not  bare, 
Nor  winter's  rattling  boughs  lack  lusty  green. 
Our  summer  hearts  make  summer's  fulness,  where 
No  leaf,  or  bud,  or  blossom  may  be  seen : 
For  nature's  life  in  love's  deep  life  doth  lie, 
Love,  —  whose  forgetfulness  is  beauty's  death, 
Whose  mystic  key  these  cells  of  Thou  and  I 
Into  the  infinite  freedom  openeth, 
And  makes  the  body's  dark  and  narrow  grate 
The  wide-flung  leaves  of  Heaven's  palace-gate. 
1842. 

LIII. 
THANKFULNESS. 

There  is  no  thankfulness  more  deep  than  this, — 
To  love  and  love  with  ever-glad  increase, 
To  nestle  in  the  heart  with  fluttering  bliss 
And  think  that  now  is  the  full  tide  of  peace ; 
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Yet  still  to  find,  with  each  sun-circled  hour, 
A  higher  right  to  love,  unhoped  before, 
A  fuller  insight,  a  serener  power, 
That  widens  down  the  souPs  unfathomed  core : 
To  feel  that  we  are  blest  is  thankfulness, 
And  thereby  with  exulting  faith  to  know 
That  every  human  heart  its  kind  must  bless 
With  love,  which,  garnered  up,  rusts  into  woe, 
But,  freely  given,  always  turns  again. 
And,  for  our  flowers,  brings  us  ripened  grain. 
1842. 

Lrv. 

IN  ABSENCE. 

These  rugged,  wintry  days  I  scarce  could  bear, 

Did  I  not  know,  that,  in  the  early  spring, 

When  wild  March  winds  upon  their  errands  sing, 

Thou  wouldst  return,  bursting  on  this  still  air, 

Like  those  same  winds,  when,  startled  from  their  lair, 

They  hunt  up  violets,  and  free  swift  brooks 

From  icy  cares,  even  as  thy  clear  looks 

Bid  my  heart  bloom,  and  sing,  and  break  all  care : 

When  drops  with  welcome  rain  the  April  day, 

My  flowers  shall  find  their  April  in  thine  eyes, 

Save  there  the  rain  in  dreamy  clouds  doth  stay, 

As  loath  to  fall  out  of  those  happy  skies ; 

Yet  sure,  my  love,  thou  art  most  like  to  May, 

That  comes  with  steady  sun  when  April  dies. 

1843. 
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LV. 


WENDELL   PHILLIPS 


He  stood  upon  the  world's  broad  threshold ;  wide 

The  din  of  battle  and  of  slaughter  rose  ; 

He  saw  God  stand  upon  the  weaker  side, 

That  sank  in  seeming  loss  before  its  foes ; 

Many  there  were  who  made  great  haste  and  sold 

Unto  the  cunning  enemies  their  swords ; 

He  scorned  their  gifts  of  fame,  and  power  and  gold, 

And,  underneath  their  soft  and  flowery  words, 

Heard  the  cold  serpent  hiss  ;  therefore  he  went 

And  humbly  joined  him  to  the  weaker  part, 

Fanatic  named,  and  fool,  yet  well  content 

So  he  could  be  the  nearer  to  God's  heart 

And  feel  its  solemn  pulses  sending  blood 

Through  all  the  wide-spread  veins  of  endless  good. 


LVI. 


THE  STREET. 


They  pass  me  by  like -shadows,  crowds  on  crowds, 

Dim  ghosts  of  men,  that  hover  to  and  fro, 

Hugging  their  bodies  around  them,  like  thin  shrouds 

Wherein  their  souls  were  buried  long  ago : 

They  trampled  on  their  youth,  and  faith,  and  love, 
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They  cast  their  hope  of  human-kind  away, 
With  Heaven's  clear  messages  they  madly  strove. 
And  conquered,  — and  their  spirits  turned  to  clay: 
Lo !  how  they  wander  round  the  world,  their  grave, 
Whose  ever-gaping  maw  by  such  is  fed, 
Gibbering  at  living  men,  and  idly  rave, 
44  We,  only,  truly  live,  but  ye  are  dead." 
Alas  !  poor  fools,  the  anointed  eye  may  trace 
A  dead  soul's  epitaph  in  every  face ! 

LVII. 

I  grieve  not  that  ripe  Knowledge  takes  away 
The  charm  that  Nature  to  my  childhood  wore, 
For,  with  that  insight,  cometh,  day  by  day, 
A  greater  bliss  than  wonder  was  before  ; 
The  real  doth  not  clip  the  poet's  wings,  — 
To  win  the  secret  of  a  weed's  plain  heart 
Reveals  some  clew  to  spiritual  things, 
And  stumbling  guess  becomes  firm-footed  art : 
Flowers  are  not  flowers  unto  the  poet's  eyes,     * 
Their  beauty  thrills  him  by  an  inward  sense ; 
He  knows  that  outward  seemings  are  but  lies, 
Or,  at  the  most,  but  earthly  shadows,  whence 
The  soul  that  looks  within  for  truth  may  guess 
The  presence  of  some  wondrous  heavenliness. 

LVIII. 

Ye  who  behold  the  body  of  my  thought, 
Whose  minds  can  surfeit  on  an  outward  grace, 
Ye  learn  but  half  the  lesson  that  is  taught, 
Looking  no  deeper  down  than  Nature's  face ; 
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Two  meanings  have  our  lightest  fantasies, 
One  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  spirit  one, 
And  he  who  skips  the  latter  only  sees 
The  painter's  colors  and  the  sculptor's  stone : 
Unfathomably  deep  are  all  good  things, 
Each  day  therefrom  the  soul  may  drink  its  fill, 
And  straight  a  clearer  truth  to  being  springs, 
The  self-renewing  fount  o'errunneth  still ; 
For  the  unconscious  poet  can  but  write 
What  is  foretold  him  by  the  Infinite. 


LIX. 


O,  happy  childhood !  dear,  unthoughtful  years 
When  life  flowed  onward  like  a  rover  wind, 
Why  did  I  leave  your  peace  of  heart  behind 
To  plunge  me  in  this  sea  of  doubts  and  fears? 
Down,  foolish  sigh  !  have  not  my  manhood's  tears 
Washed  off  the  scales  that  made  my  nature  blind, 
Letting  Truth's  growing  light  sure  passage  find 
Into  my  soul,  where  now  the  sky  half-clears? 
Thank  God  that  I  am  numbered  now  with  men, 
That  there  are  hearts  that  need  my  love  and  me, 
That  I  have  sorrows  now  to  make  me  ken 
My  strength  and  weakness,  and  my  right  to  be 
Brother  to  those,  the  outcast  and  the  poor, 
Driven  back  to  darkness  from  the  worldrs  proud  door ! 
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LX. 


ON  MY  TWENTY-FOURTH    BIRTH-DAY,  FEBRUARY   22, 

1843. 

Now  have  I  quite  passed  by  that  cloudy  If 
That  darkened  the  wild  hope  of  boyish  days, 
When  first  I  launched  my  slender-sided  skiff 
Upon  the  wide  sea's  dim,  unsounded  ways ; 
Now  doth  Love's  sun  my  soul  with  splendor  fill, 
And  Hope  hath  struggled  upward  into  Power, 
Soft  Wish  is  hardened  into  sinewy  Will, 
And  Longing  into  Certainty  doth  tower  : 
The  love  of  beauty  knoweth  no  despair; 
My  heart  would  break,  if  I  should  dare  to  doubt, 
That  from  the  Wrong,  which  makes  its  dragon's  lair 
Here  on  the  Earth,  fair  Truth  shall  wander  out, 
Teaching  mankind,  that  Freedom's  held  in  fee 
Only  by  those  who  labor  to  set  free. 


LXI. 


TO   J.    R.    GIDDINGS. 


Giddings,  far  rougher  names  than  thine  have  grown 
Smoother  than  honey  on  the  lips  of  men ; 
And  thou  shalt  aye  be  honorably  known, 
As  one  who  bravely  used  his  tongue  and  pen, 
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As  best  befits  a  freeman,  —  even  for  those, 

To  whom  our  Law's  unblushing  front  denies 

A  right  to  plead  against  the  life-long  woes 

Which  are  the  Negro's  glimpse  of  Freedom's  skies : 

Fear  nothing  and  hope  all  things,  as  the  Right 

Alone  may  do  securely ;  every  hour 

The  thrones  of  Ignorance  and  ancient  Night 

Lose  somewhat  of  their  long-usurped  power, 

And  Freedom's  lightest  word  can  make  them  shiver 

With  a  base  dread  that  clings  to  them  forever. 


SONNETS   ON   NAMES, 
i. 

EDITH. 

A  Lily  with  its  frail  cup  filled  with  dew, 
Down-bending  modestly,  snow-white  and  pale, 
Shedding  faint  fragrance  round  its  native  vale, 
Minds  me  of  thee,  Sweet  Edith,  mild  and  true, 
And  of  thy  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue. 
Thy  heart  is  fearful  as  a  startled  hare, 
Yet  hath  in  it  a  fortitude  to  bear 
For  Love's  sake,  and  a  gentle  faith  which  grew 
Of  Love :  need  of  a  stay  whereon  to  lean, 
Felt  in  thyself,  hath  taught  thee  to  uphold 
And  comfort  others,  and  to  give,  unseen, 
The  kindness  thy  still  love  cannot  withhold : 
Maiden,  I  would  my  sister  thou  hadst  been, 
That  round  thee  I  my  guarding  arms  might  fold. 
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II. 

ROSE. 

My  ever-lightsome,  ever-laughing  Rose, 
Who  always  speakest  first  and  thinkest  last, 
Thy  full  voice  is  as  clear  as  bugle-blast ; 
Right  from  the  ear  down  to  the  heart  it  goes 
And  says  "  I  'm  beautiful !  as  who  but  knows?" 
Thy  name  reminds  me  of  old  romping  days, 
Of  kisses  stolen  in  dark  passage-ways, 
Or  in  the  parlor,  if  the  mother-nose 
Gave  sign  of  drowsy  watch.     I  wonder  where 
Are  gone  thy  tokens,  given  with  a  glance 
So  full  of  everlasting  love  till  morrow, 
Or  a  day's  endless  grieving  for  the  dance 
Last  night  denied,  backed  with  a  lock  of  hair, 
That  spake  of  broken  hearts  and  deadly  sorrow. 

in. 

MARY. 

Dark  hair,  dark  eyes  —  not  too  dark  to  be  deep 
And  full  of  feeling,  yet  enough  to  glow 
With  fire  when  angered  ;  feelings  never  slow, 
But  which  seem  rather  watching  to  forlhleap 
From  her  full  breast ;  a  gently-flowing  sweep 
Of  words  in  common  talk,  a  torrent-rush, 
Whenever  through  her  soul  swift  feelings  gush, 
A  heart  less  ready  to  be  gay  than  weep, 
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Yet  cheerful  ever ;  a  calm  matron-smile, 
That  bids  God  bless  you ;  a  chaste  simpleness, 
With  somewhat,  too,  of  "  proper  pride,"  in  dress ;  — 
This  portrait  to  my  mind's  eye  came,  the  while 
I  thought  of  thee,  the  well-grown  woman  Mary, 
Whilome  a  gold-haired,  laughing  little  fairy. 

IV. 
CAROLINE. 

A  staidness  sobers  o'er  her  pretty  face, 

Which  something  but  ill-hidden  in  her  eyes, 

And  a  quaint  look  about  her  lips  denies  ; 

A  lingering  love  of  girlhood  you  can  trace 

In  her  checked  laugh  and  half-restrained  pace ; 

And,  when  she  bears  herself  most  womanly, 

It  seems  as  if  a  watchful  mother's  eye 

Kept  down  with  sobering  glance  her  childish  grace 

Yet  oftentimes  her  nature  gushes  free 

As  water  long  held  back  by  little  hands, 

Within  a  pump,  and  let  forth  suddenly, 

Until,  her  task  remembering,  she  stands 

A  moment  silent,  smiling  doubtfully, 

Then  laughs  aloud  and  scorns  her  hated  bands. 

v. 

ANNE. 

There  is  a  pensiveness  in  quiet  Anne, 
A  mournful  drooping  of  the  full  gray  eye, 
As  if  she  had  shook  hands  with  misery, 
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And  known  some  care  since  her  short  life  began ; 
».  Her  cheek  is  seriously  pale,  nigh  wan, 

£•''  And,  though  of  cheerfulness  there  is  no  lack, 

You  feel  as  if  she  must  be  drest  in  black ; 
i  Yet  is  she  not  of  those  who,  all  they  can, 

'  Strive  to  be  gay,  and  striving,  seem  most  sad  — 

Hers  is  not  grief,  but  silent  soberness ; 

You  would  be  startled  if  you  saw  her  glad, 

And  startled  if  you  saw  her  weep,  no  less ; 

She  walks  through  life,  as,  on  the  Sabbath  day, 

She  decorously  glides  to  church  to  pray. 


L'ENVOI. 

TO   M.   W. 


Whether  my  heart  hath  wiser  grown  or  not, 

In  these  three  years,  since  I  to  thee  inscribed, 

Mine  own  betrothed,  the  firstlings  of  my  muse, — 

Poor  windfalls  of  unripe  experience, 

Young  buds  plucked  hastily  by  childish  hands 

Not  patient  to  await  more  full-blown  flowers,  — 

At  least  it  hath  seen  more  of  life  and  men, 

And  pondered  more,  and  grown  a  shade  more  sad ; 

Yet  with  no  loss  of  hope  or  settled  trust 

In  the  benignness  of  that  Providence, 

Which  shapes  from  out  our  elements  awry 

The  grace  and  order  that  we  wonder  at, 
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The  mystic  harmony  of  right  and  wrong, 
Both  working  out  His  wisdom  and  our  good : 
A  trust,  Beloved,  chiefly  learned  of  thee, 
Who  hast  that  gift  of  patient  tenderness, 
The  instinctive  wisdom  of  a  woman's  heart, 
Which,  seeing  Right,  can  yet  forgive  the  Wrong, 
And,  strong  itself  to  comfort  and  sustain, 
Yet  leans  with  full-confiding  piety 
On  the  great  Spirit  that  encircles  all. 


Less  of  that  feeling,  which  the  world  calls  love, 
Thou  findest  in  my  verse,  but  haply  more 
Of  a  more  precious  virtue,  born  of  that, 
The  love  of  God,  of  Freedom,  and  of  Man. 
Thou  knowest  well  what  these  three  years  have  been, 
How  we  have  filled  and  graced  each  other's  hearts, 
And  every  day  grown  fuller  of  that  bliss, 
Which,  even  at  first  seemed  more  than  we  could  bear, 
And  thou,  meantime,  unchanged,  except  it  be 
That  thy  large  heart  is  larger,  and  thine  eyes 
Of  palest  blue,  more  tender  with  the  lore 
Which  taught  me  first  how  good  it  was  to  love ; 
And,  if  thy  blessed  name  occur  less  oft, 
Yet  thou  canst  see  the  shadow  of  thy  soul 
In  all  my  song,  and  art  well-pleased  to  feel 
That  I  could  ne'er  be  rightly  true  to  thee. 
If  I  were  recreant  to  higher  aims. 
Thou  didst  not  grant  to  me  so  rich  a  fief 
As  thy  full  love,  on  any  harder  tenure 
Than  that  of  rendering  thee  a  single  heart ; 
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And  I  do  service  for  thy  queenly  gift 
Then  best,  when  I  obey  my  soul,  and  tread 
In  reverence  the  path  she  beckons  me. 

*T  were  joy  enough,  —  if  I  could  think  that  life 
Were  but  a  barren  struggle  after  joy,  — 
To  live,  and  love,  and  never  look  beyond 
The  fair  horizon  of  thy  bounteous  heart, 
Whose  sunny  circle  stretches  wide  enough 
For  me  to  find  a  heaped  contentment  in ; 
To  do  naught  else  but  garner  every  hour 
My  golden  harvest  of  sweet  memories, 
And  count  my  boundless  revenues  of  smiles 
And  happy  looks,  and  words  so  kind  and  gentle 
That  each  doth  seem  the  first  to  give  thy  heart;  — 
Content  to  let  my  waveless  soul  flow  on, 
Reflecting  but  the  spring-time  on  its  brink, 
And  thy  clear  spirit  bending  like  a  sky 
O'er  it,  —  secure  that  from  thy  virgin  hands 
My  brows  should  never  lack  their  dearest  wreath : 
But  life  hath  nobler  destinies  than  this, 
Which  but  to  strive  for  is  reward  enough, 
Which  to  attain  is  all  earth  gives  of  peace. 
Thou  art  not  of  those  niggard  souls,  who  deem 
That  Poesy  is  but  to  jingle  words, 
To  string  sweet  sorrows  for  apologies 
To  hide  the  bareness  of  unfurnished  hearts, 
To  prate  about  the  surfaces  of  things, 
And  make  more  threadbare  what  was  quite  worn  out : 
Our  common  thoughts  are  deepest,  and  to  give 
Such  beauteous  tones  to  these,  as  needs  must  take 
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Men's  hearts  their  captives  to  the  end  of  time, 

So  that  who  hath  not  the  choice  gift  of  words 

Takes  these  into  his  soul,  as  welcome  friends, 

To  make  sweet  music  of  his  joys  and  woes, 

And  be  all  Beauty's  swift  interpreters, 

Links  of  bright  gold  'twixt  Nature  and  his  heart. 

This  is  the  errand  high  of  Poesv. 

The  day  has  long  gone  by  wherein  "t  was  thought 

That  men  were  greater  poets,  inasmuch 

As  they  were  more  unlike  their  fellow-men : 

The  poet  sees  beyond,  but  dwells  among, 

The  wearing  turmoil  of  our  work -day  life ; 

His  heart  not  differs  from  another  heart, 

But  rather  in  itself  enfolds  the  whole 

Felt  by  the  hearts  about  him,  high  or  low, 

Hath  deeper  sympathies  and  clearer  sight 

And  is  more  like  a  human  heart  than  all ; 

His  larger  portion  is  but  harmony 

Of  heart,  the  all-potent  alchemy  that  turns 

The  humblest  things  to  golden  inspiration ; 

A  loving  eye's  unmatched  sovereignty ; 

A  self-sustained,  enduring  humbleness ; 

A  reverence  for  woman ;  a  deep  faith 

In  gentleness,  as  strength's  least  doubtful  proof; 

And  an  electric  sympathy  with  love. 

Heaven's  first  great  message  to  all  noble  souls. 

But,  if  the  poet's  duty  be  to  tell 
His  fellow-men  their  beauty  and  their  strength, 
And  show  them  the  deep  meaning  of  their  souls, 
He  also  is  ordained  to  higher  things ; 
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He  must  reflect  his  race's  struggling  heart, 
And  shape  the  crude  conceptions  of  his  age. 
They  tell  us  that  our  land  was  made  for  song, 
With  its  huge  rivers  and  sky-piercing  peaks, 
Its  sea-like  lakes  and  mighty  cataracts, 
Its  forests  vast  and  hoar,  and  prairies  wide, 
And  mounds  that  tell  of  wondrous  tribes  extinct ; 
But  Poesy  springs  not  from  rocks  and  woods ; 
Her  womb  and  cradle  are  the  human  heart, 
And  she  can  find  a  nobler  theme  for  song 
In  the  most  loathsome  man  that  blasts  the  sight,  • 
Than  in  the  broad  expanse  of  sea  and  shore 
Between  the  frozen  deserts  of  the  poles. 
All  nations  have  their  message  from  on  high, 
Each  the  messiah  of  some  central  thought, 
For  the  fulfilment  and  delight  of  Man : 
One  has  to  teach  that  labor  is  divine ; 
Another,  Freedom ;  and  another,  Mind  ; 
And  all,  that  God  is  open-eyed  and  just, 
The  happy  centre  and  calm  heart  of  all. 

Are,  then,   our  woods,   our  mountains,   and   our 
streams, 
Needful  to  teach  our  poets  how  to  sing? 
O,  maiden  rare,  far  other  thoughts  were  ours, 
When  we  have  sat  by  ocean's  foaming  marge, 
And  watched  the  waves  leap  roaring  on  the  rocks, 
Than  young  Leander  and  his  Hero  had, 
Gazing  from  Sestos  to  the  other  shore. 
The  moon  looks  down  and  ocean  worships  her, 
Stars  rise  and  set,  and  seasons  come  and  go 
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Even  as  they  did  in  Homer's  elder  time, 

But  we  behold  them  not  with  Grecian  eyes : 

Then  they  were  types  of  beauty  and. of  strength, 

But  now  of  freedom,  unconfined  and  pure, 

Subject  alone  to  Order's  higher  law. 

What  cares  the  Russian  serf  or  Southern  slave, 

Though  we  should  speak  as  man  spake  never  yet 

Of  gleaming  Hudson's  broad  magnificence, 

Or  green  Niagara's  never-ending  roar  ? 

Our  country  hath  a  gospel  of  her  own 

To  preach  and  practise  before  all  the  world,  — 

The  freedom  and  divinity  of  man, 

The  glorious  claims  of  human  brotherhood,  — 

Which  to  pay  nobly,  as  a  freeman  should, 

Gains  the  sole  wealth  that  will  not  fly  away,  — 

And  the  soul's  fealty  to  none  but  God. 

These  are  realities,  which  make  the  shows 

Of  outward  Nature,  be  they  ne'er  so  grand, 

Seem  small,  and  worthless,  and  contemptible. 

These  are  the  mountain-summits  for  our  bards, 

Which  stretch  far  upward  into  heaven  itself, 

And  give  such  wide-spread  and  exulting  view 

Of  hope,  and  faith,  and  onward  destiny, 

That  shrunk  Parnassus  to  a  molehill  dwindles. 

Our  new  Atlantis,  like  a  morning-star, 

Silvers  the  murk  face  of  slow-yielding  Night, 

The  herald  of  a  fuller  truth  than  yet 

Hath  gleamed  upon  the  upraised  face  of  Man 

Since  the  earth  glittered  in  her  stainless  prime,  — 

Of  a  more  glorious  sunrise  than  of  old 

Drew  wondrous  melodies  from  Memnon  huge, 
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Yea,  draws  them  still,  though  now  he  sits  waist-deep 

In  the  engulfing  flood  of  whirling  sand, 

And  looks  across*  the  wastes  of  endless  gray, 

Sole  wreck,  where  once  his  hundred-gated- Thebes 

Pained  with  her  mighty  hum  the  calm,  blue  heaven : 

Shall  the  dull  stone  pay  grateful  orisons, 

And  we  till  noonday  bar  the  splendor  out, 

Lest  it  reproach  and  chide  our  sluggard  hearts, 

Warm-nestled  in  the  down  of  Prejudice, 

And  be  content,  though  clad  with  angel-wings, 

Close-clipt,  to  hop  about  from  perch  to  perch, 

In  paltry  cages  of  dead  men's  dead  thoughts? 

O,  rather,  like  the  sky-lark,  soar  and  sing, 

And  let  our  gushing  songs  befit  the  dawn 

And  sunrise,  and  the  yet  unshaken  dew 

Brimming  the  chalice  of  each  full-blown  hope, 

Whose  blithe  front  turns  to  greet  the  growing  day ! 

Never  had  poets  such  high  call  before, 

Never  can  poets  hope  for  higher  one, 

And,  if  they  be  but  faithful  to  their  trust, 

Earth  will  remember  them  with  love  and  joy, 

And,  O,  far  better,  God  will  not  forget. 

For  he  who  settles  Freedom's  principles 

Writes  the  death-warrant  of  all  tyranny ; 

Who  speaks  the  truth  stabs  Falsehood  to  the  heart, 

And  his  mere  word  makes  despots  tremble  more 

Than  ever  Brutus  with  his  dagger  could. 

Wait  for  no  hints  from  waterfalls  or  woods, 

Nor  dream  that  tales  of  red  men,  brute  and  fierce, 

Repay  the  finding  of  this  Western  World, 

Or  needed  half  the  globe  to  give  them  birth : 
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Spirit  supreme  of  Freedom !  not  for  this 
Did  great  Columbus  tame  his  eagle  soul 
To  jostle  with  the  daws  that  perch  in  courts ; 
Not  for  this,  friendless,  on  an  unknown  sea, 
Coping  with  mad  waves  and  more  mutinous  spirits > 
Battled  he  with  the  dreadful  ache  at  heart 
Which  tempts,  with  devilish  subtleties  of  doubt, 
The  hermit  of  that  loneliest  solitude, 
The  silent  desert  of  a  great  New  Thought ; 
Though  loud  Niagara  were  to-day  struck  dumb, 
Yet  would  this  cataract  of  boiling  life 
Rush  plunging  on  and  on  to  endless  deeps, 
And  utter  thunder  till  the  world  shall  cease,  — 
A  thunder  worthy  of  the- poet's  song, 
And  which  alone  can  fill  it  with  true  life. 
The  high  evangel  to  our  country  granted 
Could  make  apostles,  yea,  with  tongues  of  fire, 
Of  hearts  half-darkened  back  again  to  clay ! 
'T  is  the  soul  only  that  is  national, 
And  he  who  pays  true,  loyalty  to  that 
Alone  can  claim  the  wreath  of  patriotism. 


Beloved  !  if  I  wander  far  and  oft 
From  that  which  I  believe,  and  feel,  and  know, 
Thou  wilt  forgive,  not  with  a  sorrowing  heart, 
But  with  a  strengthened  hope  of  better  things ; 
Knowing  that  I,  though  often  blind  and  false 
To  those  I  love,  and,  O,  more  false  than  all 
Unto  myself,  have  been  most  true  to  thee, 
And  that  whoso  in  one  thing  hath  been  true 
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Can  be  as  true  in  all.     Therefore  thy  hope 
May  yet  not  prove  unfruitful,  and  thy  love 
Meet,  day  by  day,  with  less  unwc/thy  thanks, 
Whether,  as  now,  we  journey  hand  in  hand 
Or,  parted  in  the  body,  yet  are  one 
In  spirit  and  the  love  of  holy  things. 
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PRELUDE. 


Pleasant  it  was,  when  woods  were  green, 
And  winds  were  soft  and  low, 

To  lie  amid  some  sylvan  scene, 

Where,  the  long  drooping  boughs  between, 

Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 
Alternate  come  and  go ; 

Or  where  the  denser  grove  receives 

No  sunlight  from  above, 
But  the  dark  foliage  interweaves 
In  one  unbroken  roof  of  leaves, 
Underneath  whose  sloping  eaves 

The  shadows  hardly  move. 

Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree 

I  lay  upon  the  ground ; 
His  hoary  arms  uplifted  he, 
And  all  the  broad  leaves  over  me 
Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee, 

With  one  continuous  sound ;  — 
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PRELUDE. 

A  slumberous  sound,  —  a  sound  that  brings 

The  feelings  of  a  dream,  — 
As  of  innumerable  wings, 
As,  when  a  bell  no  longer  swings, 
Faint  the  hollow  murmur  rings 

O'er  meadow,  lake,  and  stream. 

And  dreams  of  that  which  cannot  die, 

Bright  visions,  came  to  me, 
As  lapped  in  thought  I  used  to  lie, 
And  gaze  into  the  summer  sky, 
Where  the  sailing  clouds  went  by, 

Like  ships  upon  the  sea ; 

Dreams  that  the  soul  of  youth  engage 

Ere  Fancy  has  been  quelled ; 
Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page, 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage, 
Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age, 

And  chronicles  of  Eld. 

And,  loving  still  these  quaint  old  themes, 

Even  in  the  city's  throng 
I  feel  the  freshness  of  the  streams, 
That,  crossed  by  shades  and  sunny  gleams, 
Water  the  green  land  of  dreams, 

The  holy  land  of  song. 
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PRELUDE. 

Therefore,  at  Pentecost,  which  brings 
The  Spring,  clothed  like  a  bride, 

When  nestling  buds  unfold  their  wings, 

And  bishop's -caps  have  golden  rings, 

Musing  upon  many  things, 
I  sought  the  woodlands  wide. 

The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild ; 

It  was  a  sound  of  joy ! 
They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child, 
And  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild ! 
Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled, 

As  if  I  were  a  boy ; 

And  ever  whispered,  mild  and  low, 
"  Come,  be  a  child  once  more ! " 

And  waved  their  long  arms  to  and  fro, 

And  beckoned  solemnly  and  slow ; 

O,  I  could  not  choose  but  go 
Into  the  woodlands  hoar,  — 

Into  the  blithe  and  breathing  air,     - 

Into  the  solemn  wood, 
Solemn  and  silent  everywhere ! 
Nature  with  folded  hands  seemed  there, 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayer ! 

Like  one  in  prayer  I  stood. 
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PRELUDE. 

Before  me  rose  an  avenue 
Of  tall  and  sombrous  pines ; 
Abroad  their  fan-like  branches  grew, 
And,  where  the  sunshine  darted  through, 
Spread  a  vapor  soft  and  blue, 
In  long  and  sloping  lines. 

And,  falling  on  my  weary  brain, 

Like  a  fast-falling  shower, 
The  dreams  of  youth  came  back  again ; 
Low  lispings  of  the  summer  rain, 
Dropping  on  the  ripened  grain, 

As  once  upon  the  flower. 

Visions  of  childhood !     Stay,  O  stay ! 

Ye  were  so  sweet  and  wild ! 
And  distant  voices  seemed  to  say, 
"It  cannot  be  !    They  pass  away ! 
Other  themes  demand  thy  lay ; 

Thou  art  no  more  a  child ! 

"  The  land  of  Song  within  thee  lies, 
Watered  by  living  springs  ; 
The  lids  of  Fancy's  sleepless  eyes 
Are  gates  unto  that  Paradise, 
Holy  thoughts,  like  stars,  arise, 
Its  clouds  are  angels'  wings. 
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PRELUDE. 

"  Learn,  that  henceforth  thy  song  shall  be, 
Not  mountains  capped  with  snow. 
Nor  forests  sounding  like  the  sea, 
Nor  rivers  flowing  ceaselessly, 
Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  see 
The  bending  heavens  below. 

"  There  is  a  forest  where  the  din 

Of  iron  branches  sounds  ! 

A  mighty  river  roars  between, 

And  whosoever  looks  therein 

Sees  the  heavens  all  black  with  sin, 

Sees  not  its  depths,  nor  bounds. 

"  Athwart  the  swinging  branches  cast, 

Soft  rays  of  sunshine  pour ; 
Then  comes  the  fearful  wintry  blast ; 
Our  hopes,  like  withered  leaves,  fall  fast ; 
Pallid  lips  say,  *  It  is  past ! 

We  can  return  no  more ! ' 

"  Look,  then,  into  thine  heart,  and  writel 
Yes,  into  Life's  deep  stream ! 
All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight, 
All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affright,  — 
Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme." 
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DICES  OF  THE  NIGHT. 


HYMN  TO  THE  NIGHT. 


'A<nra<rii|,  TpiAAunj*. 


I  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night 
Sweep  through  her  marble  halls ! 

I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 
From  the  celestial  walls  ! 

I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might, 

Stoop  o'er  me  from  above ; 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 

As  of  the  one  I  love. 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 

The  manifold,  soft  chimes, 
That  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Night, 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air 

My  spirit  drank  repose ; 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there,  - 

From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 
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A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

O  holy  Night !  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before ! 
Thou  layest  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

Peace!     Peace!     Orestes-like  I  breathe  this 
prayer ! 
Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the  most 
fair, 
The  best-beloved  Night ! 


A   PSALM   OF   LIFE. 

WHAT  THE    HEART  OF    THE    YOUNG    MAN    SAID 

TO   THE   PSALMIST. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
44  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream !  " 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !     Life  is  earnest ! 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest," 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 
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A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 
Act,  — act  in  the  living  Present! 

Heart  within,  and  God  overhead ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ;  — 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 
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THE  REAPER  AND   THE  FLOWER. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

There  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

44  Shall  I  have  naught  that  is  fair?"  saith  he , 
44  Have  naught  but  the  bearded  grain? 

Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to 
me, 
I  will  give  them  all  back  again.11 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes, 

He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves ; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

44  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay," 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled ; 
44  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they, 

Where  he  was  once  a  child. 
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THE  LIGHT  OF  STARS. 

"  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

Transplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white, 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear.11 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 
The  flowers  she  most  did  love ; 

She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 
In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 
The  Reaper  came  that  day ; 

Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 
And  took  the  flowers  away. 


THE   LIGHT  OF  STARS. 

The  night  is  come,  but  not  too  soon ; 

And  sinking  silently, 
All  silently,  the  little  moon 

Drops  down  behind  the  sky. 

There  is  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars ; 

And  the  first  watch  of  night  is  given 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 
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THE  LIGHT  OF  STARS. 

Is  it  the  tender  star  of  love? 

The  star  of  love  and  dreams? 
O  no !  from  that  blue  tent  above, 

A  hero's  armor  gleams. 

And  earnest  thoughts  within  me  rise, 

When  I  behold  afar, 
Suspended  in  the  evening  skies, 

The  shield  of  that  red  star. 

0  star  of  strength  !  I  see  thee  stand 
And  smile  upon  my  pain ; 

Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailed  hand, 
And  I  am  strong  again. 

Within  my  breast  there  is  no  light, 
But  the  cold  Hght  of  stars ; 

1  give  the  first  watch  of  the  night 

To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

The  star  of  the  unconquered  will, 

He  rises  in  my  breast, 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still, 

And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
That  readest  this  brief  psalm, 

As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart, 
Be  resolute  and  calm. 
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FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS. 

O  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this, 
And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long— 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 


FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS. 

When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered, 

And  the  voices  of  the  Night 
Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumbered, 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall, 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall ; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more ; 

He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 

By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished, 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life ! 
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FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS. 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more ! 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine, 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 

With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer ; 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

O,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 
All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 

If  I  but  remember  only 
Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died ! 
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FLOWERS. 


Spake  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 

When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our  history, 

As  astrologers  and  seers  of  eld ; 
Yet  not  wrapped  about  with  awful  mystery, 

Like  the  burning  stars,  which  they  beheld. 

Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above ; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets  under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation, 
Written  all  over  this  great  world  of  ours; 

Making  evident  our  own  creation, 
In    these    stars    of   earth,  —  these    golden 
flowers. 

And  the  Poet,  faithful  and  far-seeing, 
Sees,  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 

Of  the  self-same,  universal  being, 
Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart. 
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FLOWERS. 

Gorgeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining, 
Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day, 

Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  silver  lining, 
Buds  that  open  only  to  decay ; 

Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous  tissues, 
Flaunting  gayly  in  the  golden  light ; 

Large  desires,  with  most  uncertain  issues, 
Tender  wishes,  blossoming  at  night ! 

These  in  flowers  and  men  are  more  than  seeming ; 

Workings  are  they  of  the  self-same  powers, 
Which  the  Poet,  in  no  idle  dreaming, 

Seeth  in  himself  and  in  the  flowers. 

Everywhere  about  us  are  they  glowing, 
Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  Spring  is  born ; 

Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o'erflowing, 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  corn ; 

Not  alone  in  Spring's  armorial  bearing, 
And  in  Summer's  green-emblazoned  field, 

But  in  arms  of  brave  old  Autumn's  wearing, 
In  the  centre  of  his  brazen  shield ; 

Not  alone  in  meadows  and  green  alleys, 
On  the  mountain-top,  and  by  the  brink 

Of  sequestered  pools  in  woodland  valleys, 
Where  the  slaves  of  Nature  stoop  to  drink : 
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THE  BELEAGUERED  CITY, 

Not  alone  in  her  vast  dome  of  glory, 
Not  on  graves  of  bird  and  beast  alone, 

But  in  old  cathedrals,  high  and  hoary, 
On  the  tombs  of  heroes,  carved  in  stone ; 

In  the  cottage  of  the  rudest  peasant, 
In  ancestral  homes,  whose  crumbling  towers 

Speaking  of  the  Past  unto  the  Present, 
Tell  us  of  the  ancient  Games  of  Flowers ; 

In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 
Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings, 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  childlike,  credulous  affection 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand ; 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 


THE  BELEAGUERED  CITY. 

I  have  read,  in  some  old  marvellous  tale, 
Some  legend  strange  and  vague, 

That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pale 
Beleaguered  the  walls  of  Prague. 
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THE  BELEAGUERED  CITY. 

Beside  the  Moldau's  rushing  stream, 

With  the  wan  moon  overhead, 
There  stood,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 

The  army  of  the  dead. 

White  as  a  sea-fog,  landward  bound, 

The  spectral  camp  was  seen, 
And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound, 

The  river  flowed  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  was  there, 

No  drum,  nor  sentry's  pace ; 
The  mist-like  banners  clasped  the  air, 

As  clouds  with  clouds  embrace. 

But,  when  the  old  cathedral  bell 
Proclaimed  the  morning  prayer, 

The  white  pavilions  rose  and  fell 
On  the  alarmed  air. 

Down  the  broad  valley  fast  and  far 

The  troubled  army  fled ; 
Up  rose  the  glorious  morning  star, 

The  ghastly  host  was  dead. 

I  have  read,  in  the  marvellous  heart  of  man, 
That  strange  and  mystic  scroll, 

That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan 
Beleaguer  the  human  soul. 
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THE  BELEAGUERED  CITY. 

Encamped  beside  Life's  rushing  stream, 

In  Fancy's  misty  light, 
Gigantic  shapes  and  shadows  gleam 

Portentous  through  the  night. 

Upon  its  midnight  battle-ground 

The  spectral  camp  is  seen, 
And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound, 

Flows  the  River  of  Life  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  is  there, 

In  the  army  of  the  grave ; 
No  other  challenge  breaks  the  air, 

But  the  rushing  of  Life's  wave. 

And,  when  the  solemn  and  deep  church-bell 

Entreats  the  soul  to  pray, 
The  midnight  phantoms  feel  the  spell, 

The  shadows  sweep  away. 

Down  the  broad  Vale  of  Tears  afar 

The  spectral  camp  is  fled ; 
Faith  shineth  as  a  morning  star, 

Our  ghastly  fears  are  dead. 
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MIDNIGHT  MASS 

MIDNIGHT   MASS  FOR  THE  DYING 

YEAR. 

Yes,  the  Year  is  growing  old, 
And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared ! 

Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold, 
Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beard, 
Sorely,  —  sorely! 

The  leaves  are  falling,  falling, 

Solemnly  and  slow ; 
44  Caw !  caw ! "  the  rooks  are  calling, 

It  is  a  sound  of  woe, 
A  sound  of  woe ! 

Through  woods  and  mountain  passes 

The  winds,  like  anthems,  roll ; 
They  are  chanting  solemn  masses, 

Singing :  *4  Pray  for  this  poor  soul, 
Pray,  —  pray ! " 

And  the  hooded  clouds,  like  friars, 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain, 
And  patter  their  doleful  prayers ;  — 
But  their  prayers  are  all  in  vain, 
All  in  vain ! 
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FOR    THE  DYING    YEAR. 

There  he  stands  in  the  foul  weather, 

The  foolish,  fond  Old  Year, 
Crowned  with  wild  flowers  and  with  heather, 

Like  weak,  despised  Lear, 
A  king,  —  a  king ! 

Then  comes  the  summer-like  day, 

Bids  the  old  man  rejoice  ! 
His  joy !  his  last !  O,  the  old  man  gray, 

Loveth  that  ever-soft  voice, 
Gentle  and  low. 

To  the  crimson  woods  he  saith,  — 

To  the  voice  gentle  and  low 
Of  the  soft  air,  like  a  daughter's  breath,  — 

"  Pray  do  not  mock  me  so ! 
Do  not  laugh  at  me ! " 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead ; 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  lies ; 
No  stain  from  its  breath  is  spread 

Over  the  glassy  skies, 
No  mist  or  stain ! 

Then,  too,  the  Old  Year  dieth, 
And  the  forests  utter  a  moan, 
Like  the  voice  of  one  who  crieth 
In  the  wilderness  alone, 
**  Vex  not  his  ghost !" 
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MIDNIGHT  Mass. 

Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar, 
Gathering  and  sounding  on, 

The  storm-wind  from  Labrador, 
The  wind  Euroclydon, 
The  storm-wind ! 

Howl !  howl !  and  from  the  forest 
Sweep  the  red  leaves  away ! 

Would,  the  sins  that  thou  abhorrest, 
O  Soul !  could  thus  decay, 
And  be  swept  away ! 

For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blast, 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day ; 
And  the  stars,  from  heaven  downcast, 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  away ! 
Kyrie,  eleyson ! 
Christe,  eleyson ! 
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EARLIER  POEMS. 


[These  poems  were  written  for  the  most  part 
during  my  college  life,  and  all  of  them  before 
the  age  of  nineteen.  Some  have  found  their 
way  into  schools,  and  seem  to  be  successful. 
Others  lead  a  vagabond  and  precarious  exist- 
ence in  the  corners  of  newspapers ;  or  have 
changed  their  names  and  run  away  to  seek 
their  fortunes  beyond  the  sea.  I  say,  with 
the  Bishop  of  Avranches,  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion :  "  I  cannot  be  displeased  to  see  these 
children  of  mine,  which  I  have  neglected,  and 
almost  exposed,  brought  from  their  wander- 
ings in  lanes  and  alleys,  and  safely  lodged,  in 
order  to  go  forth  into  the  world  together  in  a 
more  decorous  garb."] 


AN  APRIL  DAY. 


When  the  warm  sun,  that  brings 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  has  returned  again, 
'Tis  sweet  to  visit  the  still  wood,  where  springs 

The  first  flower  of  the  plain. 

I  love  the  season  well, 
When  forest  glades  are  teeming  with  bright 

forms, 
Nor  dark  and  many-folded  clouds  foretell 

The  coming-on  of  storms. 

From  the  earth's  loosened  mould  * 

The  sapling  draws  its  sustenance,  and  thrives ; 
Though  stricken  to  the  heart  with  winter's  cold, 

The  drooping  tree  revives. 

The  softly-warbled  song 
Comes  from  the  pleasant  woods,  and  colored 

wings 
Glance  quick  in  the  bright  sun,  that  moves  along 

The  forest  openings. 
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AUTUMN. 

When  the  bright  sunset  fills 
The  silver  woods  with  light,  the  green  slope 

throws 
Its  shadows  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills* 

And  wide  the  upland  glows. 

And,  when  the  eve  is  born, 
In  the  blue  lake  the  sky,  o'er-reaching  far, 
Is  hollowed  out,  and  the  moon  dips  her  horn 

And  twinkles  many  a  star. 

Inverted  in  the  tide, 
Stand  the  gray  rocks,  and  trembling  shadows 

throw, 
And  the  fair  trees  look  over,  side  by  side, 

And  see  themselves  below.    • 

Sweet  April !  —  many  a  thought 
Is  wedded  unto  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed ; 
Nor  shall  they  fail,  till,  to  its  autumn  brought, 

Life's  golden  fruit  is  shed. 


AUTUMN. 


With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year ! 
The  buds  of  spring,  those  beautiful  harbingers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times,  enjoy 
Life's  newness,  and  earth's  garniture  spread  out ; 
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AUTUMN. 

And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and  with 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods, 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. 
Morn  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird, 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned, 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, 
Where  autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 
By  the  wayside  a-weary.     Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves.     The  purple  finch, 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  winter  bird,  comes  with  its  plaintive  whistle, 
And  pecks  by  the  witch-hazel,  whilst  aloud 
From  cottage  roofs  the  warbling  blue-bird  sings, 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke, 
Sounds  from  the  threshing-floor  the  busy  flail. 

O  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
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WOODS  IN   WINTER. 

Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent ! 
For  him  the  wind,  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teach- 
ings. 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  that  Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 


WOODS  IN  WINTER. 

When  winter  winds  are  piercing  chill, 
And  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  gale, 

With  solemn  feet  I  tread  the  hill, 
That  overbrows  the  lonely  vale. 

O'er  the  bare  upland,  and  away 

Through  the  long  reach  of  desert  woods, 
The  embracing  sunbeams  chastely  play, 

And  gladden  these  deep  solitudes 

Where,  twisted  round  the  barren  oak, 
The  summer  vine  in  beauty  clung. 

And  summer  winds  the  stillness  broke, 
The  crystal  icicle  is  hung. 
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HYMN  TO   THE  MORA  VIAN  NUNS. 

Where,  from  their  frozen  urns,  mute  springs 
Pour  out  the  river's  gradual  tide, 

Shrilly  the  skater's  iron  rings, 
And  voices  fill  the  woodland  side. 

Alas  !  how  changed  from  the  fair  scene, 
When  birds  sang  out  their  mellow  lay, 

And  winds  were  soft,  and  woods  were  green, 
And  the  song  ceased  not  with  the  day. 

But  still  wild  music  is  abroad, 

Pale,  desert  woods !  within  your  crowd ; 
And  gathering  winds,  in  hoarse  accord, 

Amid  the  vocal  reeds  pipe  loud. 

Chill  airs  and  wintry  winds !  my  ear 
Has  grown  familiar  with  your  song ; 

I  hear  it  in  the  opening  year,  — 
I  listen,  and  it  cheers  me  long. 


HYMN  OF  THE  MORAVIAN  NUNS  OF 

BETHLEHEM, 

AT  THE  CONSECRATION  OF  PULASKI'S  BANNER. 

When  the  dying  flame  of  day 
Through  the  chancel  shot  its  ray, 
Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 
Faint  light  on  the  cowled  head ; 
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HYMN  TO   THE  MORA  VIAN  NUNS. 

And  the  censer  burning  swung, 
Where,  before  the  altar,  hung 
The  blood-red  banner,  that  with  prayer 
Had  been  consecrated  there. 

And  the  nuns1  sweet  hymn  was  heard  the  while, 
Sung  low  in  the  dim,  mysterious  aisle. 

"  Take  thy  banner !    May  it  wave 
Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave ; 
When  the  battle's  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  sabbath  of  our  vale, 
When  the  clarion's  music  thrills 
To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills, 
When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes, 
And  the  strong  lance  shivering  breaks, 

"  Take  thy  banner !  and,  beneath 
The  battle-cloud's  encircling  wreath, 
Guard  it !  —  till  our  homes  are  free ! 
Guard  it !  —  God  will  prosper  thee ! 
In  the  dark  and  trying  hour, 
In  the  breaking  forth  of  power, 
In  the  rush  of  steeds  and  men, 
His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then. 
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Take  thy  banner !     But,  when  night 
Closes  round  the  ghastly  fight, 
If  the  vanquished  warrior  bow, 
Spare  him  !  —  By  our  holy  vow, 
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SUNRISE  ON  THE  HILLS. 

By  our  prayers  and  many  tears, 

By  the  mercy  that  endears, 

Spare  him !  —  he  our  love  hath  shared  \ 

Spare  him !  —  as  thou  wouldst  be  spared ! 

"  Take  thy  banner!  —  and  if  e'er 
Thou  shouldst  press  the  soldier's  bier, 
And  the  muffled  drum  should  beat 
To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet, 
Then  this  crimson  flag  shall  be 
Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee." 

The  warrior  took  that  banner  proud, 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud ! 


SUNRISE  ON  THE   HILLS. 

I  stood  upon  the  hills,  when   heaven's  wide 

arch 
Was  glorious  with  the  sun's  returning  march, 
And  woods  were  brightened,  and  soft  gales 
Went  forth  to  kiss  the  sun-clad  vales. 
The  clouds  were  far  beneath  me ;  —  bathed  in 

light, 
frhey   gathered    mid-way   round    the    wooded 

height, 
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SUNRISE  ON  THE  HILLS. 

And,  in  their  fading  glory,  shone 

Like  hosts  in  battle  overthrown, 

As  many  a  pinnacle,  with  shifting  glance, 

Through  the  gray  mist  thrust  up  its  shattered 

lance, 
And  rocking  on  the  cliff  was  left 
The  dark  pine  blasted,  bare,  and  cleft. 
The  veil  of  cloud  was  lifted,  and  below 
Glowed  the  rich  valley,  and  the  river's  flow 
Was  darkened  by  the  forest's  shade, 
Or  glistened  in  the  white  cascade ; 
Where  upward,  in  the  mellow  blush  of  day, 
The  noisy  bittern  wheeled  his  spiral  way. 

I  heard  the  distant  waters  dash, 
I  saw  the  current  whirl  and  flash,  — 
And  richly,  by  the  blue  lake's  silver  beach, 
The  woods  were  bending  with  a  silent  reach. 
Then  o'er  the  vale,  with  gentle  swellf 
The  music  of  the  village  bell 
Came  sweetly  to  the  echo-giving  hills ; 
And  the  wild  horn,  whose  voice  the  woodland  fills, 
Was  ringing  to  the  merry  shout, 
That  faint  and  far  the  glen  sent  out, 
Where,  answering  to  the    sudden    shot,   thin 

smoke, 
Through  thick-leaved  branches,  from  the  dingle 

broke. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  POETRY. 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 
If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson,  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting   and    thy  soul    from 

sleep, 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills !  —  No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 


THE   SPIRIT  OF  POETRY. 

There  is  a  quiet  spirit  in  these  woods, 

That  dwells  where^r  the   gentle    south  wind 

blows ; 
Where,   underneath    the    white-thorn,    in    the 

glade, 
The  wild  flowers  bloom,  or,  kissing  the  soft  air, 
The  leaves  above  their  sunny  palms  outspread, 
With  what  a  tender  and  impassioned  voice 
It  fills  the  nice  and  delicate  ear  of  thought, 
When  the  fast-ushering  star  of  morning  comes 
O'er-riding  the  gray  hills  with  golden  scarf; 
Or  when  the  cowled  and  dusky-sandaled  Eve, 
In  mourning  weeds,  from  out  the  western  gate, 
Departs  with  silent  pace !    That  spirit  moves 
In  the  green  valley,  where  the  silver  brook, 
From  its  full  laver,  pours  the  wide  cascade ; 
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And,  babbling  low  amid  the  tangled  woods, 
Slips  down  through  moss-grown   stones  with 

endless  laughter. 
And  frequent,  on  the  everlasting  hills. 
Its  feet  go  forth,  when  it  doth  wrap  itself 
In  all  the  dark  embroidery  of  the  storm, 
And  shouts  the  stern,  strong  wind.    And  here, 

amid 
The  silent  majesty  of  these  deep  woods, 
Its   presence    shall    uplift    thy   thoughts    from 

earth, 
As  to  the  sunshine  and  the  pure,  bright  air 
Their  tops  the  green  trees  lift.     Hence  gifted 

bards 
Have  ever  loved  the  calm  and  quiet  shades. 
For  them  there  was  an  eloquent  voice  in  all 
The  sylvan  pomp  of  woods,  the  golden  sun, 
The  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  river  on  its  way, 
Blue    skies,    and    silver    clouds,    and    gentle 

winds,  — 
The  swelling  upland,  where  the  sidelong  sun 
Aslant  the  wooded  slope,  at  evening,  goes,  — 
Groves,  through  whose  broken   roof   the   sky 

looks  in, 
Mountain,  and  shattered  cliff,  and  sunny  vale, 
The  distant  lake,  fountains,  —  and  mighty  trees, 
In  many  a  lazy  syllable,  repeating 
Their  old  poetic  legends  to  the  wind. 
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And  this  is  the  sweet  spirit,  that  doth  fill 
The  world;   and,  in  these  wayward  days  of 

youth, 
My  busy  fancy  oft  embodies  it, 
As  a  bright  image  of  the  light  and  beauty 
That  dwell  in  nature,  —  of  the  heavenly  forms 
We  worship  in  our  dreams,  and  the  soft  hues 
That  stain  the  wild  bird's  wing,  and  flush  the 

clouds 
When  the  sun  sets.     Within  her  eye 
The  heaven  of  April,  with  its  changing  light, 
And  when  it  wears  the  blue  of  May,  is  hung, 
And  on  her  lip  the  rich,  red  rose.     Her  hair 
Is  like  the  summer  tresses  of  the  trees, 
When  twilight  makes  them  brown,  and  on  her 

cheek 
Blushes  the  richness  of  an  autumn  sky, 
With  ever-shifting  beauty.     Then  her  breath, 
It  is  so  like  the  gentle  air  of  Spring, 
As,  from  the  morning's  dewy  flowers,  it  comes 
Full  of  their  fragrance,  that  it  is  a  joy 
To  have  it  round  us,  —  and  her  silver  voice 
Is  the  rich  music  of  a  summer  bird, 
Heard  in  the  still  night,  with  its  passionate 

cadence. 
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On  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell, 
The  shadowed  light  of  evening  fell ; 
And,  where  the  maple's  leaf  was  brown, 
With  soft  and  silent  iapse  came  down 
The  glory,  that  the  wood  receives, 
At  sunset,  in  its  brazen  leaves. 

Far  upward  in  the  mellow  light 
Rose  the  blue  hills.     One  cloud  of  white, 
Around  a  far  uplifted  cone, 
In  the  warm  blush  of  evening  shone ; 
An  image  of  the  silver  lakes, 
By  which  the  Indian's  soul  awakes. 

But  soon  a  funeral  hymn  was  heard 
Where  the  soft  breath  of  evening  stirred 
The  tall,  gray  forest ;  and  a  band 
Of  stern  in  heart,  and  strong  in  hand, 
Came  winding  down  beside  the  wave, 
To  lay  the  red  chief  in  his  grave. 

They  sang,  that  by  his  native  bowers 
He  stood,  in  the  last  moon  of  flowers, 
And  thirty  snows  had  not  yet  shed 
Their  glory  on  the  warrior's  head ; 
But,  as  the  summer  fruit  decays, 
So  died  he  in  those  naked  days. 
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A  dark  cloak  of  the  roebuck's  skin 
Covered  the  warrior,  and  within 
Its  heavy  folds  the  weapons,  made 
For  the  hard  toils  of  war,  were  laid ; 
The  cuirass,  woven  of  plaited  reeds. 
And  the  broad  belt  of  shells  and  beads. 

Before,  a  dark-haired  virgin  train 
Chanted  the  death  dirge  of  the  slain ; 
Behind,  the  long  procession  came 
Of  hoary  men  and  chiefs  of  fame, 
With  heavy  hearts,  and  eyes  of  grief, 
Leading  the  war-horse  of  their  chief. 

Stripped  of  his  proud  and  martial  dress, 
Uncurbed,  unreined,  and  riderless, 
With  darting  eye,  and  nostril  spread, 
And  heavy  and  impatient  tread, 
He  came ;  and  oft  that  eye  so  proud 
Asked  for  his  rider  in  the  crowd. 

They  buried  the  dark  chief;  they  freed 
Beside  the  grave  his  battle  steed ; 
And  swift  an  arrow  cleaved  its  way 
To  his  stern  heart !    One  piercing  neigh 
Arose,  —  and,  on  the  dead  man's  plain, 
The  rider  grasps  his  steed  again. 
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When  first  in  ancient  time,  from  JubaPs  tongue 
The  tuneful  anthem  filTd  the  morning  air, 
To  sacred  hymnings  and  elysian  song 
His  music-breathing  shell  the  minstrel  woke. 
Devotion  breathed  aloud  from  every  chord :  — 
The  voice  of  praise  was  heard  in  every  tone, 
And  prayer,  and  thanks  to  Him  the  eternal  one, 
To  Him,  that  with  bright  inspiration  touch'd 
The  high  and  gifted  lyre  of  heavenly  song, 
And  warm'd  the  soul  with  new  vitality. 
A  stirring  energy  through  Nature  breathed :  — 
The  voice  of  adoration  from  her  broke, 
Swelling  aloud  in  every  breeze,  and  heard 
Long  in  the  sullen  waterfall,  —  what  time 
Soft  Spring  or  hoary  Autumn  threw  on  earth" 
Its    bloom  or  blighting, — when  the   Summer 

smiled, 
Or  Winter  o'er  the  year's  sepulchre  mourn?d. 
The  Deity  was  there  !  —  a  nameless  spirit 
Moved  in  the  breasts  of  men  to  do  Him  homage ; 
And  when  the  morning  smiled,  or  evening  pale 
Hung  weeping  o'er  the  melancholy  urn, 


1  The  following  twelve  poems  first  appeared  in  the  United 
States  Literary  Gazette  in  1 824-1826,  and  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  any  volume  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  poems. 
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They  came  beneath  the  broad  o'erarching  trees, 
And  in  their  tremulous  shadow  worshipped  oft, 
Where  pale  the  vine  clung  round  their  simple 

altars, 
4nd  gray  moss  mantling  hung.     Above  was 

heard 
The  melody  of  winds,  breathed  out  as  the  green 

trees 
Bow'd  to  their  quivering  touch  in  living  beauty, 
And    birds  sang  forth    their  cheerful  hymns. 

Below, 
The  bright  and  widely  wandering  rivulet 
Struggled  and  gush'd  amongst  the  tangled  roots 
That  choked  its  reedy  fountain  —  and  dark  rocks 
Worn  smooth  by  the  constant  current.    Even 

there 
The  listless  wave,  that  stole  with  mellow  voice 
Where  reeds  grew  rank  on  the  rushy-fringed 

brink, 
And  the  green  sedge  bent  to  the  wandering  wind, 
Sang  with  a  cheerful  song  of  sweet  tranquillity. 
Men  felt  the  heavenly  influence  —  and  it  stole 
Like  balm  into  their  hearts,  till  all  was  peace ; 
And  even  the  air  they  breathed  —  the  light  they 

saw  — 
Became  religion,  —  for  the  ethereal  spirit 
That  to  soft  music  wakes  the  chords  of  feeling, 
And  mellows  everything  to  beauty —  moved 
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With  cheering  energy  within  their  breasts, 
And  made  all  holy  there  — for  all  was  love. 
The  morning  stars,  that  sweetly  sang  together  — 
The  moon,  that  hung  at  night  in    the   mid- 
sky — 
Dayspring  —  and  eventide  —  and  all  the  fair 
And  beautiful  forms  of  Nature,  had  a  voice 
Of  eloquent  worship.     Ocean  with  its  tides 
Swelling  and  deep,  where  low  the  infant  storm 
Hung  on  his  dun,  dark  cloud,  and  heavily  beat 
The  pulses  of  the  sea,  —  sent  forth  a  voice 
Of  awful  adoration  to  the  spirit 
That,  wrapt  in  darkness,  moved  upon  its  face. 
And  when  the  bow  of  evening  arch'd  the  east, 
Or,  in  the  moonlight  pale,  the  curling  wave 
Kiss'd  with  a  sweet  embrace  the  sea- worn  beach, 
And   soft  the  song   of   winds    came   o'er  the 

waters, 
The  mingled  melody  of  wind  and  wave 
Touch'd  like  a  heavenly  anthem  on  the  ear ; 
For  it  arose  a  tuneful  hymn  of  worship. 
And  have  our  hearts  grown  cold  ?    Are  there  on 

earth 
No  pure  reflections  caught  from  heavenly  light  ? — 
Have  our  mute  lips  no  hymn  —  our  souls  no 

song  ? — 
Let  him  that  in  the  summer  day  of  youth 
Keeps  pure  the  holy  fount  of  youthful  feeling,— 
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And  him  that  in  the  nightfall  of  his  years 
Lies  down  in  his  last  sleep,  and  shuts  in  peace 
His  dim  pale  eyes  on  life's  short  wayfaring, 
Praise  Him  that  rules  the  destiny  of  man. 

Sunday  Evening,  October,  1824. 


AUTUMNAL  NIGHTFALL. 

Round  Autumn's  mouldering  urn 
Loud  mourns  the  chill  and  cheerless  gale* 
When  nightfall  shades  the  quiet  vale, 
And  stars  in  beauty  burn. 

Tis  the  year's  eventide. 
The  wind,  like  one  that  sighs  in  pain 
O'er  joys  that  ne'er  will  bloom  again, 

Mourns  on  the  far  hillside. 

And  yet  my  pensive  eye 
Rests  on  the  faint  blue  mountain  long, 
And  for  the  fairyland  of  song, 

That  lies  beyond,  I  sigh. 

The  moon  unveils  her  brow ; 
In  the  mid-sky  her  urn  glows  bright, 
And  in  her  sad  and  mellowing  light 

The  valley  sleeps  below. 
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Upon  the  hazel  gray 
The  lyre  of  Autumn  hangs  unstrung, 
And  o'er  its  tremulous  chords  are  flung 

The  fringes  of  decay. 

I  stand  deep  musing  here, 
Beneath  the  dark  and  motionless  beech, 
Whilst  wandering  winds  of  nightfall  reach 

My  melancholy  ear. 

The  air  breathes  chill  and  free ; 
A  Spirit  in  soft  music  calls 
From  Autumn's  gray  and  moss-grown  halls, 

And  round  her  wither'd  tree. 

The  hoar  and  mantled  oak, 
With  moss  and  twisted  ivy  brown, 

Bends  in  its  lifeless  beauty  down 
Where  weeds  the  fountain  choke. 

That  fountain's  hollow  voice 

Echoes  the  sound  of  precious  things ;  — 

Of  early  feeling's  tuneful  springs 

Choked  with  our  blighted  joys. 

Leaves,  that  the  night-wind  bears 
To  earth's  cold  bosom  with  a  sigh, 
Are  types  of  our  mortality, 

And  of  our  fading  years. 
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The  tree  that  shades  the  plain, 
Wasting  and  hoar  as  time  decays, 
Spring  shall  renew  with  cheerful  days, 
•    But  not  my  joys  again. 


ITALIAN   SCENERY. 

Night  rests  in  beauty  on  Mont  Alto. 
Beneath  its  shade  the  beauteous  Arno  sleeps 
In  Vallombrosa's  bosom,  and  dark  trees 
pend  with  a  calm  and  quiet  shadow  down 
Upon  the  beauty  of  that  silent  river. 
Still  in  the  west  a  melancholy  smile 
Mantles  the  lips  of  day,  and  twilight  pale 
Moves  like  a  spectre  in  the  dusky  sky ; 
While  eve's  sweet  star  on  the  fast-fading  year 
Smiles  calmly :  —  Music  steals  at  intervals 
Across  the  water,  with  a  tremulous  swell, 
From  out  the  upland  dingle  of  tall  firs, 
And  a  faint  foot-fall  sounds,  where  dim  and  dark 
Hangs  the  gray  willow  from  the  river's  brink, 
Overshadowing  its  current.     Slowly  there 
The  lover's  gondola  drops  down  the  stream, 
Silent,  —  save  when  its  dipping  oar  is  heard, 
Or  in  its  eddy  sighs  the  rippling  wave. 
Mouldering  and  moss-grown,  through  the  lapse 
of  years, 
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In  motionless  beauty  stands  the  giant  oak, 
Whilst  those  that  saw  its  green  and  flourishing 

youth 
Are  gone  and  are  forgotten.     Soft  the  fount, 
Whose  secret  springs  the  starlight  pale    dis- 
closes, 
Gashes  in  hollow  music,  and  beyond 
The  broader  river  sweeps  its  silent  way, 
Mingling  a  silver  current  with  that  sea. 
Whose  waters  have  no  tides,  coming  nor  going. 
On  noiseless  wing  along  that  fair  blue  sea 
The    halcyon    flits,  —  and  where    the  wearied 

storm 
Left  a  loud  moaning,  all  is  peace  again. 

A  calm  is  on  the  deep !    The  winds  that  came 
O'er  the  dark  sea-surge  with  a  tremulous  breath- 
ing, 
And  mourn'd  on  the  dark  cliff  where  weeds  grew 

rank, 
And  to  the  autumnal  death-dirge  the  deep  sea 
Heaved  its  long  billows,  — with  a  cheerless  song 
Have  passed  away  to  the  cold  earth  again, 
Like  a  wayfaring  mourner.     Silently 
Up  from  the  calm  sea's  dim  and  distant  verge, 
Full  and  unveil'd  the  moon's  broad  disk  emerges. 
On  Tivoli,  and  where  the  fairy  hues 
Of  autumn  glow  upon  Abruzzi's  woods, 
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The  silver  light  is  spreading.    Far  above, 
Encompassed  with  their  thin,  cold  atmosphere, 
The  Apennines  uplift  their  snowy  brows, 
Glowing  with  colder  beauty,  where  unheard 
The  eagle  screams  in  the  fathomless  ether, 
And   stays    his   wearied   wing.      Here   let    ns 

pause !  — 
The  spirit  of  these  solitudes  —  the  soul 
That  dwells  within  these   steep    and  difficult 

places,  — 
Speaks  a  mysterious  language  to  mine  own, 
And  brings  unutterable  musings.     Earth 
Sleeps  in  the  shades  of  nightfall,  and  the  sea 
Spreads  like  a  thin  blue  haze  beneath  my  feet, 
Whilst  the  gray  columns  and  the  mouldering 

tombs 
Of  the  Imperial  City,  hidden  deep 
Beneath  the  mantle  of  their  shadows,  rest. 
My  spirit  looks  on  earth !  —  a  heavenly  voice 
Comes  silently —  ••  Dreamer,  is  earth  thy  dwell- 
ing?— 
Lo !  nursed  within  that  fair  and  fruitful  bosom 
Which  has  sustained  thy  being,  and  within 
The  colder  breast  of  Ocean,  lie  the  germs 
Of  thine  own  dissolution  !  —  E'en  the  air, 
That  fans  the  clear  blue  sky  and  gives  thee 

strength, — 
Up  from  the  sullen  lake  of  mouldering  reeds, 
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And  the  wide  waste  of  forest,  where  the  osier 
Thrives  in    the  damp  and   motionless  atmos- 
phere, — 
Shall  bring  the  dire  and  wasting  pestilence 
And  blight  thy  cheek.     Dream  thou  of  higher 

things ; 
This  world  is  not  thy  home ! "  —  And  yet  my  eye 
Rests  upon  earth  again  J    How  beautiful, 
Where  wild  Velino  heaves  its  sullen  waves 
Down  the    high    cliff  of  gray  and  shapeless 

granite,  — 
Hung  on  the  curling  mist,  the  moonlight  bow 
Arches  the  perilous  river.  —  A  soft  light 
Silvers  the  Albanian  mountains,  and  the  haze 
That  rests  upon  their  summits  mellows  down 
The  austerer  features  of  their  beauty.     Faint 
And  dim-discover'd  glow  the  Sabine  hills, 
And  listening  to  the  sea's  monotonous  shell, 
High  on  the  cliffs  of  Terracina  stands 
The  castle  of  the  royal  Goth  *  in  ruins. 

But  night  is  in  her  wane :  —  day1s  early  flush 
Glows  like  a  hectic  on  her  fading  cheek, 
Wasting  its  beauty.     And  the  opening  dawn 
With  cheerful  lustre  lights  the  royal  city, 
Where  with  its  proud  tiara  of  dark  towers. 
It  sleeps  upon  its  own  romantic  bay. 

1  Theodoric. 
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Most  beaut iftil,  most  gentle !    Yet  how  lost 
To  all  that  gladdens  the  fair  earth ;  the  eye 
That  watched  her  being ;  the  maternal  care 
That  kept  and  nourished  her ;  and  the  calm  light 
That  steals  from  our  own  thoughts,  and  softly 

rests 
On  youth's  green  valleys   and  smooth-sliding 

waters. 
Alas !  few  suns  of  life,  and  fewer  winds, 
Had  withered  or  had  wasted  the  fresh  rose 
That  bloom'd  upon  her  cheek;   but  one  chill 

frost 
Came  in  that  early  Autumn,  when  ripe  thought 
Is  rich  and  beautiful,  —  and  blighted  it ; 
And  the  fair  stalk  grew  languid  day  by  ds.y, 
And  droop'd  —  and  droop'd,  and  shed  its  many 

leaves. 
'Tis  said  that  some  have  died  of  love,  and  some, 
That    once  from  beauty's  high    romance  had 

caught 
Love's   passionate  feelings    and    heart-wasting 

cares, 
Have  spurn'd  life's  threshold  with  a  desperate 

foot: 
And  others  have   gone    mad,  —  and  she  was 


one ! 
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Her  lover  died  at  sea ;  and  they  had  felt 
A  coldness  for  each  other  when  they  parted ; 
But  love  returned  again,  and  to  her  ear 
Came  tidings  that  the  ship  which  bore  her  lover 
Had  sullenly  gone  down  at  sea,  and  all  were  lost. 
I  saw  her  in  her  native  vale,  when  high 
The  aspiring  lark  up  from  the  reedy  river 
Mounted  on  cheerful  pinion ;  and  she  sat 
Casting  smooth  pebbles  into  a  clear  fountain, 
And   marking  how  they  sunk ;  —  and   oft  she 

sigh'd 
For  him  that  perished  thus  in  the  vast  deep. 
She  had  a  sea-shell,  that  her  lover  brought 
From  the  far  distant  ocean,  and  she  press'd 
Its  smooth  cold  lips  unto  her  ear,  and  thought 
It  whisper'd  tidings  of  the  dark  blue  sea ; 
And  sad,  she  cried,  *•  The  tides  are  out!  —  and 

now 
I  see  his  corse  upon  the  stormy  beach ! " 
Around  her  neck  a  string  of  rose-lipp'd  shells 
And  coral,  and  white  pearl,  was  loosely  hung, 
And  close  beside  her  lay  a  delicate  fan, 
Made  of  the  halcyon's  blue  wing ;  and  when 
She  look'd  upon  it,  it  would  calm  her  thoughts 
As  that  bird  calms  the  ocean,  —  for  it  gave, 
Mournful,  yet  pleasant  memory.     Once  I  mark'd, 
When  through  the  mountain  hollows  and  green 

woods, 
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That  bent  beneath  its  footsteps,  the  loud  wind 

Came  with  a  voice  as  of  the  restless  deep, 

She  raised  her  head,  and  on  her  pale  cold  cheek 

A  beauty  of  diviner  seeming  came : 

And  then  she  spread  her  hands,  and  smiled,  as  if 

She  welcomed  a  long  absent  friend,  —  and  then 

Shrunk  timorously  back  again,  and  wept. 

I  turn'd  away :  a  multitude  of  thoughts, 

Mournful  and  dark,  were  crowding  on  my  mind, 

And  as  I  left  that  lost  and  ruin'd  one, 

A  living  monument  that  still  on  earth 

There  is  warm  love  and  deep  sincerity,  — 

She  gazed  upon  the  west,  where  the  blue  sky 

Held,  like  an  ocean,  in  its  wide  embrace 

Those  fairy  islands  of  bright  cloud,  that  lay 

So  calm  and  quietly  in  the  thin  ether. 

And  then  she  pointed  where,  alone  and  high, 

One  little  cloud  saird  onward,  like  a  lost 

And  wandering  bark,  and  fainter  grew,  and  fainter 

And  soon  was  swallowed  up  in  the  blue  depths. 

And  when  it  sunk  away,  she  turn'd  again 

With  sad  despondency  and  tears  to  earth. 

Three  long  and  weary  months,  —  yet  not  a 
whisper 
Of  stern  reproach  for  that  cold  parting !    Then 
She  sat  no  longer  by  her  favorite  fountain !  — 
She  was  at  rest  forever. 
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THE  VENETIAN  GONDOLIER. 

Here  rest  the  weary  oar !  —  soft  airs 
Breathe  out  in  the  overarching  sky ; 

And  Night !  —  sweet  Night  —  serenely  wears 
A  smile  of  peace ;  —  her  noon  is  nigh. 

Where  the  tall  fir  in  quiet  stands, 
And  waves,  embracing  the  chaste  shores, 

Move  o1er  sea-shells  and  bright  sands,  — 
Is  heard  the  sound  of  dipping  oars. 

Swift  o'er  the  wave  the  light  bark  springs, 
Love's  midnight  hour  draws  lingering  near : 

And  list !  —  his  tuneful  viol  strings 
The  young  Venetian  Gondolier. 

Lo !  on  the  silver-mirror'd  deep, 
On  earth,  and  her  embosom'd  lakes, 

And  where  the  silent  rivers  sweep, — 

From  the  thin  cloud  fair  moonlight  breaks. 

Soft  music  breathes  around,  and  dies 

On  the  calm  bosom  of  the  sea , 
Whilst  in  her  cell  the  novice  sighs 

Her  vespers  to  her  rosary. 
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At  their  dim  altars  bow  fair  forms, 

In  tender  charity  for  those, 
That,  helpless  left  to  life's  rude  storms, 

Have  never  found  this  calm  repose. 

The  bell  swings  to  its  midnight  chime, 
Relieved  against  the  deep  blue  sky !  — 

Haste !  —  dip  the  oar  again !  —  'tis  time 
To  seek  Genevra's  balcony. 


DIRGE  OVER  A  NAMELESS   GRAVE. 

By  yon  still  river,  where  the  wave 
Is  winding  slow  at  evening's  close, 

The  beech,  upon  a  nameless  grave, 
Its  sadly-moving  shadow  throws. 

O'er  the  fair  woods  the  sun  looks  down 
Upon  the  many-twinkling  leaves, 

And  twilight's  mellow  shades  are  brown, 
Where  darkly  the  green  turf  upheaves. 

The  river  glides  iri  silence  there, 
And  hardly  waves  the  sapling  tree : 

Sweet  flowers  are  springing,  and  the  air 
Is  full  of  balm,  —  but  where  is  she ! 
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They  bade  her  wed  a  son  of  pride, 
And  leave  the  hopes  she  cherish'd  long : 

She  loved  but  one,  —  and  would  not  hide 
A  love  which  knew  no  wrong. 

And  months  went  sadly  on,  —  and  years :  - 
And  she  was  wasting  day  by  day : 

At  length  she  died,  —  and  many  tears 
Were  shed,  that  she  should  pass  away. 

Then  came  a  gray  old  man,  and  knelt 
With  bitter  weeping  by  her  tomb  :  — 

And  others  mourn'd  for  him,  who  felt 
That  he  had  seaTd  a  daughter's  doom. 

The  funeral  train  has  long  past  on, 
And  time  wiped  dry  the  father's  tear! 

Farewell,  — lost  maiden !  —  there  is  one 
That  mourns  thee  yet,  — and  he  is  here. 


A  SONG  OF  SAVOY. 

As  the  dim  twilight  shrouds 
The  mountain's  purple  crest, 

And  summer's  white  and  folded  clouds 
Are  glowing  in  the  west, 

Loud  shouts  come  up  the  rocky  dell, 

And  voices  hail  the  evening  bell. 


A  SONG  OF  SAVOY. 

Faint  is  the  goatherd's  song, 
And  sighing  comes  the  breeze : 

The  silent  river  sweeps  along 
Amid  its  bending  trees,  — 

And  the  full  moon  shines  faintly  there, 

And  music  fills  the  evening  air. 

Beneath  the  waving  firs 
The  tinkling  cymbals  sound ; 

And  as  the  wind  the  foliage  stirs, 
I  see  the  dancers  bound 

Where  the  green  branches,  arch'd  above, 
Bend  over  this  fair  scene  of  love. 


And  he  is  there,  that  sought 

My  young  heart  long  ago ! 
But  he  has  left  me,  —  though  I  thought 

He  ne'er  could  leave  me  so. 
Ah  !  lover's  vows  —  how  frail  are  they !  - 
And  his  —  were  made  but  yesterday. 

Why  comes  he  not?    I  call 

In  tears  upon  him  yet ;  — 
Twere  better  ne'er  to  love  at  all, 

Than  love,  and  then  forget ! 
Why  comes  he  not  ?    Alas !  I  should 
Reclaim  him  still,  if  weeping  could. 
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But  see,  —  he  leaves  the  glade, 

And  beckons  me  away : 
He  comes  to  seek  his  mountain  maid ! 

I  cannot  chide  his  stay. 
Glad  sounds  along  the  valley  swell, 
And  voices  hail  the  evening  bell. 


THE  INDIAN   HUNTER. 

When  the  summer  harvest  was  gather'd  in, 
And  the  sheaf  of  the  gleaner  grew  white  and 

thin, 
And  the  ploughshare  was  in  its  furrow  left, 
Where  the  stubble  land  had  been  lately  cleft, 
An  Indian  hunter,  with  unstrung  bow, 
Look'd  down  where  the  valley  lay  stretch'd  be- 
low. 

He  was  a  stranger  there,  and  all  that  day, 
Had  been  out  on  the  hills,  a  perilous  way, 
But  the  foot  of  the  deer  was  far  and  fleet, 
And  the  wolf  kept  aloof  from  the  hunter's  feet. 
And  bitter  feelings  passed  o'er  him  then, 
As  he  stood  by  the  populous  haunts  of  men. 

The  winds  of  autumn  came  over  the  woods 
As  the  sun  stole  out  from  their  solitudes, 
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The  moss  was  white  on  the  maple's  trunk, 
And  dead  from  its  arms  the  pale  vine  shrunk, 
And  ripen1d  the  mellow  fruit  hung,  and  red 
Were  the  tree's  withered  leaves  round  it  shed. 

The  foot  of  the  reaper  moved  slow  on  the  lawn, 
And  the  sickle  cut  down  the  yellow  corn,  — 
The  mower  sung  loud  by  the  meadow-side, 
Where  the  mists  of  evening  were  spreading  wide, 
And  the  voice  of  the  herdsman  came  up  the  lea, 
And  the  dance  went  round  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

Then  the  hunter  turn'd  away  from  that  scene, 
Where  the  home  of  his  fathers  once  had  been, 
And  heard  by  the  distant  and  measured  stroke, 
That  the  woodman  hew'd  down  the  giant  oak, 
And  burning  thoughts  flash'd  over  his  mind 
Of  the  white  man's  faith,  and  love  unkind. 

The  moon  of  the  harvest  grew  high  and  bright, 
As  her  golden  horn  pierced  the  cloud  of  white, — 
A  footstep  was  heard  in  the  rustling  brake, 
Where  the  beech  overshadow'd  the  misty  lake, 
And  a  mourning  voice,  and  a  plunge  from  shore ; — 
And  the  hunter  was  seen  on  the  hills  no  more. 

When  years  had  pass'd  on,  by  that  still  lake-side 
The  fisher  look'd  down  through  the  silver  tide, 
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And  there  on  the  smooth  yellow  sand  display'd, 

A  skeleton  wasted  and  white  was  laid, 

And  'twas  seen,  as  the  waters  moved  deep  and 

slow, 
That  the  hand  was  still  grasping  a  hunter's  bow. 


JECKOYVA. 

The  Indian  chief.  Jeckoyva,  as  tradition  says,  perished  alone 
on  the  mountain  which  now  bears  his  name.  Night  overtook 
him  whilst  hunting  among  the  cliffs,  and  he  was  not  heard  of 
till  after  a  long  time,  when  his  half-decayed  corpse  was  found  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  rock,  over  which  he  must  have  fallen.  Mount 
Jeckoyva  is  near  the  White  Hills. 

They  made  the  warrior's  grave  beside 
The  dashing  of  his  native  tide : 
And  there  was  mourning  in  the  glen  — 
The  strong  wail  of  a  thousand  men  — 

O'er  him  thus  falle  n  in  his  pride, 
Ere  mist  of  age  —  or  blight  or  blast 
Had  o'er  his  mighty  spirit  past. 

They  made  the  warrior's  grave  beneath 
The  bending  of  the  wild-elm's  wreath, 
When  the  dark  hunter's  piercing  eye 
Had  found  that  mountain  rest  on  high, 

Where,  scattered  by  the  sharp  wind's  breath, 
Beneath  the  rugged  cliff  were  thrown 
The  strong  belt  and  the  mouldering  bone. 
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Where  was  the  warrior's  foot,  when  first 
The  red  sun  on  the  mountain  burst?  — 
Where  —  when  the  sultry  noon-time  came 
On  the  green  vales  with  scorching  flame, 

And  made  the  woodlands  faint  with  thirst? 
'Twas  where  the  wind  is  keen  and  loud, 
And  the  gray  eagle  breasts  the  cloud. 


Where  was  the  warrior's  foot,  when  night 
Veil'd  in  thick  cloud  the  mountain  height? 
None  heard  the  loud  and  sudden  crash,  — 
None  saw  the  fallen  warrior  dash 

Down  the  bare  rock  so  high  and  white !  - 
But  he  that  droop'd  not  in  the  chase 
Made  on  the  hills  his  burial-place. 

They  found  him  there,  when  the  long  day 
Of  cold  desertion  pass'd  away, 
And  traces  on  that  barren  cleft 
Of  struggling  hard  with  death  were  left  — 
Deep  marks  and  footprints  in  the  clay ! 
And  they  have  laid  this  feathery  helm 
By  the  dark  river  and  green  elm. 
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THE   SEA-DIVER. 

My  way  is  on  the  bright  blue  sea, 
My  sleep  upon  its  rocking  tide ; 

And  many  an  eye  has  follow'd  me 
Where  billows  clasp  the  worn  sea-side. 

My  plumage  bears  the  crimson  blush, 
When  ocean  by  the  sea  is  kiss'd ! 

When  fades  the  evening's  purple  flush, 
My  dark  wing  cleaves  the  silver  mist. 

Full  many  a  fathom  down  beneath 
The  bright  arch  of  the  splendid  deep 

My  ear  has  heard  the  sea-shell  breathe 
O'er  living  myriads  in  their  sleep. 

They  rested  by  the  coral  throne, 

And  by  the  pearly  diadem ; 
Where  the  pale  sea-grape  had  o'ergrown 

The  glorious  dwellings  made  for  them. 

At  night  upon  my  storm-drench'd  wing, 
I  poised  above  a  helmless  bark, 

And  soon  I  saw  the  shatter'd  thing 
Had  pass'd  away  and  left  no  mark. 
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And  when  the  wind  and  storm  were  done, 
A  ship,  that  had  rode  out  the  gale, 

Sunk  down  —  without  a  signal  gun, 
And  none  was  left  to  tell  the  tale. 

I  saw  the  pomp  of  day  depart,  — 
The  cloud  resign  its  golden  crown, 

When  to  the  ocean's  beating  heart 
The  sailor's  wasted  corse  went  down. 

Peace  be  to  those  whose  graves  are  made 
Beneath  the  bright  and  silver  sea !  — 

Peace  —  that  their  relics  there  were  laid 
With  no  vain  pride  and  pageantry. 


MUSINGS. 

I  sat  by  my  window  one  night, 
And  watch'd  how  the  stars  grew  high ; 

And  the  earth  and  skies  were  a  splendid  sight 
To  a  sober  and  musing  eye. 

From  heaven  the  silver  moon  shone  down 

With  gentle  and  mellow  ray, 
And  beneath  the  crowded  roofs  of  the  town 

In  broad  light  and  shadow  lay. 
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A  glory  was  on  the  silent  sea, 

And  mainland  and  island  too, 
Till  a  haze  came  over  the  lowland  lea, 

And  shrouded  that  beautiful  blue. 

Bright  in  the  moon  the  autumn  wood 

Its  crimson  scarf  unroird, 
And  the  trees  like  a  splendid  army  stood 

In  a  panoply  of  gold ! 

I  saw  them  waving  their  banners  high, 
As  their  crests  to  the  night  wind  bow'd, 

And  a  distant  sound  on  the  air  went  by, 
Like  the  whispering  of  a  crowd. 

Then  I  watch'd  from  my  window  how  fast 

The  lights  all  around  me  fled, 
As  the  wearied  man  to  his  slumber  pass'd 

And  the  sick  one  to  his  bed. 

All  faded  save  one,  that  burn'd 

With  distant  and  steady  light ; 
But  that,  too,  went  out,  —  and  I  turn'd 

Where  my  own  lamp  within  shone  bright ! 

Thus,  thought  I,  our  joys  must  die, 
Yes  —  the  brightest  from  earth  we  win : 

Till  each  turns  away,  with  a  sigh, 
To  the  lamp  that  burns  brightly  within. 

So 


SONG. 


SONG. 


Where,  from  the  eye  of  day, 

The  dark  and  silent  river 
Pursues  through  tangled  woods  a  way 

O'er  which  the  tall  trees  quiver ; 

The  silver  mist,  that  breaks 
From  out  that  woodland  cover, 

Betrays  the  hidden  path  it  takes, 
And  hangs  the  current  over ! 

So  oft  the  thoughts  that  burst 
From  hidden  springs  of  feeling, 

Like  silent  streams,  unseen  at  first, 
From  our  cold  hearts  are  stealing : 

But  soon  the  clouds  that  veil 
The  eye  of  Love,  when  glowing, 

Betray  the  long  unwhisper'd  tale 
Of  thoughts  in  darkness  flowing! 
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THE  SKELETON  IN  ARMOR. 


[The  following  ballad  was  suggested  to  me 
while  riding  on  the  seashore  at  Newport.  A  year 
or  two  previous  a  skeleton  had  been  dug  up  at 
Fall  River,  clad  in  broken  and  corroded  armor ; 
and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  connecting  it 
with  the  Round  Tower  at  Newport,  generally 
known  hitherto  as  the  Old  Wind-Mill,  though 
now  claimed  by  the  Danes  as  a  work  of  their 
early  ancestors.  Professor  Rafn,  in  the  Mi- 
moires  de  la  SocUU  Royale  des  Antiquaires  du 
Nord,  for  1838- 1839,  savs :  — 

"  There  is  no  mistaking  in  this  instance  the 
style  in  which  the  more  ancient  stone  edifices  of 
the  North  were  constructed,  the  style  which 
belongs  to  the  Roman  or  Ante-Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  which,  especially  after  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  diffused  itself  from  Italy  over  the 
whole  of  the  West  and  North  of  Europe,  where 
it  continued  to  predominate  until  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  that  style,  which  some  authors 
have,  from  one  of  its  most  striking  characteris- 
tics, called  the  round  arch  style,  the  same  which 
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in  England  is  denominated  Saxon  and  some- 
times Norman  architecture. 

'*  On  the  ancient  structure  in  Newport  there 
are  no  ornaments  remaining,  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  served  to  guide  us  in  assigning  the 
probable  date  of  its  erection.  That  no  vestige 
whatever  is  found  of  the  pointed  arch,  nor  any 
approximation  to  it,  is  indicative  of  an  earlier 
rather  than  of  a  later  period.  From  such  char- 
acteristics as  remain,  however,  we  can  scarcely 
form  any  other  inference  than  one,  in  which  I 
am  persuaded  that  all,  who  are  familiar  with 
Old-Northern  architecture,   will    concur,   that 

THIS  BUILDING  WAS  ERECTED  AT  A  PERIOD 
DECIDEDLY    NOT    LATER    THAN    THE     TWELFTH 

century.  This  remark  applies,  of  course,  to 
the  original  building  only,  and  not  to  the  altera- 
tions that  it  subsequently  received ;  for  there  are 
several  such  alterations  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  which 
were  most  likely  occasioned  by  its  being  adapted 
in  modern  times  to  various  uses ;  for  example,  as 
the  substructure  of  a  wind-mill,  and  latterly  as  a 
hay  magazine.  To  the  same  times  may  be 
referred  the  windows,  the  fireplace,  and  the 
apertures  made  above  the  columns.  That  this 
building  could  not  have  been  erected  for  a  wind- 
mill, is  what  an  architect  will  easily  discern." 
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I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  point. 
It  is  sufficiently  well  established  for  the  purpose 
of  a  ballad ;  though  doubtless  many  an  honest 
citizen  of  Newport,  who  has  passed  his  days 
within  sight  of  the  Round  Tower,  will  be  ready 
to  exclaim  with  Sancho :  "  God  bless  me  !  did  I 
not  warn  you  to  have  a  care  of  what  you  were 
doing,  for  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  wind-mill ; 
and  nobody  could  mistake  it,  but  one  who  had 
the  Kke  in  his  head.*1  ] 

"  Speak  !  speak !  thou  fearful  guest ! 
Who,  with  thy  hollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  armor  drest, 

Comest  to  daunt  me ! 
Wrapt  not  in  Eastern  balms, 
But  with  thy  fleshless  palms 
Stretched,  as  if  asking  alms, 

Why  dost  thou  haunt  me?" 

Then,  from  those  cavernous  eyes 
Pale  flashes  seemed  to  rise, 
As  when  the  Northern  skies 

Gleam  in  December ; 
And,  like  the  water's  flow 
Under  December's  snow, 
Came  a  dull  voice  of  woe 

From  the  heart's  chamber. 
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"  I  was  a  Viking  old ! 

My  deeds,  though  manifold, 

No  Skald  in  song  has  told, 

No  Saga  taught  thee ! 
Take  heed,  that  in  thy  verse 
Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse, 
Else  dread  a  dead  man's  curse ; 

For  this  I  sought  thee. 

"  Far  in  the  Northern  land, 
By  the  wild  Baltic's  strand, 
I,  with  my  childish  hand, 

Tamed  the  gerfalcon ; 
And,  with  my  skates  fast-bound, 
Skimmed  the  half-frozen  Sound, 
That  the  poor  whimpering  hound. 

Trembled  to  walk  on. 

"  Oft  to  his  frozen  lair 
Tracked  I  the  grisly  bear, 
While  from  my  path  the  hare 

Fled  like  a  shadow ; 
Oft  through  the  forest  dark 
Followed  the  were-wolfs  bark, 
Until  the  soaring  lark 

Sang  from  the  meadow. 

"  But  when  I  older  grew, 
Joining  a  corsair's  crew, 
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O'er  the  dark  sea  I  flew 

With  the  marauders. 
Wild  was  the  life  we  led ; 
Many  the  souls  that  sped, 
Many  the  hearts  that  bled, 

By  our  stern  orders. 

"  Many  a  wassail-bout 
Wore  the  long  Winter  out ; 
Often  our  midnight  shout 

Set  the  cocks  crowing, 
As  we  the  Berserk's  tale 
Measured  in  cups  of  ale, 
Draining  the  oaken  pail, 

Filled  to  o'erflowing. 

"  Once  as  I  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  stormy  sea, 
Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  me, 

Burning  yet  tender ; 
And  as  the  white  stars  shine 
On  the  dark  Norway  pine, 
On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 

Fell  their  soft  splendor. 

"  I  wooed  the  blue-eyed  maid, 
Yielding,  yet  half  afraid, 
And  in  the  forest's  shade 
Our  vows  were  plighted. 
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Under  its  loosened  vest 
Fluttered  her  little  breast, 
Like  birds  within  their  nest 
By  the  hawk  frighted. 

"  Bright  in  her  father's  hall 
Shields  gleamed  upon  the  wall, 
Loud  sang  the  minstrels  all, 

Chanting  his  glory ; 
When  of  old  Hildebrand 
I  asked  his  daughter's  hand, 
Mute  did  the  minstrels  stand 

To  hear  my  story. 

"  While  the  brown  ale  he  quaffed, 
Loud  then  the  champion  laughed, 
And  as  the  wind-gusts  waft 
The  sea-foam  brightly, 
So  the  loud  laugh  of  scorn, 
Out  of  those  lips  unshorn, 
From  the  deep  drinking-horn 
Blew  the  foam  lightly. 

"  She  was  a  Prince's  child, 

I  but  a  Viking  wild, 

And  though  she  blushed  and  smiled, 

I  was  discarded ! 
Should  not  the  dove  so  white 
Follow  the  sea-mew's  flight, 
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Why  did  they  leave  that  night 
Her  nest  unguarded  ? 

"  Scarce  had  I  put  to  sea, 
Bearing  the  maid  with  me, 
Fairest  of  all  was  she 

Among  the  Norsemen ! 
When  on  the  white  sea-strand, 

Waving  his  armed  hand, 
Saw  we  old  Hildebrand, 

With  twenty  h6rsemen. 

"  Then  launched  they  to  the  blast. 
Bent  like  a  reed  each  mast, 
Yet  we  were  gaining  fast, 

When  the  wind  failed  us ; 
And  with  a  sudden  flaw 
Came  round  the  gusty  Skaw, 
So  that  our  foe  we  saw 

Laugh  as  he  hailed  us. 

"  And  as  to  catch  the  gale 
Round  veered  the  flapping  sail, 
Death !  was  the  helmsman's  hail, 

Death  without  quarter ! 
Mid-ships  with  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel ; 
Down  her  black  hulk  did  reel 

Through  the  black  water! 
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THE  SKELETON  IN  ARMOR. 

"  As  with  his  wings  aslant, 
Sails  the  fierce  cormorant, 
Seeking  some  rocky  haunt, 

'  With  his  prey  laden, 
So  toward  the  open  main, 
Beating  to  sea  again, 
Through  the  wild  hurricane, 
Bore  I  the  maiden. 

"  Three  weeks  we  westward  bore, 
And  when  the  storm  was  o'er, 
Cloud-like  we  saw  the  shore 

Stretching  to  leeward ; 
There  for  my  lady's  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower, 
Which,  to  this  very  hour, 

Stands  looking  seaward. 

"  There  lived  we  many  years ; 
Time  dried  the  maiden's  tears ; 
She  had  forgot  her  fears, 

She  was  a  mother ; 
Death  closed  her  mild  blue  eyes, 
Under  that  tower  she  lies ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sun  arise 

On  such  another ! 

"  Still  grew  my  bosom  then, 
Still  as  a  stagnant  fen ! 
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THE  SKELETON  IN  ARMOR. 

Hateful  to  me  were  men, 

The  sunlight  hateful ! 
In  the  vast  forest  here, 
Clad  in  my  warlike  gear, 
Fell  I  upon  my  spear, 

0,  death  was  grateful ! 

44  Thus,  seamed  with  many  scars, 
Bursting  these  prison  bars, 
Up  to  its  native  stars 

My  soul  ascended ! 
There  from  the  flowing  bowl 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior's  soul, 
Skoal  I  to  the  Northland  !  skoal 7"» 

—  Thus  the  tale  ended, 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS. 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea ; 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter, 

To  bear  him  company. 


1  In  Scandinavia  this  is  the  customary  salutation  when  drink* 
ing  a  health.  I  have  slightly  changed  the  orthography  oi  the 
word,  in  order  to  preserve  the  correct  pronunciation. 
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THE   WREVK  OF  THE  HESPERUS. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax, 
Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds, 
That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm, 

With  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
And  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 

The  smoke  now  West,  now  South. 

Then  up  spake  an  old  Saildr, 

Had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main, 
"  I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port, 

For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

"  Last  night,  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 
And  to-night  no  moon  we  see  ! " 

The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  Northeast ; 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine, 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength ; 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frighted  steed, 

Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 
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THE   WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS. 

"  Come  hither !  come  hither !  my  little  daugh- 
ter, 

And  do  not  tremble  so ; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 

That  ever  wind  did  blow." 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat 

Against  the  stinging  blast ; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

44  O  father !  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  n 
"  'Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast ! n 

And  he  steereH  for  the  open  sea. 

"  O  father  !  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 
"  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 

In  such  an  angry  sea  !  " 

*•'  O  father !  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 

A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

With  his  face  to  the  skies, 
The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 

On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 
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THE    WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 

That  saved  she  might  be ; 
And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the  wave, 

On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear, 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between 

A  sound  came  from  the  land ; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck, 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 

Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool, 
But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side 

Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 
With  the  masts  went  by  the  board ; 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  strove  and  sank, 
Ho !  ho  !  the  breakers  roared  ! 
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THE    VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast, 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes ; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea-weed, 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 
In  the  midnight  and  the  snow ! 

Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe ! 


THE  VILLAGE   BLACKSMITH. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 
The  village  smithy  stands ; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands ; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 
His  face  is  like  the  tan ; 
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THE    VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whatever  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow ; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge. 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing-floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 
Singing  in  Paradise ! 
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END  YM I  ON. 

He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling,  — rejoicing,  —  sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes ; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close ; 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 


ENDYMION. 


The  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars ; 

Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars, 
Lie  on  the  landscape  green, 
With  shadows  brown  between. 
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ENDYMION. 

And  silver  white  the  river  gleams, 
As  if  Diana,  in  her  dreams, 
Had  dropt  her  silver  bow 
Upon  the  meadows  low. 


On  such  a  tranquil  night  as  this, 
She  woke  Endymion  with  a  kiss, 
When,  sleeping  in  the  grove, 
He  dreamed  not  of  her  love. 


Like  Dian's  kiss,  unasked,  unsought, 
Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bought ; 
Nor  voice,  nor  sound  betrays 
Its  deep,  impassioned  gaze. 


It  comes,  —  the  beautiful,  the  free, 
The  crown  of  all  humanity,  — 
In  silence  and  alone 
To  seek  the  elected  one. 


It  lifts  the  boughs,  whose  shadows  deep 
Are  Life's  oblivion,  the  soul's  sleep, 
And  kisses  the  closed  eyes 
Of  him,  who  slumbering  lies. 
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IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  MAY. 

O  weary  hearts !  O  slumbering  eyes  \ 
O  drooping  souls,  whose  destinies 

Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain, 

Ye  shall  be  loved  again! 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate, 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 

Responds  unto  his  own. 

Responds,  —  as  if  with  unseen  wings, 
An  angel  touched  its  quivering  strings ; 
And  whispers,  in  its  song, 
•'Where  hast  thou  stayed  so  long?" 


IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS   MAY. 

No  hay  pajaro*  en  los  nidos  de  antafio. 

Spanuh  Provtrk 

The  sun  is  bright,  —  the  air  is  clear, 
The  darting  swallows  soar  and  sing, 

And  from  the  stately  elms  I  hear 
The  blue-bird  prophesying  Spring. 

So  blue  yon  winding  river  flows, 

It  seems  an  outlet  from  the  sky, 
Where  waiting  till  the  west  wind  blows. 

The  freighted  clouds  at  anchor  lie. 
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THE  RAINY  DAY. 

All  things  are  new ;  —  the  buds,  the  leaves, 
That  gild  the  elm-tree's  nodding  crest, 

And  even  the  nest  beneath  the  eaves ;  — 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest ! 

All  things  rejoice  in  youth  and  love, 
The  fulness  of  their  first  delight ! 

And  learn  from  the  soft  heavens  above 
The  melting  tenderness  of  night. 

Maiden,  that  read'st  this  simple  rhyme, 
Enjoy  thy  youth,  it  will  not  stay ; 

Enjoy  the  fragrance  of  thy  prime, 
For  O !  it  is  not  always  May ! 

Enjoy  the  Spring  of  Love  and  Youth, 
To  some  good  angel  leave  the  rest ; 

For  Time  will  teach  thee  soon  the  truth, 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest ! 


THE  RAINY  DAY. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall* 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 
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GOD'S-ACRE. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Past. 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining 5 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 


GOD'S-ACRE. 


I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  God's- Acre !    It  is  just ;  ' 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 
And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust. 

God's-Acre !    Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  those,  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 

The  seed,  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts, 
Their  bread  of  life,  alas !  no  more  their  own. 

Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cast, 
In  the  sure  faith,  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archangel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 
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TO   THE  RIVER  CHARLES. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom, 
In  the  fair  gardens  of  that  second  birth ; 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 
With  that  of  flowers,  which  never  bloomed 
on  earth. 

With  thy  rude  ploughshare,  Death,  turn  up  the 
sod, 
And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  we  sow ; 
This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God. 
This  is    the    place    where    human    harvests 
grow! 


TO  THE   RIVER  CHARLES. 

River  !  that  in  silence  windest 

Through  the  meadows,  bright  and  free, 
Till  at  length  thy  rest  thou  find  est 

In  the  bosom  of  the  sea ! 

Four  long  years  of  mingled  feeling, 
Half  in  rest,  and  half  in  strife, 

I  have  seen  thy  waters  stealing 
Onward,  like  the  stream  of  life. 

Thou  hast  taught  me,  Silent  River ! 

Many  a  lesson,  deep  and  long ; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver ; 

I  can  give  thee  but  a  song. 
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TO    THE  RIVER  CHARLES. 

Oft  in  sadness  and  in  illness, 
I  have  watched  thy  current  glide, 

Till  the  beauty  of  its  stillness 
Overflowed  me,  like  a  tide. 

And  in  better  hours  and  brighter, 
When  I  saw  thy  waters  gleam, 

I  have  felt  my  heart  beat  lighter, 
And  leap  onward  with  thy  stream. 

Not  for  this  alone  I  love  thee, 
Nor  because  thy  waves  of  blue 

From  celestial  seas  above  thee 
Take  their  own  celestial  hue. 

Where  yon  shadowy  woodlands  hide  thee, 

And  thy  waters  disappear, 
Friends  I  love  have  dwelt  beside  thee, 

And  have  made  thy  margin  dear. 

More  than  this ;  —  thy  name  reminds  me 
Of  three  friends,  all  true  and  tried ; 

And  that  name,  like  magic,  binds  me 
Closer,  closer  to  thy  side. 

Friends  my  soul  with  joy  remembers ! 

How  like  quivering  flames  they  start, 
When  I  fan  the  living  embers 

On  the  hearth-stone  of  my  heart ! 
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BLIND  BARTIMEUS. 

Tis  for  this,  thou  Silent  River ! 

That  my  spirit  leans  to  thee ; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver, 

Take  this  idle  song  from  me. 


BLIND  BARTIMEUS. 

Blind  Bartimeus  at  the  gates 

Of  Jericho  in  darkness  waits ; 

He  hears  the  crowd ;  —  he  hears  a  breath 

Say,  "  It  is  Christ  of  Nazareth ! " 

And  calls,  in  tones  of  agony, 

'Iqaovy  lltt}o6v  pis ! 

The  thronging  multitudes  increase ; 
Blind  Bartimeus,  hold  thy  peace ! 
But  still,  above  the  noisy  crowd, 
The  beggar's  cry  is  shrill  and  loud ; 
Until  they  say,  "  He  calleth  thee!" 
&&Q061,  iyeiqcu,  qxavBl  as  ! 

Then  saith  the  Christ,  as  silent  stands 
The  crowd,  "  What  wilt  thou  at  my  hands?* 
And  he  replies,  "  O  give  me  light ! 
Rabbi,  restore  the  blind  man's  sight." 
And  Jesus  answers,  *  Yirorf 
*H  Tilvug  aov  aimani  as  ! 
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THE  GOBLET  OF  LIFE. 

Ye  that  have  eyes,  yet  cannot  see, 
In  darkness  and  in  misery, 
Recall  those  mighty  Voices  Three, 
'Itjoov,  iliyvdv  (is  ! 
I  S&Qaei,  SyeiQai,  vnaye  ! 

H  nlaug  aov  aiowxi  as  ! 


THE  GOBLET  OF  LIFE. 

Filled  is  Life's  goblet  to  the  brim ; 
And  though  my  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 
I  see  its  sparkling  bubbles  swim, 
And  chant  a  melancholy  hymn 
With  solemn  voice  and  slow. 

No  purple  flowers,  —  no  garlands  green, 
Conceal  the  goblet's  shade  or  sheen, 
Nor  maddening  draughts  of  Hippocrene. 
Like  gleams  of  sunshine,  flash  between 
Thick  leaves  of  mistletoe. 

This  goblet,  wrought  with  curious  art, 
Is  filled  with  waters,  that  upstart, 
When  the  deep  fountains  of  the  heart, 
By  strong  convulsions  rent  apart, 
Are  running  all  to  waste. 
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THE  GOBLET  OF  LIFE. 

And  as  it  mantling  passes  round, 
With  fennel  is  it  wreathed  and  crowned, 
Whose  seed  and  foliage  sun-imbrowned 
Are  in  its  waters  steeped  and  drowned, 
And  give  a  bitter  taste. 

Above  the  lowly  plants  it  towers, 
The  fennel,  with  its  yellow  flowers, 
And  in  an  earlier  age  than  ours 
Was  gifted  with  the  wondrous  powers, 
Lost  vision  to  restore. 

It  gave  new  strength,  and  fearless  mood; 
And  gladiators,  fierce  and  rude, 
Mingled  it  in  their  daily  food ; 
And  he  who  battled  and  subdued, 
A  wreath  of  fennel  wore. 

Then  in  Life's  goblet  freely  press, 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness, 
Nor  prize  the  colored  waters  less, 
For  in  thy  darkness  and  distress 

New  light  and  strength  they  give ! 

And  he  who  has  not  learned  to  know 
How  false  its  sparkling  bubbles  show, 
How  bitter  are  the  drops  of  woe, 
With  which  its  brim  may  overflow, 
He  has  not  learned  to  live. 
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THE  GOBLET  OF  LIFE, 

The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light ; 
Through  all  that  dark  and  desperate  fight, 
The  blackness  of  that  noonday  night, 
He  asked  but  the  return  of  sight, 
To  see  his  foeman's  face. 


Let  our  unceasing,  earnest  prayer 
Be,  too,  for  light,  —  for  strength  to  bear 
Our  portion  of  the  weight  of  care, 
That  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One  half  the  human  race. 


O  suffering,  sad  humanity ! 

0  ye  afflicted  ones,  who  lie 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery, 
Longing,  and  yet  afraid  to  die, 

Patient,  though  sorely  tried ! 

1  pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  grief, 
Where  floats  the  fennel's  bitter  leaf! 
The  Battle  of  our  Life  is  brief, 

The  alarm,  —  the  struggle,  —  the  relief, 
Then  sleep  we  side  by  side. 
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MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden  !  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes, 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies  ! 

Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun, 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one, 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run  ! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet ! 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance, 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance, 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem, 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then  why  pause  with  indecision, 
When  bright  angels  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian  ? 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by, 
As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye, 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly? 
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MAIDENHOOD. 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore, 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more, 
Deafened  by  the  cataract's  roar  ? 

O,  thou  child  of  many  prayers  i 

Life  hath  quicksands,  —  Life  hath  snares ! 

Care  and  age  come  unawares  ! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune, 
Morning  rises  into  noon, 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numbered ;  — 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows, 
When  the  young  heart  overflows, 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand ; 

Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 

One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth, 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

O,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds  that  cannot  heal, 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 
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And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart, 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art. 


EXCELSIOR. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior ! 

44  Try  not  the  Pass ! "  the  old  man  said ; 
44  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide ! " 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 
Excelsior ! 
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the  peasant's  last  Good-night, 
reused,  tor  up  the  height, 
Excelsior! 


At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  otf-repeated  prayer, 
A  voke  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior! 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior! 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  bat  beautiful,  he  lay, 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior! 
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[The  following  poems,  with  one  exception,  were 
written  at  sea,  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 
I  had  not  then  heard  of  Dr.  Channing's  death. 
Since  that  event,  the  poem  addressed  to  him 
is  no  longer  appropriate.  I  have  decided, 
however,  to  let  it  remain  as  it  was  written,  a 
feeble  testimony  of  my  admiration  for  a  great 
and  good  man.] 


POEMS  ON  SLAVERY. 


The  noble  horse. 
That,  in  his  fiery  youth,  from  his  wide  nostrils 
Neighed  courage  to  his  rider,  and  brake  through 
Groves  of  opposed  pikes,  bearing  his  lord 
Safe  to  triumphant  victory,  old  or  wounded, 
Was  set  at  liberty  and  freed  from  service. 
The  Athenian  mules,  that  from  the  quarry  drew 
Marble,  hewed  for  the  Temple  of  the  Gods, 
The  great  work  ended,  were  dismissed  and  fed 
At  the  public  cost ;  nay,  faithful  dogs  have  found 
Their  sepulchres ;  but  man,  to  man  more  cruel, 
Appoints  no  end  to  the  sufferings  of  his  slave. 

Massingm. 

TO  WILLIAM  E.  CHANNING. 

The  pages  of  thy  book  I  read, 

And  as  I  closed  each  one, 
My  heart,  responding,  ever  said, 

**  Servant  of  God !  well  done  I" 

Well  done !    Thy  words  are  great  and  bold ; 

At  times  they  seem  to  me, 
Like  Luther's,  in  the  days  of  old, 

Half-battles  for  the  free. 
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Go  on,  until  this  land  revokes 

The  old  and  chartered  Lie, 
The  feudal  curse,  whose  whips  and  yokes 

Insult  humanity. 

A  voice  is  ever  at  thy  side 

Speaking  in  tones  of  might, 
Like  the  prophetic  voice,  that  criad 

To  John  in  Patmos,  "  Write  ! " 

Write  !  and  tell  out  this  bloody  tale ; 

Record  this  dire  eclipse, 
This  Day  of  Wrath,  this  Endless  Wail, 

This  dread  Apocalypse ! 


THE  SLAVE'S  DREAM. 

Beside  the  ungathered  rice  he  lay, 

His  sickle  in  his  hand ; 
His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 

Was  buried  in  the  sand. 
Again,  in  the  mist  and  shadow  of  sleep, 

He  saw  his  Native  Land. 

Wide  through  the  landscape  of  his  dreams 

The  lordly  Niger  flowed ; 
Beneath  the  palm-trees  on  the  plain 

Once  more  a  king  he  strode ; 
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And  heard  the  tinkling  caravans 
Descend  the  mountain-road. 

He  saw  once  more  his  dark-eyed  queen 

Among  her  children  stand ; 
They  clasped  his  neck,  they  kissed  his  cheeks, 

They  held  him  by  the  hand  !  — 
A  tear  burst  from  the  sleeper's  lids 

And  fell  into  the  sand. 

And  then  at  furious  speed  he  rode 

Along  the  Niger's  bank ; 
His  bridle-reins  were  golden  chains, 

And,  with  a  martial  clank, 
At  each  leap  he  could  feel  his  scabbard  of  steel 

Smiting  his  stallion's  flank. 

Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  flag, 

The  bright  flamingoes  flew ; 
From  morn  till  night  he  followed  their  flight, 

O'er  plains  where  the  tamarind  grew, 
Till  he  saw  the  roofs  of  Caffre  huts, 

And  the  ocean  rose  to  view. 

At  night  he  heard  the  lion  roar, 

And  the  hyena  scream, 
And  the  river-horse,  as  he  crushed  the  reeds 

Beside  some  hidden  stream ; 
And  it  passed,  like  a  glorious  roll  of  drums, 

Through  the  triumph  of  his  dream. 
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The  forests,  with  their  myriad  tongues, 

Shouted  of  liberty ; 
And  the  Blast  of  the  Desert  cried  aloud, 

With  a  voice  so  wild  and  free, 
That  he  started  in  his  sleep  and  smiled 

At  their  tempestuous  glee. 

He  did  not  feel  the  driver's  whip, 

Nor  the  burning  "heat  of  day ; 
For  Death  had  illumined  the  Land  of  Sleep* 

And  his  lifeless  body  lay 
A  worn-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 

Had  broken  and  thrown  away ! 


THE  GOOD  PART, 

THAT  SHALL  NOT  BE  TAKEN  AWAY. 

She  dwells  by  Great  Kenhawa's  sidt, 
In  valleys  green  and  cool ; 

And  all  her  hope  and  all  her  pride 
Are  in  the  village  school. 

Her  soul,  like  the  transparent  air 
That  robes  the  hills  above, 

Though  not  of  earth,  encircles  there 
All  things  with  arms  of  love. 
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And  thus  she  walks  among  her  girls 
With  praise  and  mild  rebukes ; 

Subduing  e'en  rude  village  churls 
By  her  angelic  looks. 

She  reads  to  them  at  eventide 
Of  One  who  came  to  save ; 

To  cast  the  captive's  chains  aside, 
And  liberate  the  slave. 

And  oft  the  blessed  time  foretells 
When  all  men  shall  be  free ; 

And  musical,  as  silver  bells, 
Their  falling  chains  shall  be. 

And  following  her  beloved  Lord, 

In  decent  poverty, 
She  makes  her  life  one  sweet  record 

And  deed  of  charity. 

For  she  was  rich,  and  gave  up  all 

To  break  the  iron  bands 
Of  those  who  waited  in  her  hall, 

And  labored  in  her  lands. 

Long  since  beyond  the  Southern  Sea 
Their  outbound  sails  have  sped, 

While  she,  in  meek  humility, 
Now  earns  her  daily  bread 
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It  is  their  prayers,  which  never  cease, 
That  clothe  her  with  such  grace ; 

Their  blessing  is  the  light  of  peace 
That  shines  upon  her  face. 


THE  SLAVE  IN  THE  DISMAL  SWAMP. 

In  dark  fens  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 

The  hunted  Negro  lay ; 
He  saw  the  fire  of  the  midnight  camp, 
And  heard  at  times  a  horse's  tramp 

And  a  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 

Where  will-o'-the-wisps  and  glowworms  shine, 

In  bulrush  and  in  brake ; 
Where  waving  mosses  shroud  the  pine, 
And  the  cedar  grows,  and  the  poisonous  vine 

Is  spotted  like  the  snake ; 

Where  hardly  a  human  foot  could  pass, 

Or  a  human  heart  would  dare, 
On  the  quaking  turf  of  the  green  morass, 
He  crouched  in  the  rank  and  tangled  grass, 

Like  a  wild  beast  in  his  lair. 

A  poor  old  slave,  infirm  and  lame ; 
Great  scars  deformed  his  face ; 
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On  his  forehead  he  bore  the  brand  of  shame, 
And  the  rags,  that  hid  his  mangled  frame, 
Were  the  livery  of  disgrace. 

All  things  above  were  bright  and  fair, 

All  things  were  glad  and  free ; 
Lithe  squirrels  darted  here  and  there, 
And  wild  birds  filled  the  echoing  air 

With  songs  of  Liberty  ! 

On  him  alone  was  the  doom  of  pain, 

From  the  morning  of  his  birth ; 
On  him  alone  the  curse  of  Cain 
Fell,  like  a  flail  on  the  garnered  grain, 

And  struck  him  to  the  earth ! 


THE  SLAVE  SINGING  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Loud  he  sang  the  psalm  of  David ! 
He,  a  Negro  and  enslaved, 
Sang  of  Israel's  victory, 
Sang  of  Zion,  bright  and  free. 

In  that  hour,  when  night  is  calmest, 
Sang  he  from  the  Hebrew  Psalmist, 
In  a  voice  so  sweet  and  clear 
That  I  could  not  choose  but  hear, 
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Songs  of  triumph,  and  ascriptions, 
Such  as  reached  the  swart  Egyptians, 
When  upon  the  Red  Sea  coast  t 

Perished  Pharaoh  and  his  host. 

And  the  voice  of  his  devotion 
Filled  my  soul  with  strange  emotion ; 
For  its  tones  by  turns  were  glad, 
Sweetly  solemn,  wildly  sad. 

Paul  and  Silas,  in  their  prison, 
Sang  of  Christ,  the  Lord  arisen, 
And  an  earthquake's  arm  of  might 
Broke  their  dungeon-gates  at  night. 

But,  alas !  what  holy  angel 
Brings  the  Slave  this  glad  evangel  ? 
And  what  earthquake's  arm  of  might 
Breaks  his  dungeon-gates  at  night? 


THE  WITNESSES. 

In  Ocean's  wide  domains,  £ 

Half  buried  in  the  sands, 
Lie  skeletons  in  chains, 

With  shackled  feet  and  hands* 
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Beyond  the  fall  of  dews, 

Deeper  than  plummet  lies, 
Float  ships,  with  all  their  crews, 

No  more  to  sink  or  rise. 

There  the  black  Slave-ship  swims, 
Freighted  with  human  forms, 

Whose  fettered,  fleshless  limbs 
Are  not  the  sport  of  storms. 

These  are  the  bones  of  Slaves ; 

They  gleam  from  the  abyss ; 
They  cry,  from  yawning  waves, 

••  We  are  the  Witnesses ! " 

Within  Earth's  wide  domains 
Are  markets  for  men's  lives ; 

Their  necks  are  galled  with  chains, 
Their  wrists  are  cramped  with  gyves. 

Dead  bodies,  that  the  kite 

In  deserts  makes  its  prey ; 
Murders,  that  with  affright 

Scare  schoolboys  from  their  play ! 

All  evil  thoughts  and  deeds ; 

Anger,  and  lust,  and  pride ; 
The  foulest,  rankest  weeds, 

That  choke  Life's  groaning  tide ! 
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These  are  the  woes  of  Slaves ; 

They  glare  from  the  abyss ; 
They  cry,  from  unknown  graves , 

"  We  are  the  Witnesses ! w 


THE  QUADROON  GIRL. 

The  Slaver  in  the  broad  lagoon 

Lay  moored  with  idle  sail ; 
He  waited  for  the  rising  moon, 

And  for  the  evening  gale. 

Under  the  shore  his  boat  was  tied. 

And  all  her  listless  crew 
Watched  the  gray  alligator  slide 

Into  the  still  bayou. 

Odors  of  orange-flowers,  and  spic*, 
Reached  them  from  time  to  time, 

Like  airs  that  breathe  from  Paradise 
Upon  a  world  of  crime. 

The  Planter,  under  his  roof  of  thatch, 
Smoked  thoughtfully  and  slow ; 

The  Slaver's  thumb  was  on  the  latch, 
He  seemed  in  haste  to  go. 
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He  said,  "  My  ship  at  anchor  rides 

In  yonder  broad  lagoon ; 
I  only  wait  the  evening  tides, 

And  the  rising  of  the  moon." 

Before  them,  with  her  face  upraised, 

In  timid  attitude, 
Like  one  half  curious,  half  amazed, 

A  Quadroon  maiden  stood. 

Her  eyes  were,  like  a  falcon's,  gray, 
Her  arms  and  neck  were  bare ; 

No  garment  she  wore  save  a  kirtle  gay, 
And  her  own  long,  raven  hair. 

And  on  her  lips  there  played  a  smile 

As  holy,  meek,  and  faint, 
As  lights  in  some  cathedral  ais) 

The  features  of  a  saint. 

"  The  soil  is  barren,  —  the  farm  is  old ; w 

The  thoughtful  planter  said ; 
Then  looked  upon  the  Slaver's  gold, 

And  then  upon  the  maid. 

His  heart  within  him  was  at  strife 

With  such  accursed  gains ; 
For  he  knew  whose  passions  gave  her  life, 

Whose  blood  ran  in  her  veins. 
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But  the  voice  of  nature  was  too  weak ; 

He  took  the  glittering  gold ! 
Then  pale  as  death  grew  the  maiden's  cheek, 

Her  hands  as  icy  cold. 

The  Slaver  led  her  from  the  door, 

He  led  her  by  the  hand, 
To  be  his  slave  and  paramour 

In  a  strange  and  distant  land ! 


THE  WARNING. 

Beware  !    The  Israelite  of  old,  who  tore 
The  lion  in  his  path,  —  when,  poor  and  blind. 

He  saw  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  no  more, 
Shorn  of  his  noble  strength  and  forced  to 
grind 

In  prison,  and  at  last  led  forth  to  be 

A  pander  to  Philistine  revelry,  — 

Upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple  laid 

His  desperate  hands,  and  in  its  overthrow 
Destroyed   himself,  and  with  him  these  *nO 
made 
A  cruel  mockery  of  his  sightless  woe ; 
The  poor,  blind  Slave,  the  scoff  and  jest  of  all, 
Expired,  and  thousands  perished  in  the  fall ! 
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There  is  a  poor,  blind  Samson  in  this  land, 
Shorn  of  his  strength,  and  bound  in  bonds  or 
steel, 

Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  hand, 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  Commonweal, 

Till  the  vast  Temple  of  our  liberties 

A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  rubbish  lies. 


THE  SPANISH  STUDENT. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Hmuwl Students  of  AkaU. 

Thb  Count  of  Lara  )  ~    .,  x  -,  ... 

Don  Carlos  J     .    .    .    .    Gentlemen  of  Madrid. 

Thb  Archbishop  of  Tolbdo. 
A  Cardinal. 

Bbltran  Cruz  ado Count  of  the  Gypsies, 

Bartqlomb  Roman A  young  Gypsy. 

Thb  Padrb  Cura  of  Guadarrama. 

Pbdro  Crbspo Alcalde. 

Pancho Alguacil. 

Francisco Lara's  Servant. 

Chispa Victorian's  Servant. 

Baltasar Innkeeper. 

Prbciosa A  Gypsy  Girl. 

Angelica A  poor  Girl. 

Martina The  Padre  Curd 's  Niece. 

Dolorbs Preciosa's  Maid. 

Gypsies*  Musicians,  etc. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. —  The  Count  of  Lara's  chambers. 
Night.  The  Count  in  his  dressing-gown, 
smoking  and  conversing  with  Don  Carlos. 

Lara.    You  were  not  at  the  play  to-night, 
Don  Carlos ; 
How  happened  it? 

Don  C.    I  had  engagements  elsewhere. 
Pray  who  was  there  ? 

Lara.    Why,  all  the  town  and  court. 
The  house  was  crowded ;  and  the  busy  fans 
Among  the  gayly  dressed  and  perfumed  ladies 
Fluttered  like  butterflies  among  the  flowers. 
There  was  the  Countess  of  Medina  Celi ; 
The  Goblin  Lady  with  her  Phantom  Lover, 
Her  Lindo  Don  Diego ;  Dona  Sol, 
And  Dona  Serefina,  and  her  cousins. 

Don  C.    What  was  the  play? 

Lara.  It  was  a  dull  affair ; 

One  of  those  comedies  in  which  you  see, 
As  Lope  says,  the  history  of  the  world 
Brought  down  from  Genesis  to  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. 
There  were  three  duels  fought  in  the  first  act, 
Three  gentlemen  receiving  deadly  wounds, 
Laying  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  saying, 
44  O,  I  am  dead! "  a  lover  in  a  closet, 
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An  old  hidalgo,  and  a  gay  Don  Juan, 
A  Doila  Inez  with  a  black  mantilla, 
Followed  at  twilight  by  an  unknown  lover, 
Who  looks  intently  where  he  knows  she  is  not ! 
Don  C.    Of  course,  the  Preciosa  danced  to- 

night  ? 
Lara.    And  never  better.    Every  footstep  fell 
As  lightly  as  a  sunbeam  on  the  water. 
'I  think  the  girl  extremely  beautiful. 

Don   C.     Almost  beyond    the    privilege   of 
woman ! 
I  saw  her  in  the  Prado  yesterday. 
Her  step  was  royal,  —  queen-like,  —  and  her  face 
As  beautiful  as  a  saints  in  Paradise. 
Lara.    May  not  a  saint  fall  from  her  Para- 
dise, 
And  be  no  more  a  saint? 
Don  C.  Why  do  you  ask? 

Lara.    Because  I  have  heard  it  said  this  angel 
fell, 
And  though  she  is  an  angel  outwardly 
Within  she  is  a  sinner ;  like  those  panels 
Of  doors  and  altar-pieces  the  old  monks 
Painted  in  convents,  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
On  the  outside,  and  on  the  inside  Venus ! 
Don  C.    You  do  her  wrong ;  indeed,  you  do 
her  wrong ! 
She  is  as  virtuous  as  she  is  fair. 
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Lara.    How  credulous  you  are!    Why  look 
you,  friend, 
There's  not  a  virtuous  woman  in  Madrid, 
In  this  whole  city!    And  would  you  persuade 

me 
That  a  mere  dancing-girl,  who  shows  herself, 
Nightly,  half-naked,  on  the  stage,  for  money, 
And  with  voluptuous  motions  fires  the  blood 
Of  inconsiderate  youth,  is  to  be  held 
A  model  for  her  virtue? 

Don  C.  You  forget 

She  is  a  Gypsy  girl. 

Lara.  And  therefore  won 

The  easier. 

Don  C.  Nay,  not  to  be  won  at  all ! 

The  only  virtue  that  a  Gypsy  prizes 
Is  chastity.     That  is  her  only  virtue. 
Dearer  than  life  she  holds  it.     I  remember 
A  Gypsy  woman,  a  vile,  shameless  bawd, 
Whose  craft  was  to  betray  the  young  and  fair ; 
And  yet  this  woman  was  above  all  bribes. 
And  when  a  noble  lord,  touched  by  her  beauty, 
The  wild  and  wizard  beauty  of  her  race, 
Offered  her  gold  to  be  what  she  made  others, 
She  turned  upon  him,  with  a  look  of  scorn, 
And  smote  him  in  the  face  ! 

Lara.  And  does  that  prove 

That  Preciosa  is  above  suspicion  ? 
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Don  C.    It  proves  a  nobleman  may  be  re* 
pulsed, 
When  he  thinks  conquest  easy.     I  believe 
That  woman,  in  her  deepest  degradation, 
Holds  something  sacred,  something  undefiled, 
Some  pledge  and  keepsake  of  her  higher  nature, 
And,  like  the  diamond  in  the  dark,  retains 
Some  quenchless  gleam  of  the  celestial  light !    , 
Lara.    Yet  Preciosa  would  have  taken  the 

gold. 
Don  C.  (rising).    I  do  not  think  so. 
Lara.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

But  why  this  haste?    Stay  yet  a  little  longer. 
And  fight  the  battles  of  your  Dulcinea. 
Don  C.    Tis  late.      I  must  begone,  for  if  I 
stay 
You  will  not  be  persuaded. 
Lara.  Yes ;  persuade  me. 

Don  C.    No  one  so  deaf  as  he  who  will  not 

hear ! 
Lara.    No  one  so  blind  as  he  who  will  not 

see! 
Don  C.    And  so  good-night.      I  wish  you 
pleasant  dreams, 
And  greater  faith  in  woman.  [Exit. 

Lara.  Greater  faith ! 

I  have  the  greatest  faith ;  for  I  believe 
Victorian  is  her  lover.     I  believe 
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That  I  shall  be  to-morrow;  and  thereafter 
Another,  and  another,  and  another. 
Chasing  each  other  through  her  zodiac, 
As  Taurus  chases  Aries. 

(Enter  Francisco  with  a  casket.) 

Well,  Francisco, 
What  speed  with  Preciosa? 

Fran.  None,  my  lord. 

She  sends  your  jewels  back,  and   bids  me  tell 

you 
She  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  your  gold. 

Lara.    Then  I  will  try  some  other  way  to  win 
her. 
Pray,  dost  thou  know  Victorian  ? 

Fran.  Yes,  my  lord ; 

I  saw  him  at  the  jeweller's  to-day. 

Lara.    What  was  he  doing  there  ? 

Fran.  I  saw  him  buy 

A  golden  ring,  that  had  a  ruby  in  it. 

Lara.    Was  there  another  like  it? 

Fran.  One  so  like  it 

I  could  not  choose  between  them. 

Lara.  It  is  well. 

To-morrow  morning  bring  that  ring  to  me. 
Do  not  forget.    Now  light  me  to  my  bed. 

[Exeunt* 
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Scene  II.  —  ^4  street  in  Madrid.  Enter  Chispa, 
followed  by  musicians,  with  a  bagpipe, guitars, 
and  other  instruments. 

Chispa.    Aberriuncio  Satanas !  and  a  plague 
on  all  lovers  who  ramble  about  at  night,  drinking 
the  elements,  instead    of  sleeping  quietly  in 
their  beds.    Every  dead  man  to  his  cemetery, 
say  I ;  and  every  friar  to  his  monastery.     Now, 
here's  my  master,  Victorian,  yesterday  a  cow- 
keeper,  and  to-day  a  gentleman ;   yesterday  a 
student,  and  to-day  a  lover ;  and  I  must  be  up 
later  than  the  nightingale,  for  as  the  abbot  sings 
so  must  the  sacristan  respond.     God  grant  he 
may  soon  be  married,  for  then  shall  all  this 
serenading  cease.    Ay,  marry!  marry!  marry! 
Mother,  what  does  marry  mean?    It  means  to 
spin,  to  bear  children,  and  to  weep,  my  daughter! 
And,  of  a  truth,  there  is  something  more  in 
matrimony  than  the  wedding-ring.  ( To  the  musi- 
cians.)    And  now,  gentlemen,  Pax  vobiscum ! 
as  the  ass  said  to  the  cabbages.    Pray,  walk 
this  way;  and  don't  hang  down  your  heads.     It 
is  no  disgrace  to  have  an  old  father  and  a  ragged 
shirt.    Now,  look  you,  you  are  gentlemen  who 
lead  the  life  of  crickets ;  you  enjoy  hunger  by 
day  and  noise  by  night*    Yet,  I  beseech  you, 
for  this  once  be  not  loud,  but  pathetic ;  for  it  is  a 
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serenade  to  a  damsel  in  bed,  and  not  to  the  Man 
in  the  Moon.  Your  object  is  not  to  arouse  and 
terrify,  but  to  soothe  and  bring  lulling  dreams. 
Therefore,  each  shall  not  play  upon  his  instru- 
ment as  if  it  were  the  only  one  in  the  universe, 
but  gently,  and  with  a  certain  modesty,  accord- 
ing with  the  others.  Pray,  how  may  I  call  thy 
name,  friend? 

First  Mus.    Ger6nimo  Gil,  at  your  service. 

Chispa.  Every  tub  smells  of  the  wine  that  is 
in  it.  Pray,  Gerdnimo,  is  not  Saturday  an  un- 
pleasant day  with  thee? 

First  Mus.    Why  so  ? 

Chispa.  Because  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
Saturday  is  an  unpleasant  day  with  those  who 
have  but  one  shirt.  Moreover,  I  have  seen  thee 
at  the  tavern,  and  if  thou  canst  run  as  fast  as 
thou  canst  drink,  I  should  like  to  hunt  hares 
with  thee.     What  instrument  is  that? 

First  Mus.     An  Aragonese  bagpipe. 

Chispa.  Pray,  art  thou  related  to  the  bag- 
piper of  Bujalance,  who  asked  a  maravedi  for 
playing  and  ten  for  leaving  off  ? 

First  Mus.    No,  your  honor. 

Chispa.  I  am  glad  of  it.  What  other  instru- 
ments have  we  ? 

Second  and  Third  Musicians.  We  play  the 
bandurria. 
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Chispa.    A  pleasing  instrument.    And  thou? 

Fourth  Mus.     The  fife. 

Chispa.  1  like  it;  it  has  a  cheerful,  soul- 
stirring  sound,  that  soars  up  to  my  lady's 
window  like  the  song  of  a  swallow.  And  you 
others  ? 

Other  Mus.  We  are  the  singers,  please  your 
honor. 

Chispa.  You  are  too  many.  Do  you  think 
we  are  going  to  sing  mass  in  the  cathedral  of 
C6rdova?  Four  men  can  make  but  little  use  of 
one  shoe,  and  I  see  not  how  you  can  all  sing  in 
one  song.  But  follow  me  along  the  garden  wall. 
That  is  the  way  my  master  climbs  to  the  lady's 
window.  It  is  by  the  Vicar's  skirts  that  the 
Devil  climbs  into  the  belfry.  Come,  follow  me, 
and  make  no  noise.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.  —  Preciosa's  chamber.    She  stands 
at  the  open  window. 

Prec.    How  slowly  through  the  lilac-scented  air 
Descends  the  tranquil  moon  !     Like  thistle-down 
The  vapory  clouds  float  in  the  peaceful  sky ; 
And  sweetly  from  yon  hollow  vaults  of  shade 
The  nightingales  breathe  out  their  souls  in  song. 
And  hark !  what  songs  of  love,  what  soul-like 

sounds, 
Answer  them  from  below ! 
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SBRBNADK. 

Stars  of  the  summer  night ! 

Far  in  yon  azure  deeps, 
Hide,  hide  your  golden  light  1 

She  sleeps ! 
My  lady  sleeps ! 

Sleeps! 

Moon  of  the  summer  night  t 

Far  down  yon  western  steeps, 

Sink,  sink  in  silver  light  1 
She  sleeps ! 

My  lady  sleeps  1 
Sleeps! 

Wind  of  the  summer  night ! 

Where  yonder  woodbine  creeps, 
Fold,  fold  thy  pinions  light ! 

She  sleeps  ! 
My  lady  sleeps ! 

Sleeps ! 

Dreams  of  the  summer  night ! 

Tell  her,  her  lover  keeps 
Watch !  while  in  slumbers  light 

She  sleeps ! 
My  lady  sleeps ! 

Sleeps ! 

(Enter  Victorian  by  the  balcony.) 

Vict.    Poor  little  dove  !    Thou  tremblest  like 

a  leaf! 
Prec.     I  am  so  frightened!     'Tis  for  thee  1 
tremble ! 
I  hate  to  have  thee  climb  that  wall  by  night ! 
Did  no  one  see  thee  ? 

Vict.  None,  my  love,  but  thou. 

Prec.     'Tis  very  dangerous;  and  when  thou 
art  gone 
I  chide  myself  for  letting  thee  come  here 
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Thus  stealthily  by  night.    Where  hast  thou  been  ? 
Since  yesterday  I  have  no  news  from  thee. 

Vict.    Since  yesterday  I  have  been  in  Alcala. 
Erelong  the  time  will  come,  sweet  Preciosa, 
When  that  dull  distance  shall  no  more  divide  us ; 
And  I  no  more  shall  scale  thy  wall  by  night 
To  steal  a  kiss  from  thee,  as  I  do  now. 

Free.    An  honest  thief,  to  steal  but  what  thou 
givest. 

Vict.    And  we  shall  sit  together  unmolested, 
And  words  of  true  love  pass  from  tongue  to 

tongue, 
As  singing  birds  from  one  bough  to  another. 

Free.    That  were  a  life  to  make  time  envious ! 
I  knew  that  thou  wouldst  come  to  me  to-night. 
I  saw  thee  at  the  play. 

Vict.  Sweet  child  of  air ! 

Never  did  I  behold  thee  so  attired 
And  garmented  in  beauty  as  to-night ! 
What  hast  thou  done  to  make  thee  look  so  fair? 

Prec.    Am  I  not  always  fair? 

Vict.  Ay,  and  so  fair 

That  I  am  jealous  of  all  eyes  that  see  thee, 
And  wish  that  they  were  blind. 

Prec.  I  heed  them  not ; 

When  thou  art  present,  I  see  none  but  thee ! 

Vict.    There's  nothing  fair  nor  beautiful,  but 
takes 
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Something  from  thee,  that  makes  it  beautiful. 

Free.    And  yet  thou  leavest  me  for  those  dusty 
books ! 

Vict.    Thou  comest  between  me  and  those 
books  too  often! 
I  see  thy  face  in  everything  I  see ! 
The  paintings  in  the  chapel  wear  thy  looks, 
The  canticles  are  changed  to  sarabands, 
And  with  the  learned  doctors  of  the  schools 
I  see  thee  dance  cachuchas. 

Prec.  In  good  sooth, 

I  dance  with  learned  doctors  of  the  schools 
To-morrow  morning. 

Vict.    And  with  whom,  I  pray? 

Prec.     A  grave  and  reverend  Cardinal,  and  his 
Grace 
The  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

Vict.  What  mad  jest 

Is  this? 

Prec.    It  is  no  jest ;  Indeed  it  is  not. 

Vict.  Prithee,  explain  thyself. 

Prec.  Why,  simply  thus. 

Thou  knowest  the  Pope  has    sent    here   into 

Spain 
To  put  a  stop  to  dances  on  the  stage. 

Vict.    I  have  heard  it  whispered. 

Prec.  Now  the  Cardinal, 

Who  for  this  purpose  comes,  would  fain  behold 
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With  his  own  eyes  these  dances ;  and  the  Arch* 

bishop 
Has  sent  for  me  — 

Vict.    That  thou  mayst  dance  before  them ! 
Now  viva  la  cachucha !    It  will  breathe 
The  fire  of  youth  into  these  gray  old  men ! 
Twill  be  thy  proudest  conquest ! 

Free.  Saving  one. 

And  yet  I  fear  these  dances  will  be  stopped, 
And  Preciosa  be  once  more  a  beggar. 

Vict.    The  sweetest  beggar  that  e'er  asked  for 
alms; 
With  such  beseeching  eyes,  that  when  I  saw  thee 
I  gave  my  heart  away  ! 

Free.  Dost  thou  remember 

When  first  we  met  ? 

Vict.  It  was  at  C6rdova, 

In  the  cathedral  garden.     Thou  wast  sitting 
Under  the  orange  trees,  beside  a  fountain. 

Free.    Twas  Easter-Sunday.     The  full-blos- 
somed trees 
Filled  all  the  air  with  fragrance  and  with  joy. 
The  priests  were  singing,  and  the  organ  sounded, 
And  then  anon  the  great  cathedral  bell. 
It  was  the  elevation  of  the  Host. 
We  both  of  us  fell  down  upon  our  knees, 
Under  the  orange  boughs,  and  prayed  together. 
I  never  had  been  happy  till  that  moment. 
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Vict,    Thou  blessed  angel ! 
Free,  And  when  thou  wast  gone 

I  felt  an  aching  here.     I  did  not  speak 
To  any  one  that  day.     But  from  that  day 
Bartolome  grew  hateful  unto  me. 

Vict.     Remember  him  no  more.     Let  not  his 
shadow 
Come  between  thee  and  me.     Sweet  Preciosa! 
I  loved  thee  even  then,  though  I  was  silent! 
Free,    I  thought  I  ne'er  should  see  thy  face 
again. 
Thy  farewell  had  a  sound  of  sorrow  in  it. 

Vict.     That  was  the  first  sound  in  the  song  of 
love ! 
Scarce  more  than  silence  is,  and  yet  a  sound* 
Hands  of  invisible  spirits  touch  the  strings 
Of  that  mysterious  instrument,  the  soul, 
And  play  the  prelude  of  our  faith.     We  hear 
The  voice  prophetic,  and  are  not  alone. 
Free.     That  is  my  faith.     Dost  thou  believe 

these  warnings? 
Vict.     So  far  as  this.     Our  feelings  and  our 
thoughts 
Tend  ever  on,  and  rest  not  in  the  Present. 
As  drops  of  rain  fall  into  some  dark  well, 
And  from  below  comes  a  scarce  audible  sound, 
So  fall  our  thoughts  into  the  dark  Hereafter, 
And  their  mysterious  echo  reaches  us. 
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Free.    I  have  felt  it  so,  but  found  no  words  to 
say  it! 
I  cannot  reason ;  I  can  only  feel ! 
But  thou  hast  language  for  all  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. 
Thou  art  a  scholar ;  and  sometimes  I  think 
We  cannot  walk  together  in  this  world ! 
The  distance  that  divides  us  is  too  great ! 
Henceforth  thy  pathway  lies  among  the  stars ; 
I  must  not  hold  thee  back. 

Vict,  Thou  little  sceptic ! 

Dost  thou  still  doubt?    What  I  most  prize  in 

woman 
Is  her  affections,  not  her  intellect ! 
The  intellect  is  finite ;  but  the  affections 
Are  infinite,  and  cannot  be  exhausted. 
Compare  me  with  the  great  men  of  the  earth ; 
What  am  I  ?    Why,  a  pygmy  among  giants ! 
But  if  thou  lovest,  —  mark  me !  I  say  lovest, 
The  greatest  of  thy  sex  excels  thee  not ! 
The  world  of  the  affections  is  thy  world, 
Not  that  of  man's  ambition.     In  that  stillness 
Which  most  becomes  a  woman,  calm  and  holy 
Thou  sittest  by  the  fireside  of  the  heart, 
Feeding  its  flame.     The  element  of  fire 
Is  pure.     It  cannot  change  nor  hide  its  nature, 
But  burns  as  brightly  in  a  Gypsy's  camp 
As  in  a  palace  hall.    Art  thou  convince^? 
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Prec.    Yes,  that  I  love  thee,  as  the  good  love 
heaven ; 
But  not  that  I  am  worthy  of  that  heaven. 
How  shall  I  more  deserve  it? 

Vict.  Loving  more. 

Prec.   I  cannot  love  thee  more ;  my  heart  is  full. 

Vict.    Then  let  it  overflow,  and  I  will  drink  it, 
As  in  the  summer-time  the  thirsty  sands 
Drink  the  swift  waters  of  the  Manzanares, 
And  still  do  thirst  for  more. 

A  Watchman  (in  the  street) .     Ave  Maria 
Purissima !    Tis  midnight  and  serene ! 

Vict.     Hear'st  thou  that  cry? 

Prec.  It  is  a  hateful  sound, 

To  scare  thee  from  me  ! 

Vict.  As  the  hunter's  horn 

Doth  scare  the  timid  stag,  or  bark  of  hounds 
The  moor-fowl  from  his  mate. 

Prec.  Pray,  do  not  go  ! 

Vict.    I  must  away  to  Alcala  to-night. 
Think  of  me  when  I  am  away. 

Prec.  Fear  not ! 

I  have  no  thoughts  that  do  not  think  of  thee. 

Vict,  {giving  her  a  ring) .    And  to  remind  thee 
of  my  love,  take  this ; 
A  serpent,  emblem  of  Eternity ; 
A  ruby,  —  say,  a  drop  of  my  heart's  blood. 

Prec.     It  is  an  ancient  saying,  that  the  ruby 
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Brings  gladness  to  the  wearer,  and  preserves 
The  heai  t  pure,  and,  if  laid  beneath  the  pillow, 
Drives  away  evil  dreams.     But  then,  alas ! 
it  was  a  serpent  tempted  Eve  to  sin. 

Vict.    What  convent  of  barefooted  Carmelites 
Taught  thee  so  much  theology  ? 

.Prec.    (laying  her  hand  upon    his  mouth). 

Hush !  hush ! 
Good-night !  and  may  all  holy  angels  guard  thee ! 

Vict.     Good-night !  good-night !      Thou  srt 
my  guardian  angel ! 
I  have  no  other  saint  than  thou  to  pray  to ! 

(He  descends  by  the  balcony.) 

Prec.     Take  care,  and  do  not  hurt  thee.     Art 

thou  safe  ? 
Vict,  (from  the  garden) .     Safe  as  my  love  for 
thee !     But  art  thou  safe  ? 
Others  can  climb  a  balcony  by  moonlight 
As  well  as  I.     Pray  shut  thy  window  close ; 
I  am  jealous  of  the  perfumed  air  of  night 
That  from  this  garden  climbs  to  kiss  thy  lips. 
Prec.    (throwing   down    her  handkerchief). 
Thou  silly  child !    Take  this  to  blind  thine 
eyes. 
It  is  my  benison ! 

Vict.  And  brings  to  me 

Sweet  fragrance  from  thy  lips,  as  the  soft  wind 
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Wafts  to  the  out-bound  mariner  the  breath 
Of  the  beloved  land  he  leaves  behind. 

Prec.     Make  not  thy  voyage  long. 

Vict.  To-morrow  night 

Shall  see  me  safe  returned.    Thou  art  the  star 
To  guide  me  to  an  anchorage.     Good-night ! 
My  beauteous  star!     My  star  of  love,  good- 
night ! 

Prec.     Good-night ! 

Watchman  (at  a  distance) .     Ave  Maria  Puris- 
sima ! 

Scene  IV.  —  An  inn  on  the  road  to  Alcalde 
Baltasar  asleep  on  a  bench.     Enter  Chispa. 

Chispa.  And  here  we  are,  half-way  to  Alcala, 
between  cocks  and  midnight.  Body  o'  me ! 
what  an  inn  this  is  !  The  lights  out,  and  the 
landlord  asleep.     Hola !  ancient  Baltasar ! 

Bal.  {waking).     Here  I  am. 

Chispa.  Yes,  there  you  are,  like  a  one-eyed 
Alcalde  in  a  town  without  inhabitants.  Bring  a 
light,  and  let  me  have  supper. 

Bal.     Where  is  your  master? 

Chispa.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  him. 
We  have  stopped  a  moment  to  breathe  our 
horses ;  and,  if  he  chooses  to  walk  up  and  down 
in  the  open  air,  looking  into  the  sky  as  one  who 
hears  it  rain,  that  does  not  satisfy  my  hunger, 
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you  know.  But  be  quick,  for  I  am  in  a  hurry, 
and  every  man  stretches  his  legs  according  to 
the  length  of  his  coverlet.    What  have  we  here  ? 

Bal.  {setting  a  light  on  the  table).  Stewed 
rabbit. 

Chispa  {eating) .  Conscience  of  Portalegre ! 
Stewed  kitten,  you  mean ! 

BaL  And  a  pitcher  of  Pedro  Ximenes,  with 
a  roasted  pear  in  it. 

Chispa  {drinking) .  Ancient  Baltasar,  amigo ! 
You  know  how  to  cry  wine  and  sell  vinegar.  I 
tell  you  this  is  nothing  but  Vino  Tinto  of  La 
Mancha,  with  a  tang  of  the  swine-skin. 

Bal.  I  swear  to  you  by  Saint  Simon  and 
Judas,  it  is  all  as  I  say. 

Chispa.  And  I  swear  to  you  by  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul,  that  it  is  no  such  thing.  More- 
over, your  supper  is  like  the  hidalgo's  dinner, 
very  little  meat  and  a  great  deal  of  tablecloth. 

Bal.     Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Chispa.     And  more  noise  than  nuts. 

Bal.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  You  must  have  your 
joke,  Master  Chispa.  But  shall  I  not  ask  Don 
Victorian  in,  to  take  a  draught  of  the  Pedro 
Ximenes? 

Chispa.  No ;  you  might  as  well  say,  "  Don't- 
you-want-some  ? "  to  a  dead  man. 

Bal.    Why  does  he  go  so  often  to  Madrid? 
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Chi  spa.  For  the  same  reason  that  he  eats  no 
supper.  He  is  in  love.  Were  you  ever  in  love, 
Baltasar? 

Bal.  I  was  never  out  of  it,  good  Chispa.  It 
has  been  the  torment  of  my  life. 

Chispa.  What !  are  you  on  fire,  too,  old  hay- 
stack ?  Why,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  put  you  out. 

Vict,  {without).    Chispa! 

Chispa.  Go  to  bed,  Pero  Grullo,  for  the 
cocks  are  crowing. 

Vict.     Ea!  Chispa!  Chispa! 

Chispa.  Ea !  Seflor.  Come  with  me,  ancient 
Baltasar,  and  bring  water  for  the  horses.  I  will 
pay  for  the  supper  to-morrow.  [Exeunt* 

Scene  V.  —  Victorian's  chambers  at  Ale  aid. 
H  Y polito  asleep  in  an  arm-chair.  He  awakes 
slowly. 

Hyp.     I  must  have  been  asleep!  ay,  sound 
asleep ! 
And  it  was  all  a  dream.    O  sleep,  sweet  sleep ! 
Whatever  form  thou  takest,  thou  art  fair, 
Holding  unto  our  lips  thy  goblet  filled 
Out  of  Oblivion's  well,  a  healing  draught ! 
The  candles  have  burned  low ;  it  must  be  late. 
Where  can  Victorian  be?    Like  Fray  Carillo, 
The  only  place  in  which  one  cannot  find  him 
Is  his  own  cell.     Here's  his  guitar,  that  seldom 
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Feels  the  caresses  of  its  master's  hand. 
Open  thy  silent  lips,  sweet  instrument ! 
And  make  dull  midnight  merry  with  a  song. 

(He  plays  and  sings,) 

Padre  Francisco ! 
Padre  Francisco ! 
What  do  you  want  of  Padre  Francisco? 
Here  is  a  pretty  young  maiden 
Who  wants  to  confess  her  sins ! 
Open  the  door  and  let  her  come  in, 
I  will  shrive  her  from  every  sin. 

(Enter  Victorian.) 

Vict,    Padre  Hypolito !    Padre  Hypolito ! 

Hyp,    What  do  you  want  of  Padre  Hypolito? 

Vict,     Come,  shrive  me  straight ;  for,  if  love 
be  a  sin, 
I  am  the  greatest  sinner  that  doth  live. 
I  will  confess  the  sweetest  of  all  crimes, 
A  maiden  wooed  and  won. 

Hyp.  The  same  old  tale 

Of  the  old  woman  in  the  chimney-corner, 
Who,  while  the  pot  boils,  says,  **  Come  here, 

my  child ; 
111  tell  thee  a  story  of  my  wedding-day." 

Vict,    Nay,  listen,  for  my  heart  is  full ;  so  full 
That  I  must  speak. 

Hyp.  Alas !  that  heart  of  thine 

Is  like  a  scene  in  the  old  play ;  the  curtain 
Rises  to  solemn  music,  and  lo !  enter 
The  eleven  thousand  virgins  of  Cologne ! 
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Vict.     Nay,   like   the   Sibyl's  volumes,   thou 
shouldst  say ; 
Those  that  remained,  after  the  six  were  burned, 
Being  held  more  precious   than   the   nine  to- 
gether. 
But  listen  to  my  tale.     Dost  thou  remember 
The  Gypsy  girl  we  saw  at  C6rdova 
Dance  the  Romalis  in  the  market-place? 

Hyp.     Thou  meanest  Preciosa. 

Vict.  Ay,  the  same. 

Thou  k  no  west  how  her  image  haunted  me 
Long  after  we  returned  to  Alcala. 
She's  in  Madrid. 

Hyp.  I  know  it 

Vict.  And  Vm  in  love. 

Hyp.    And  therefore  in  Madrid  when   thou 
shouldst  be 
In  Alcala. 

Vict.  O  pardon  me,  my  friend, 

If  I  so  long  have  kept  this  secret  from  thee ; 
But  silence  is  the  charm  that  guards  such  treas- 
ures, 
And,  if  a  word  be  spoken  ere  the  time, 
They  sink  again,  they  were  not  meant  for  us. 

Hyp.    Alas  !  alas  !  I  see  thou  art  in  love. 
Love  keeps  the  cold  out  better  than  a  cloak. 
It  serves  for  food  and  raiment.     Give  a  Spaniard 
His  mass,  his  olla,  and  his  Dona  Luisa  — 
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Thou  knowest  the  proverb.     But  pray  tell  me, 

lover, 
How  speeds  thy  wooing?     Is  the  maiden  coy? 
Write  her  a  song,  beginning  with  an  Ave ; 
Sing  as  the  monk  sang  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 

Ave  !  cujus  calcem  dare 
Nee  centenni  commendare 
Sciret  Seraph  studio  I 

Vict.     Pray,  do  not  jest !  This  is  no  time  for  it ! 
I  am  in  earnest ! 

Hyp.  Seriously  enamored? 

What,  ho !  The  Primus  of  great  Alcala 
Enamored  of  a  Gypsy  ?    Tell  me  frankly, 
How  meanest  thou  ? 

Vict.  I  mean  it  honestly. 

Hyp.     Surely  thou  wilt  not  marry  her  ! 

Vict.  Why  not? 

Hyp.     She  was  betrothed  to  one  Bartolome, 
If  I  remember  rightly,  a  young  Gypsy 
Who  danced  with  her  at  C6rdova. 

Vict.  They  quarrelled, 

And  so  the  matter  ended. 

Hyp.  But  in  truth 

Thou  wilt  not  marry  her. 

Vict.  In  truth  I  will. 

The  angels  sang  in  heaven  when  she  was  born ! 
She  is  a  precious  jewel  I  have  found 
Among  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  the  world. 
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I'll  stoop  for  it ;  but  when  I  wear  it  here, 
Set  on  my  forehead  like  the  morning  star, 
The  world  may  wonder,  but  it  will  not  laugh. 

Hyp.    If  thou  wear'st  nothing  else  upon  thy 
forehead, 
Twill  be  indeed  a  wonder. 

Vict.  Out  upon  thee 

With  thy  unseasonable  jests  !    Pray  tell  me, 
Is  there  no  virtue  in  the  world? 

Hyp.  Not  much. 

What,  think'st  thou,  is  she  doing  at  this  moment ; 
Now,  while  we  speak  of  her? 

Vict.  She  lies  asleep, 

And  from  her  parted  lips  her  gentle  breath 
Comes  like  the  fragrance  from  the  lips  of  flowers, 
Her  tender  limbs  are  still,  and  on  her  breast 
The  cross  she  prayed  to,  ere  she  fell  asleep, 
Rises  and  falls  with  the  soft  tide  of  dreams, 
Like  a  light  barge  safe  moored. 

Hyp.  Which  means,  in  prose. 

She's  sleeping  with  her  mouth  a  little  open  ! 

Vict.     O,  would  I  had  the  old  magician's  glass 
To  see  her  as  she  lies  in  childlike  sleep ! 

Hyp.     And  wouldst  thou  venture  ? 

Vict.  Ay,  indeed  I  would  t 

Hyp.    Thou  art  courageous.     Hast  thou  e'er 
reflected 
How  much  lies  hidden  in  that  one  word,  now? 
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Vict.    Yes ;  all  the  awful  mystery  of  Life ! 
I  oft  have  thought,  my  dear  Hypolito, 
That  could  we,  by  some  spell  of  magic,  change 
The  world  and  its  inhabitants  to  stone, 
In  the  same  attitudes  they  now  are  in, 
What  fearful  glances  downward  might  we  cast 
Into  the  hollow  chasms  of  human  life  ! 
What  groups  should  we  behold  about  the  death- 
bed, 
Putting  to  shame  the  group  of  Niobe ! 
What  joyful  welcomes,  and  what  sad  farewells ! 
What  stony  tears  in  those  congealed  eyes  ! 
What  visible  joy  or  anguish  in  those  cheeks  ! 
What  bridal  pomps,  and  what  funereal  shows ! 
What  foes,  like  gladiators,  fierce  and  struggling ! 
What  lovers  with  their  marble  lips  together ! 

Hyp.    Ay,  there  it  is !  and,  if  I  were  in  love, 
That  is  the  very  point  I  most  should  dread. 
This  magic  glass,  these  magic  spells  of  thine, 
Might  tell  a  tale  were  better  left  untold. 
For  instance,  they  might  show  us  thy  fair  cousin, 
The  Lady  Violante,  bathed  in  tears 
Of  love  and  anger,  like  the  maid  of  Colchis, 
Whom  thou,  another  faithless  Argonaut, 
Having  won  that  golden  fleece,  a  woman's  love, 
Desertest  for  this  Glauce. 

Vict.  Hold  thy  peae? ! 

She  cares  not  for  me.     Shj  may  wed  another, 
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Or  go  into  a  convent,  and,  thus  dying, 
Marry  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 
Hyp*  (rising).    And  so,  good-night! 
Good-morning,  I  should  say. 

(Clock  strikes  three.) 

Hark !  how  the  loud  and  ponderous  mace  of  Time 

Knocks  at  the  golden  portals  of  the  day ! 

And  so,  once  more,  good-night!   We'll  speak 

more  largely 
Of  Preciosa  when  we  meet  again. 
Get  thee  to  bed,  and  the  magician,  Sleep, 
Shall  show  her  to  thee,  in  his  magic  glass, 
In  all  her  loveliness.     Good-night ! 

[Exit. 

Vict.  Good-night. 

But  not  to  bed ;  for  I  must  read  awhile. 
(Throws  himself  into  the  arm-chair  which  Hypo- 

lito  has  lefty  and  lays  a  large  book  open  upon 

his  knees.) 
Must  read,  or  sit  in  revery  and  watch 
The  changing  color  of  the  waves  that  break 
Upon  the  idle  seashore  of  the  mind ! 
Visions  of  Fame !  that  once  did  visit  me, 
Making  night  glorious  with  your  smile,  where 

are  ye? 
O,  who  shall  give  me,  now  that  ye  are  gone, 
Juices  of  those  immortal  plants  that  bloom 
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Upon  Olympus,  making  us  immortal? 

Or  teach  me  where  that  wondrous  mandrake 

grows 
Whose  magic  root,  torn  from  the  earth  with 

groans, 
At  midnight  hour,  can  scare  the  fiends  away, 
And  make  the  mind  prolific  in  its  fancies  ? 
I  have  the  wish,  but  want  the  will,  to  act ! 
Souls  cf  great  men  departed  !    Ye  whose  words 
Have  come  to  light  from  the  swift  river  of  Time, 
Like  Roman  swords  found  in  the  Tagus'  bed, 
Where  is  the  strength  to  wield  the  arms  ye  bore? 
From  the  barred  visor  of  Antiquity 
Reflected  shines  the  eternal  light  of  Truth, 
As  from  a  mirror !    All  the  means  of  action  — 
The  shapeless  masses,  the  materials  — 
Lie  everywhere  about  us.    What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire  to  change  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear. 
That  fire  is  genius !     The  rude  peasant  sits 
At  evening  in  his  smoky  cot,  and  draws 
With  charcoal  uncouth  figures  on  the  wall. 
The  son  of  genius  comes,  foot-sore  with  travel, 
And  begs  a  shelter  from  the  inclement  night. 
He  takes  the  charcoal  from  the  peasant's  hand, 
And,  by  the  magic  of  his  touch  at  once 
Transfigured,  all  its  hidden  virtues  shine, 
And,  in  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  clown, 
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It  gleams  a  diamond !    Even  thus  transformed, 

Rude  popular  traditions  and  old  tales 

Shine  as  immortal  poems,  at  the  touch 

Of  some  poor,  houseless,  homeless,  wandering 

bard, 
Who  had  but  a  night's  lodging  for  his  pains. 
But  there  are  brighter  dreams  than  those  of 

Fame, 
Which  are  the  dreams  of  Love!  .Out  of  the 

heart 
Rises  the  bright  ideal  of  these  dreams, 
As  from  some  woodland  fount  a  spirit  rises 
And  sinks  again  into  its  silent  deeps, 
Ere  the  enamored  knight  can  touch  her  robe ! 
Tis  this  ideal  that  the  soul  of  man, 
Like  the  enamored  knight  beside  the  fountain, 
Waits  for  upon  the  margin  of  Life's  stream ; 
Waits  to  behold  her  rise  from  the  dark  waters, 
Clad  in  a  mortal  shape !    Alas !  how  many 
Must  wait  in  vain !    The  stream  flows  evermore, 
But  from  its  silent  deeps  no  spirit  rises ! 
Yet  I,  born  under  a  propitious  star, 
Have  found  the  bright  ideal  of  my  dreams. 
Yes  !  she  is  ever  with  me.     I  can  feel 
Here,  as  I  sit  at  midnight  and  alone, 
Her  gentle  breathing  !  on  my  breast  can  feel, 
The  pressure  of  her  head !  God's  benison 
Rest  ever  on  it  I    Close  those  beauteous  eyes, 
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Sweet  Sleep !  and  all  the  flowers  that  bloom  at 

night 
With  balmy  lips  breathe  in  her  ears  my  name ! 

{Gradually  sinks  asleep.) 


ACT  II. 


Scene    I.  —  Preciosa's   chamber.     Morning. 
Preciosa  and  Angelica. 

Free.    Why  will  you  go  so  soon?    Stay  yet 
awhile. 
The  poor  too  often  turn  away  unheard 
From  hearts  that  shut  against  them  with  a  sound 
That  will  be  heard  in  heaven.    Pray,  tell  me 

more 
Of  your  adversities.     Keep  nothing  from  me. 
What  is  your  landlord's  name  ? 

Ang.  The  Count  of  Lara. 

Prec.    The  Count  of  Lara?    O,  beware  that 
man! 
Mistrust  his  pity,  —  hold  no  parley  with  him ! 
And  rather  die  an  outcast  in  the  streets 
Than  touch  his  gold. 

Ang.  You  know  him,  then ! 

Prec.  As  much 

As  any  woman  may,  and  yet  be*  pure. 
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As  you  would  keep  your  name  without  a  blemish, 
Beware  of  him ! 

.    Ang.  Alas !  what  can  I  do  ? 

I  cannot  choose  my  friends.     Each  word  of  kind- 
ness, 
Come  whence  it  may,  is  welcome  to  the  poor. 

Free,     Make  me  your  friend.     A  girl  so  young 
and  fair 
Should  have  no  friends  but  those  of  her  own 

sex. 
What  is  your  name? 

Ang.  Angelica. 

Free.  That  name 

Was  given  you,  that  you  might  be  an  angel 
To  her  who  bore  you !     When  your  infant  smile 
Made  her  home  Paradise,  you  were  her  angel. 
O,  be  an  angel  still !     She  needs  that  smile. 
So  long  as  you  are  innocent,  fear  nothing. 
No  one  can  harm  you !     I  am  a  poor  girl, 
Whom  chance  has  taken  from  the  public  streets. 
I  have  no  other  shield  than  mine  own  virtue. 
That  is  the  charm  which  has  protected  me ! 
Amid  a  thousand  perils,  I  have  worn  it 
Here  on  my  heart !     It  is  my  guardian  angel. 

Ang.  {rising) .  I  thank  you  for  this  counsel, 
dearest  lady. 

Prec.    Thank  me  by  following  it. 

Ang.  Indeed  I  will. 
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Prec.    Pray,  do  not  go.    I  have  much  more  to 

say. 
Ang.    My  mother  is  alone.    I  dare  not  leave 

her. 
Prec.    Some  other  time,  then,  when  we  meet 

again. 
You  must  not  go  away  with  words  alone. 

{Gives  her  a  purse?) 

Take  this.    Would  it  were  more. 

Ang.  I  thank  you,  lady. 

Prec.     No  thanks.     To-morrow  come  to  me 
again. 
I  dance  to-night,  —  perhaps  for  the  last  time. 
But  what  I  gain,  I  promise  shall  be  yours, 
If  that  can  save  you  from  the  Count  of  Lara. 

Ang.    O,  my  dear  lady !  how  shall  I  be  grateful 
For  so  much  kindness  ? 

Prec.  I  deserve  no  thanks, 

Thank  Heaven,  not  me. 

Ang.  Both  Heaven  and  you. 

Prec.  Farewell. 

Remember  that  you  come  again  to-morrow. 

Ang.     I  will.     And  may  the  Blessed  Virgin 
guard  you, 
And  all  good  angels.  [Exit. 

Prec.  May  they  guard  thee  too, 

And  all  the  poor;  for  they  have  need  of  angels. 
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Now  bring  me,  dear  Dolores,  my  basquina, 
My  richest  maja  dress,  —  my  dancing  dress, 
And  my  most  precious  jewels !    Make  me  look 
Fairer  than  night  e'er  saw  me  !    I've  a  prize 
To  win  this  day,  worthy  of  Preciosa ! 

{Enter  Beltran  Cruzado.) 

Cruz.     Ave  Maria ! 

Free,  O  God !  my  evil  genius ! 

What  seekest  thou  here  to-day  ? 

Cruz.  Thyself,  —  my  child. 

Free.    What  is  thy  will  with  me  ? 

Cruz.  Gold  !  gold ! 

Free.     I  gave  thee  yesterday ;  I  have  no  more. 

Cruz.    The  gold  of  the  Busne,  —  give  me  his 
gold! 

Free.     I  gave  the  last  in  charity  to-day. 

Cruz.     That  is  a  foolish  lie. 

Free.  It  is  the  truth. 

Cruz.     Curses  upon  thee !    Thou  art  not  my 
child ! 
Hast  thou  given  gold  away,  and  not  to  me? 
Not  to  thy  father?     To  whom,  then? 

Free.  To  one 

Who  needs  it  more. 

Cruz.  No  one  can  need  it  more. 

Free.    Thou  art  not  poor. 

Cruz.  What,  I,  who  lurk  ab,out 
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In  dismal  suburbs  and  unwholesome  lanes ; 
I,  who  am  housed  worse  than  the  galley  slave ; 
I,  who  am  fed  worse  than  the  kennelled  hound ; 
I,  who  am  clothed  in  rags,  —  Beltran  Cruzado,  — 
Not  poor ! 

Prec.    Thou  hast  a  stout  heart  and  strong 
hands. 
Thou  canst  supply  thy  wants;    what  wouldst 
thou  more? 

Cruz.    The  gold  of  the  Busne !  give  me  his 
gold ! 

Prec.     Beltran  Cruzado !  hear  me  once  for  all. 
I  speak  the  truth.     So  long  as  I  had  gold, 
I  gave  it  to  thee  freely,  at  all  times, 
Never  denied  thee ;  never  had  a  wish 
But  to  fulfil  thine  own.     Now  go  in  peace  t 
Be  merciful,  be  patient,  and  erelong 
Thou  shalt  have  more. 

Cruz.  And  if  I  have  it  not, 

Thou  shalt  no  longer  dwell  here  in  rich  chambers, 
Wear  silken  dresses,  feed  on  dainty  food, 
And  live  in  idleness ;  but  go  with  me, 
Dance  the  Romalis  in  the  public  streets, 
And  wander  wild  again  o'er  field  and  fell ; 
For  here  we  stay  not  long. 

Prec.  What !  march  again  ? 

Cruz.    Ay,  with  all  speed .     I  hate  the  crowded 
town! 
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I  cannot  breathe  shut  up  within  its  gates ! 
Air,  —  I  want  air,  and  sunshine,  and  blue  sky, 
The  feeling  of  the  breeze  upon  my  face, 
The  feeling  of  the  turf  beneath  my  feet, 
And  no  walls  but  the  far-off  mountain-tops. 
Then  I  am  free  and  strong,  —  once  more  myself, 
Beltran  Cruzado,  Count  of  the  Cal6s ! 

Free.    God  speed  thee  on  thy  march !  —  I  can- 
not go. 

Cruz.    Remember  who  I  am,  and  who  thou  art ! 
Be  silent  and  obey !    Yet  one  thing  more. 
Bartolome'  Roman  — 

Free,  {with  emotion).    O,  I  beseech  thee 
If  my  obedience  and  blameless  life, 
If  my  humility  and  meek  submission 
In  all  things  hitherto,  can  move  in  thee 
One  feeling  of  compassion ;  if  thou  art 
Indeed  my  father,  and  canst  trace  in  me 
One  look  of  her  who  bore  me,  or  one  tone 
That  doth  remind  thee  of  her,  let  it  plead 
In  my  behalf,  who  am  a  feeble  girl, 
Too  feeble  to  resist,  and  do  not  force  me 
To  wed  that  man !    I  am  afraid  of  him ! 
I  do  not  love  him !    On  my  knees  I  beg  thee 
To  use  no  violence,  nor  do  in  haste 
What  cannot  be  undone ! 

Cruz.  O  child,  child,  child  ? 

Thou  hast  betrayed  thy  secret,  as  a  bird 
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Betrays  her  nest,  by  striving  to  conceal  it. 
I  will  not  leave  thee  here  in  the  great  city 
To  be  a  grandee's  mistress.    Make  thee  ready 
To  go  with  us ;  and  until  then  remember 
A  watchful  eye  is  on  thee.  [Exit. 

Free.  Woe  is  me ! 

I  have  a  strange  misgiving  in  my  heart ! 
But  that  one  deed  of  charity  Til  do, 
Befall  what  may ;  they  cannot  take  that  from  me 

Scene  II.  —  A  room  in  the  Archbishop's  Palace. 
The  Archbishop  and  a  Cardinal  seated. 

Arch.     Knowing  how  near  it  touched  the  pub- 
lic morals, 
And  that  our  age  has  grown  corrupt  and  rotten 
By  such  excesses,  we  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Beseeching  that  his  Holiness  would  aid 
In  curing  the  gross  surfeit  of  the  time, 
By  seasonable  stop  put  here  in  Spain 
To  bull-fights  and  lewd  dances  on  the  stage 
All  this  you  know. 

Card.  Know  and  approve. 

Arch.  And  further, 

That,  by  a  mandate  from  his  Holiness, 
The  first  have  been  suppressed. 

Card.  I  trust  forever. 

It  was  a  cruel  sport. 

Arch.  A  barbarous  pastime, 
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Disgraceful  to  the  land  that  calls  itself 
Most  Catholic  and  Christian. 

Card.  Yet  the  people 

Murmur  at  this ;  and,  if  the  public  dances 
Should  be  condemned  upon  too  slight  occasion, 
Worse  ills  might  follow  than  the  ills  we  cure. 
As  Pattern  et  Circenses  was  the  cry 
Among  the  Roman  populace  of  old, 
So  Pan  y  Toros  is  the  cry  in  Spain. 
Hence  I  would  act  advisedly  herein ; 
And  therefore  have  induced  your  Grace  to  see 
These  national  dances,  ere  we  interdict  them. 

{Enter  a  Servant.) 

Serv.    The  dancing-girl,   and  with   her  the 
musicians 
Your  Grace  was  pleased  to  order,  wait  without. 
Arch.     Bid  them  come  in.    Now  shall  your 
eyes  behold 
In  what  angelic,  yet  voluptuous  shape 
The  Devil  came  to  tempt  Saint  Anthony. 

{Enter  Preciosa,  with  a  mantle  thrown  over  her 
head.  She  advances  slowly,  in  modest,  half- 
timid  attitude.) 

Card,  {aside).    O,  what  a  fair  and  minister- 
ing angel 
Was  lost  to  heaven  when  this  sweet  woman  fell* 
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Prec.   {kneeling  before  the  Archbishop).     I 
have  obeyed  the  order  of  your  Grace. 
If  I  intrude  upon  your  better  hours, 
I  proffer  this  excuse,  and  here  beseech 
Your  holy  benediction. 

Arch,  May  God  bless  thee, 

And  lead  thee  to  a  better  life.    Arise. 

Card,     (aside) .     Her  acts  are  modest,  and  her 
words  discreet ! 
I  did  not  look  for  this !    Come  hither,  child. 
Is  thy  name  Preciosa? 

Prec.  Thus  I  am  called. 

Card.    That  is  a  Gypsy  name.    Who  is  thy 
*     father? 

Prec.     Beltran  Cruzado*  Count  of  the  Cal6s. 

Arch.     I  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  that  man ; 
He  was  a  bold  and  reckless  character, 
A  sun-burnt  Ishmael ! 

Card.  Dost  thou  remember 

Thy  earlier  days  ? 

Prec.  Yes ;  by  the  Darro's  side 

My  childhood  passed.     I  can  remember  still 
The  river,  and  the  mountains  capped  with  snow ; 
The  villages,  where,  yet  a  little  child, 
I  told  the  traveller's  fortune  in  the  street ; 
The  smuggler's  horse,  the  brigand  and  the  shep- 
herd; 
The  march  across  the  moor ;  the  halt  at  noon ; 
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The  red  fire  of  the  evening  camp,  that  lighted 
The  forest  where  we  slept ;  and,  further  back, 
As  in  a  dream  or  in  some  former  life, 
Gardens  and  palace  walls. 

Arch.  Tis  the  Alhambra, 

Under  whose  towers  the  Gypsy  camp  was  pitched. 
But  the  time  wears ;  and  we  would  see  thee  dance. 

Free.    Your  Grace  shall  be  obeyed. 

(She  lays  aside  her  mantilla.  The  music  of  the 
cachueha  is  played,  and  the  dance  begins.  The 
Archbishop  and  the  Cardinal  look  on  with 
gravity  and  an  occasional  frown;  then  make 
signs  to  each  other ;  and,  as  the  dance  contin- 
ues, become  more  and  more  pleased  and  excited ; 
and  at  length  rise  from  their  seats,  throw  their 
caps  in  the  air,  and  applaud  vehemently  as  the 
scene  closes.) 

Scene  III.  —  The  Prado.  A  long  avenue  or  trees 
leading  to  the  gate  of  A  toe  ha .  On  the  right  the 
dome  and  spires  of  a  convent.  A  fountain. 
Evening,  Don  Carlos  and  Hypolito  meeting. 

Don  C.     Hola!  good-evening,  Don  Hypolito. 
Hyp.     And  a  good-evening  to  my  friend,  Don 
Carlos. 
Some  lucky  star  has  led  my  steps  this  way. 
1  was  in  search  of  you. 
Don  C.  Command  me  always. 
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Hyp.   Do  you  remember,  in  Quevedo's  Dreams, 
The  miser,  who,  upon  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
Asks  if  his  money-bags  would  rise  ? 

Don  C.  I  do, 

But  what  of  that  ? 

Hyp.  I  am  that  wretched  man. 

Don  C.    You  mean  to  tell  me  yours  have  risen 
empty  ? 

Hyp.    And  amen !  said  my  Cid  the  Campeador. 

Don  C.    Pray,  how  much  need  you? 

Hyp.  Some  half-dozen  ounces, 

Which,  with  due  interest  — 

Don  C.  (giving  his  purse) .   What,  am  I  a  Jew 
To  put  my  moneys  out  at  usury? 
Here  is  my  purse. 

Hyp.    Thank  you.    A  pretty  purse. 
Made  by  the  hand  of  some  fair  Madrilefia ; 
Perhaps  a  keepsake. 

Don  C.  No,  'tis  at  your  service. 

Hyp.    Thank   you   again.     Lie  there,  good 
Chrysostom, 
And  with  thy  golden  mouth  remind  me  often, 
I  am  the  debtor  of  my  friend. 

Don  C.  But  tell  me, 

Come  you  to-day  from  Alcala? 

Hyp.  This  moment. 

Don  C.    And  pray,  how  fares  the  brave  Vic- 
torian ? 
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Hyp,    Indifferent  well ;  that  is  to  say,  not  well. 
A  damsel  has  ensnared  him  with  the  glances 
Of  her  dark,  roving  eyes,  as  herdsmen  catch 
A  steer  of  Andalusia  with  a  lazo. 
He  is  in  love. 

Don  C.  And  is  it  faring  ill 

To  be  in  love? 

Hyp.  In  his  case  very  ill. 

Don  C.    Why  so  ? 

Hyp.    For  many  reasons.    First  and  foremost, 
Because  he  is  in  love  with  an  ideal ; 
A  creature  of  his  own  imagination ; 
A  child  of  air ;  an  echo  of  his  heart ; 
And,  like  a  lily  on  the  river  floating, 
She  floats  upon  the  river  of  his  thoughts ! 

Don  C.     A  common  thing  with  poets.     But 
who  is 
This  floating  lily?    For,  in  fine,  some  woman, 
Some  living  woman,  —  not  a  mere  ideal,  — 
Must  wear  the  outward  semblance  of  his  thought. 
Who  is  it?    Tell  me. 

Hyp.  Well,  it  is  a  woman ! 

But,  look  you,  from  the  coffer  of  his  heart 
He  brings  forth  precious  jewels  to  adorn  her, 
As  pious  priests  adorn  some  favorite  saint 
With  gems  and  gold,  until  at  length  she  gleams 
One  blaze  of  glory.    Without  these,  you  know, 
And  the  priest's  benediction,  His  a  doll. 
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Don  C.    Well,  well !  who  is  this  doll  ? 

Hyp.  Why,  whom  do  you  think  ? 

Don  C.     His  cousin  Violante. 

Hyp.  Guess  again. 

To  ease  his  laboring  heart,  in  the  last  storm " 
He  threw  her  overboard,  with  all  her  ingots. 

Don   C.     I  cannot   guess;   so  tell  me  who 
it  is. 

Hyp.    Not  I. 

Don  C.  Why  not? 

Hyp.     (mysteriously).    Why?    Because Mari 
Franca 
Was  married  four  leagues  out  of  Salamanca ! 

Don  C.    Jesting  aside,  who  is  it? 

Hyp.  Preciosa. 

Don  C.    Impossible !    The  Count  of  1-ara  tells 
me 
She  is  not  virtuous. 

Hyp.  Did  I  say  she  was  ? 

The  Roman  Emperor  Claudius  had  a  wife 
Whose  name  was  Messalina,  as  I  think ; 
Valeria  Messalina  was  her  name. 
But  hist !     I  see  him  yonder  through  the  trees, 
Walking  as  in  a  dream. 

Don  C.  He  comes  this  way. 

Hyp.     It  has  been  truly  said  by  some  wise 
man, 
That  money,  grief,  and  love  cannot  be  hidden. 
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{Enter  Victorian  in  front.) 
Vict.      Where'er  thy  step  has  passed  is  holy 
ground ! 
These  groves  are  sacred !    I  behold  thee  walking 
Under  these   shadowy   trees,    where  we  have 

walked 
At  evening,  and  I  feel  thy  presence  now ; 
Feel  that  the  place  has  taken  a  charm  from  thee, 
And  is  forever  hallowed. 

Hyp.  Mark  him  well, 

See  how  he  strides  away  with  lordly  air, 
Like  that  odd  guest  of  stone,  that  grim  Com- 
mander 
Who  comes  to  sup  with  Juan  in  the  play. 
Don  C.     What  ho !    Victorian ! 
Hyp.  Wilt  thou  sup  with  us? 

Vict.  Hold !  Amigos !  Faith,  I  did  not  see  you. 
How  fares  Don  Carlos  ? 
Don  C.  At  your  service  ever. 

Vict.      How  is  that  young  and  green-eyed 
Gaditana 
That  you  both  wot  of  ? 

Don.  C.  Ay,  soft,  emerald  eyes ! 

She  has  gone  back  to  Cadiz. 
Hyp.  Ay  de  mi ! 

Vict.     You  are  much  to  blame  for  letting  her 
go  back. 
A  pretty  girl ;  and  in  her  tender  eyes 
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Just  that  soft  shade  of  green  we  sometimes 

see 
In  evening  skies. 

Hyp.  But,  speaking  of  green  eyes, 

Are  thine  green? 

Vict.  Not  a  whit.     Why  so? 

Hyp.  I  think 

The  slightest  shade  of  green  would  be  becoming, 
For  thou  art  jealous. 

Vict.  No,  I  am  not  iealous. 

Hyp.     Thou  shouldst  be. 

Vict.  Why? 

Hyp.  Because  thou  art  in  love# 

And  they  who  are  in  love  are  always  jealous. 
Therefore  thou  shouldst  be. 

Vict.  Marry,  is  that  all? 

Farewell ;  I  am  in  haste.     Farewell,  Don  Carlos. 
Thou  sayest  I  should  be  jealous  ? 

Hyp.  Ay,  in  truth 

I  fear  there  is  reason.  Be  upon  thy  guard. 
1  hear  it  whispered  that  the  Count  of  Lara 
Lays  siege  to  the  same  citadel. 

Vict.  Indeed ! 

Then  he  will  have  his  labor  for  his  pains. 

Hyp.     He  does  not  think  so,  and  Don  Carlos 
tells  me 
He  boasts  of  his  success. 

Vict.  How's  this,  Don  Carlos? 
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Don  C.     Some  hints  of  it  I  heard  from  his  own 
lips. 
He  spoke  but  lightly  of  the  lady's  virtue, 
As  a  gay  man  might  speak. 

Vict.  Death  and  damnation ! 

I'll  cut  his  lying  tongue  out  of  his  mouth, 
And  throw  it  to  my  dog !     But  no,  no,  no ! 
This  cannot  be.     You  jest,  indeed  you  jest. 
Trifle  with  me  no  more.     For  otherwise 
We  are  no  longer  friends.     And  so,  farewell ! 

[Exit. 

Hyp.     Now  what  a  coil  is  here !    The  Aven- 
ging Child 
Hunting  the  traitor  Quadros  to  his  death, 
And  the  great  Moor  Calaynos,  when  he  rode 
To  Paris  for  the  ears  of  Oliver, 
Were  nothing  to  him !    O  hot-headed  youth ! 
But  come ;  we  will  not  follow.     Let  us  join 
The  crowd  that  pours  into  the  Prado.     There 
We  shall  find  merrier  company ;  I  see 
The  Marialonzos  and  the  Almavivas, 
And  fifty  fans,  that  beckon  me  already. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  IV.  —  Preciosa's  chamber.  She  is  sit- 
ting, with  a  book  in  her  hand,  near  a  table,  on 
which  are  flowers.  A  bird  singing  in  its  cage. 
The  Count  of  Lara  enters  behind  unperceived. 

Prec.  {reads). 

All  are  sleeping,  weary  heart  t 
Thou,  thou  only  sleepless  art ! 

Heigho !    I  wish  Victorian  were  here. 

I  know  not  what  it  is  makes  me  so  restless ! 

{The  bird  sings.) 

Thou  little  prisoner  with  thy  motley  coat, 
That  from  thy  vaulted,  wiry  dungeon  singest, 
Like  thee  I  am  a  captive,  and,  like  thee, 
I  have  a  gentle  jailer.     Lack-a-day ! 

All  are  sleeping,  weary  heart ! 
Thou,  thou  only  sleepless  art !  # 

All  this  throbbing,  all  this  aching, 
Evermore  shall  keep  thee  waking, 
For  a  heart  in  sorrow  breaking 
Thinketh  ever  of  its  smart. 

Thou  speakest  truly,  poet !  and  methinks 
More  hearts  are  breaking  in  this  world  of  ours 
Than  one  would  say.     In  distant  villages 
And  solitudes  remote,  where  winds  have  wafted 
The  barbed  seeds  of  love,  or  birds  of  passage 
Scattered  them  in  their  flight,  do  they  take  root, 
And  grow  in  silence,  and  in  silence  perish. 
Who  hears  the  falling  of  the  forest  leaf  ? 
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Or  who  takes  note  of  every  flower  that  dies  ? 

Heigho !    I  wish  Victorian  would  come. 

Dolores ! 

{Turns  to  lay  down  her  book,  and  perceives  the 

Count.) 
Ha! 

Lara.  Sefiora,  pardon  me ! 

Free.    How's  this  ?    Dolores ! 

Lara.  Pardon  me  — 

Free.  Dolores ! 

Lara.     Be  not  alarmed;  I  found  no  one  in 
waiting. 
If  I  have  been  too  bold  — 

Free,  (turning  her  dock  upon  him) .    You  are 
too  bold ! 
Retire !  retire,  and  leave  me ! 

Lara .  My  dear  lady, 

First  hear  me !    I  beseech  you,  let  me  speak ! 
'Tis  for  your  good  I  come. 

Free,  (turning  toward  him  with  indignation) . 
Begone!  begone! 
You  are  the  Count  of  Lara,  but  your  deeds 
Would  make  the  statues  of  your  ancestors 
Blush  on  their  tombs !     Is  it  Castilian  honor, 
Is  it  Castilian  pride,  to  steal  in  here 
Upon  a  friendless  girl,  to  do  her  wrong  ? 
O  shame !  shame !  shame !  that  you,  a  nobleman, 
Should  be  so  little  noble  in  your  thoughts 
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As  to  send  jewels  here  to  win  my  love. 
And  think  to  buy  my  honor  with  your  gold ! 
I  have  no  words  to  tell  you  how  I  scorn  you ! 
Begone !    The  sight  of  you  is  hateful  to  me ! 
Begone,  I  say ! 

Lara.    Be  calm ;  I  will  not  harm  you. 

Prec.     Because  you  dare  not. 

Lara.  I  dare  anything ! 

Therefore  beware !    You  are  deceived  in  me. 
In  this  false  world,  we  do  not  always  know 
Who  are  our  friends  and  who  our  enemies. 
We  all  have  enemies,  and  all  need  friends. 
Even  you,  fair  Preciosa,  here  at  court 
Have  foes,  who  seek  to  wrong  you. 

Prec.  If  to  this 

I  owe  the  honor  of  the  present  visit, 
You  might  have  spared  the  coming.     Having 

spoken, 
Once  more  I  beg  you,  leave  me  to  myself. 

Lara.     I  thought  it  but  a  friendly  part  to  tell 
you 
What  strange  reports  are  current  here  in  town. 
For  my  own  self,  I  do  not  credit  them ; 
But  there  are  many  who,  not  knowing  you, 
Will  lend  a  readier  ear. 

Prec.  There  was  no  iieed 

That  you  should  take  upon  yourself  the  duty 
Of  telling  me  these  tales. 
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Are  ever  busy  with  your 

Free.  Alas! 

I've  no  protectors.    I  am  a  poor  girl, 
Exposed  to  insults  and  unfeeling  jests. 
They  wound  me,  yet  I  cannot  shield  myself. 
1  give  no  cause  for  these  reports.    I  live 
Retired ;  am  visited  by  none. 

Lara.  By  none  ? 

O,  then,  indeed,  you  are  much  wronged ! 

Free.  How  mean  you  ? 

Iuira.    Nay,  nay ;  I  will  not  wound  your  gen- 
tle soul 
By  the  report  of  idle  tales. 

Prec.  Speak  out ! 

What  are  these  idle  tales  ?    You  need  not  spare 
me. 

I*ara.     I  will  deal  frankly  with  you.     Pardon 
me; 
This  window,  as  I  think,  looks  toward  the»street, 
And  this  into  the  Prado,  does  it  not  ? 
In  yon  high  house,  beyond  the  garden  wall, — 
You  see  the  roof  there  just  above  the  trees,  — 
There  lives  a  friend,  who  told  me  yesterday, 
That  on  a  certain  night,  —  be  not  offended 
If  I  too  plainly  speak,  —  he  saw  a  man 
Climb  to  your  chamber  window.     You  are  silent ! 
1  would  not  blame  you,  being  young  and  fair  — 
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{He  tries  to  embrace  her.    She  starts  dock,  and 
draws  a  dagger  from  her  bosom.) 

Prec.       Beware !  beware !  I  am  a  Gypsy  girl ! 
Lay  not  your  hand  upon  me.     One  step  nearer 
And  I  will  strike ! 

Lara.     Pray  you,  put  up  that  dagger. 
Fear  not. 

Free.     I  do  not  fear.     I  have  a  heart 
In  whose  strength  I  can  trust. 

Lara.  Listen  to  me. 

I  come  here  as  your  friend,  —  I  am  your  friend,  — 
And  by  a  single  word  can  put  a  stop 
To  all  those  idle  tales,  and  make  your  name 
Spotless  as  lilies  are.     Here  on  my  knees, 
Fair  Preciosa !  on  my  knees  I  swear, 
I  love  you  even  to  madness,  and  that  love 
Has  driven  me  to  break  the  rules  of  custom, 
And  force  myself  unasked  into  your  presence. 

(Victorian  enters  behind.) 

Prec.     Rise,  Count  of  Lara !    That  is  not  the 
place 
For  such  as  you  are.     It  becomes  you  not 
To  kneel  before  me.     I  am  strangely  moved 
To  see  one  of  your  rank  thus  low  and  humbled ; 
For  your  sake  I  will  put  aside  all  anger, 
All  unkind  feeling,  all  dislike,  and  speak 
In  gentleness,  as  most  becomes  a  woman, 
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And  as  my  heart  now  prompts  me.    I  no  more 
Will  hate  yon,  for  all  hate  is  painful  to  me. 
But  if,  without  offending  modesty 
And  that  reserve  which  is  a  woman's  glory, 
I  may  speak  freely,  I  will  teach  my  heart 
To  love  you. 

Lara.  O  sweet  angel ! 

Prec.  Ay,  in  truth, 

Far  better  than  you  love  yourself  or  me. 

Lara.    Give    me  some  sign  of  this,  —  the 
slightest  token. 
Let  me  but  kiss  your  hand ! 

Prec.  Nay,  come  no  nearer. 

The  words  I  utter  are  its  sign  and  token. 
Misunderstand  me  not !     Be  not  deceived ! 
The  love  wherewith  I  love  you  is  not  such 
As  you  would  offer  me.     For  you  come  here 
To  take  from  me  the  only  thing  I  have, 
My  honor.     You  are  wealthy,  you  have  friends 
And  kindred,  and  a  thousand  pleasant  hopes 
That  till  your  heart  with  happiness ;  but  I 
Am  poor,  and  friendless,  having  but  one  treasure, 
And  you  would  take  that  from  me,  and  for  what? 
To  flatter  your  own  vanity,  and  make  me 
What  you  would  most  despise.    O  sir,  such  love, 
That  seeks  to  harm  me,  cannot  be  true  love. 
Indeed  it  cannot.     But  my  love  for  you 
Is  of  a  different  kind.     It  seeks  your  good. 
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It  is  a  holier  feeling.     It  rebukes 
Your  earthly  passion,  your  unchaste  desires, 
And  bids  you  look  into  your  heart,  and  see 
How  you  do  wrong  that  better  nature  in  you, 
And  grieve  your  soul  with  sin. 

Lara.  I  swear  to  you, 

I  would  not  harm  you ;  I  would  only  love  you. 
I  would  not  take  your  honor,  but  restore  it, 
And  in  return  I  ask  but  some  slight  mark 
Of  your  affection.     If  indeed  you  love  me, 
As  you  confess  you  do,  O  let  me  thus 
With  this  embrace  — 

Vict,  (rushing forward) .    Hold!  hold!  This 
is  too  much. 
What  means  this  outrage  ? 

Lara.  First,  what  right  have  you 

To  question  thus  a  nobleman  of  Spain  ? 

Vict.    I  too  am  noble,  and  you  are  no  more ! 
Out  of  my  sight ! 

Lara.  Are  you  the  master  here  ? 

Vict.    Ay,  here  and  elsewhere,  when  the  wrong 
of  others 
Gives  me  the  right ! 

Prec.  (to  Lara)  .    Go !    I  beseech  you,  go ! 

Vict.    I  shall  have  business  with  you,  Count, 
anon ! 

Lara.     You  cannot  come  too  soon !       [Exit. 

Prec.  Victorian ! 
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O,  we  have  been  betrayed ! 

Vict.  Ha!  ha!  betrayed! 

Tis  I  have  been  betrayed,  not  we !  —  not  we ! 

Prec.    Dost  thou  imagine  — 

Vict.  I  imagine  nothing; 

I  see  how  His  thou  whilest  the  time  away 
When  I  am  gone ! 

Prec.  O  speak  not  in  that  tone ! 

It  wounds  me  deeply. 

Vict.  1Twas  not  meant  to  flatter. 

Prec.    Too  well  thou  knowest  the  presence  of 
that  man 
Is  hateful  to  me ! 

Vict.  Yet  I  saw  thee  stand 

And  listen  to  him,  when  he  told  his  love. 

Prec.    I  did  not  heed  his  words. 

Vict.  Indeed  thou  didst, 

And  answeredst  them  with  love. 

Prec.  Hadst  thou  heard  all — 

Vict.    I  heard  enough. 

Prec.  Be  not  so  angry  with  me. 

Vict.    I  am  not  angry ;  I  am  very  calm. 

Prec.    If  thou  wilt  let  me  speak  — 

Vict.  Nay,  say  no  more. 

I  know  too  much  already.    Thou  art  false ! 
J  do  not  like  these  Gypsy  marriages ! 
Where  is  the  ring  I  gave  thee  ? 

Prec.  In  my  casket. 
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Vict.    There  let  it  rest !   I  would  not  have  thee 
wear  it : 
I  thought  thee  spotless,  and  thou  art  polluted ! 

Prec.     I  call  the  Heavens  to  witness  — 

Vict.  Nay,  nay,  nay! 

Take  not  the  name  of  Heaven  upon  thy  lips ! 
They  are  forsworn ! 

Prec.  Victorian!  dear  Victorian! 

Vict.    I  gave  up- all  for  thee ;  myself,  my  fame, 
My  hopes  of  fortune,  ay,  my  very  soul ! 
And  thou  hast  been  my  ruin !     Now,  go  on ! 
Laugh  at  my  folly  with  thy  paramour, 
And,  sitting  on  the  Count  of  Lara's  knee, 
Say  what  a  poor,  fond  fool  Victorian  was ! 

(He  casts  her  from  him  and  rushes  out.} 

Prec.    And  this  from  thee ! 

(Scene  closes.) 

Scene  V.  —  The*Covm  of  Lara's  rooms.  Lnter 

the  Count. 

Lara.    There's  nothing  in  this  world  so  sweet 
as  love, 
And  next  to  love  the  sweetest  thing  is  hate ! 
I've  learned  to  hate,  and  therefore  am  revenged. 
A  silly  girl  to  play  the  prude  with  me ! 
The  fire  that  I  have  kindled  — 
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{Enter  Francisco.) 

Well,  Francisco, 
What  tidings  from  Don  Juan  ? 

Fran.  Good,  my  lord ; 

He  will  be  present. 

Lara.  And  the  Duke  of  Lermos  ? 

Fran.    Was  not  at  home. 

Lara.  How  with  the  rest  ? 

Fran.  IVe  found 

The  men  you  wanted.    They  will  all  be  there, 
And  at  the  given  signal  raise  a  whirlwind 
Of  such  discordant  noises,  that  the  dance 
Must  cease  for  lack  of  music. 

Lara.  Bravely  done. 

Ah !  little  dost  thou  dream,  sweet  Preciosa, 

What  lies  in  wait  for  thee.     Sleep  shall  not  close 

Thine  eyes  this  night !    Give  me  my  cloak  and 

sword.  {Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — A  retired  spot  beyond  the  city  gates. 
Enter  Victorian  and  Hypolito. 

Vict.    O  shame !    O  shame !    Why  do  I  walk 
abroad 
By  daylight,  when  the  very  sunshine  mocks  me, 
And  voices,  and  familiar  sights  and  sounds 
Cry,  "  Hide  thyself! "    O  what  a  thin  partition 
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Doth  shut  out  from  the  curious  world  the  knowl- 
edge 
Of  evil  deeds  that  have  been  done  in  darkness ! 
Disgrace  has  many  tongues.      My  fears  are  win- 
dows, 
Through  which  all  eyes  seem  gazing.     Every  face 
Expresses  some  suspicion  of  my  shame, 
And  in  derision  seems  to  smile  at  me ! 
Hyp.     Did  I  not* caution  thee  ?    Did  I  not  tell 
thee 
I  was  but  half  persuaded  of  her  virtue  ? 

Vict.     And  yet,  Hypolito,  we  may  be  wrong, 
We  may  be  over-hasty  in  condemning ! 
The  Count  of  Lara  is  a  cursed  villain. 
Hyp.     And  therefore  is  she  cursed,  loving  him. 
Vict.     She  does  not  love  him !    'Tis  for  gold ! 

for  gold ! 
Hyp.     Ay,  but  remember,  in  the  public  streets 
He  shows  a  golden  ring  the  Gypsy  gave  him, 
A  serpent  with  a  ruby  in  its  mouth. 

Vict.    She  had  that  ring  from  me !    God !  she 
is  false ! 
But  I  will  be  revenged !    The  hour  is  passed. 
Where  stays  the  coward  ? 

Hyp.  Nay,  he  is  no  coward ; 

A  villain,  if  thou  wilt,  but  not  a  coward. 
IVe  seen  him  play  with  swords;  it  is  his  pas- 
time. 
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And  therefore  be  not  over-confident, 
Hell  task  thv  skill  anon.    Look,  here  be  conies. 
(Enter  XjAxfoWmxd  by  Francisco.) 

Lara.    Good-evening,  gentlemen. 

Hyp.  Good-evening,  Count. 

Lara.     I   trust  I  have  not  kept  you  long  in 

waiting. 
Vict.    Not  long,  and  yet  too  long.    Are  you 

prepared? 
Lara.     I  am. 

Hyp.  It  grieves  me  much  to 

see  this  quarrel 
Between  you,  gentlemen.     Is  there  no  way 
Left  open  to  accord  this  difference, 
But  you  must  make  one  with  your  swords  ? 

Vict.  No!  none! 

I  do  entreat  thee,  dear  Hypolito, 
Stand  not  between  me  and  my  foe.     Too  long 
Our  tongues  have  spoken.     Let  these  tongues  of 

steel 
End  our  debate.     Upon  your  guard,  Sir  Count. 

(  They  fight.    Victorian  disarms  the  Count.) 

Your  life  is  mine ;  and  what  shall  now  withhold 

me 
From  sending  your  vile  soul  to  its  account  ? 
Lara.     Strike!  strike! 
Vict*  You  are  disarmed. 
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I  will  not  kill  you. 
I  will  not  murder  you.     Take  up  your  sword. 

(Francisco  hands  the  Count  his  sward,  and 
Hypolito  interposes.) 

Hyp.     Enough !    Let  it  end  here !    The  Count 
of  Lara 
Has  shown  himself  a  brave  man,  and  Victorian 
A  generous  one  as  ever.     Now  be  friends. 
Put  up  your  swords;  for,  to  speak  frankly  to 

you, 
Your  cause  of  quarrel  is  too  slight  a  thing 
To  move  you  to  extremes. 

Lara.  I  am  content. 

I  sought  no  quarrel.     A  few  hasty  words, 
Spoken  in  the  heat  of  blood,  have  led  to  this. 
Vict.    Nay,  something  more  than  that. 
Lara.  I  understand  you. 

Therein  I  did  not  mean  to  cross  your  path. 
To  me  the  door  stood  open,  as  to  others. 
Jut,  had  I  known  the  girl  belonged  to  you, 
Never  would  1  have  sought  to  win  her  from  you. 
The  truth  stands  now  revealed ;  she  has  been 
i  false 

To  both  of  us. 

Vict.  Ay,  false  as  hell  itself! 

Lara.     In  truth,   I   did  not  seek  her;    she 
sought  me ; 
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And  told  me  how  to  win  her,  telling  me 
The  hours  when  she  was  oftenest  left  alone. 

Vicl.     Say,  can  you  prove  this  to  me?    O, 
pluck  out 
These  awful  doubts,  that  goad  me  into  mad- 
ness! 
Let  me  know  all !  all !  all ! 

Lara.  You  shall  know  all. 

Here  is  my  page,  who  was  the  messenger 
Between  us.    Question  him.    Was  it  not  so, 
Francisco? 

Fran.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Lara.  If  further  proof 

Is  needful,  I  have  here  a  ring  she  gave  me. 

Vict.     Pray  let  me  see  that  ring!     It  is  the 
same! 

(Throws  it  upon  the  ground,  and  tramples  upon 

it.) 

Thus  may  she  perish  who  once  wore  that  ring ! 
Thus  do  1  spurn  her  from  me ;  do  thus  trample 
Her  memory  in  the  dust !    O  Count  of  Lara, 
We  both  have  been  abused,  been  much  abused ! 
I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  frankness. 
Though,  like  the  surgeon's  hand?  yours  gave  me 

pain, 
Yet  it  has  cured  my  blindness,  and  I  thank  you. 
I  now  can  see  the  folly  I  have  done, 
Though  'tis  alas !  too  late.     So  fare  you  well  I 
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To-night  I  leave  this  hateful  town  forever. 
Regard  me  as  your  friend.     Once  more  farewell ! 
Hyp.    Farewell,  Sir  Count. 

[Exeunt  Victorian  and  Hypolito. 
Lara .     Farewell !  farewell !  farewell ! 
Thus  have  I  cleared  the  field  of  my  worst  foe ! 
1  have  none  else  to  fear ;  the  fight  is  done, 
The  citadel  is  stormed,  the  victory  won ! 

[Exit  with  Francisco. 

Scene  VII.  —  A  lane  in  the  suburbs.    Night. 
Enter  Cruzado  and  Bartolome. 

Cruz.  And  so,  Bartolome,  the  expedition 
failed.     But  where  wast  thou  for  the  most  part? 

Bart.  In  the  Guadarrama  mountains,  near 
San  Udefonso. 

Cruz.  And  thou  bringest  nothing  back  with 
thee  ?     Didst  thou  rob  no  one  ? 

Bart.  There  was  no  one  to  rob,  save  a  party 
of  students  from  Segovia,  who  looked  as  if  they 
would  rob  us ;  and  a  jolly  little  friar,  who  had 
nothing  in  his  pockets  but  a  missal  and  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

Cruz.  Pray,  then,  what  brings  thee  back  to 
Madrid  ? 

Bart.     First  tell  me  what  keeps  thee  here? 

Cruz.     Preciosa. 
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A  bcmper  and  away :  for  the  night  wears. 
A  health  to  Prebosa. 

(They  rise  and  drink.) 

AH.  Predosa. 

Lara  (holding  np  his  glass) .    Thou  bright  and 
flaming  minister  of  Love ! 
Thou  wonderful  magician !  who  hast  stolen 
My  secret  from  me,  and  mid  sighs  of  passion 
Caught  from  my  lips,  with  red  and  fiery  tongue, 
Her  precious  name !    O  nevermore  henceforth 
Shall  mortal  lips  press  thine ;  and  nevermore 
A  mortal  name  be  whispered  in  thine  ear. 
Go !  keep  my  secret ! 

(Drinks  and  dashes  the  goblet  down.) 

Don  J.  Ite !  missa  est ! 

(Scene  closes.) 


Scene  X.  —  Street  and  garden  wall.    Night. 
Enter  Cruzado  and  Bartolome. 

Cruz.  This  is  the  garden  wall,  and  above  it, 
yonder,  is  her  house.  The  window  in  which 
thou  seest  the  light  is  her  window.  But  we  will 
not  go  in  now. 

Bart.    Why  not? 

Cm*.     Because  she  is  not  at  home. 

Bart.     No  matter ;  we  can  wait.     But  how  is 
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this?  The  gate  is  bolted.  (Sound  of  guitars 
and  voices  in  a  neighboring  street,)  Hark! 
There  comes  her  lover  with  his  infernal  sere- 
nade !    Hark ! 

SONG. 

Good-night !     Good-night,  beloved  I 

1  come  to  watch  o'er  thee ! 
To  oe  near  thee,  —  to  be  near  thee, 

Alone  is  peace  for  me. 

Thine  eyes  are  stars  of  morning, 

Thy  lips  are  crimson  flowers ! 
Good-night !     Good-night,  beloved, 

While  I  count  the  weary  hours. 

Cruz.    They  are  not  coming  this  way. 
Bart.    Wait,  they  begin  again. 

song  {canting  tuarer). 

Ah !  thou  moon  that  shinest 

Argent-clear  above ! 
All  night  long  enlighten 

My  sweet  lady-love ! 

Moon  that  shinest, 
All  night  long  enlighten ! 

Bart.    Woe  be  to  him,  if  he  comes  this  way ! 
Cruz.    Be  quiet.     They  are  passing  down  the 
street. 

song  {dying  away). 

The  nuns  in  the  cloister 

Sang  to  each  other ; 
For  so  many  sisters 

Is  there  not  one  brother ! 
Ay,  for  the  patridge,  mother ! 

The  cat  has  run  away  with  the  partridge  t 
Puss !  puss !  puss  ! 
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Bart.    Follow  that !  follow  that !    Come  with 
me.    Puss!  puss! 

(Exeunt.  On  the  opposite  side  enter  the  Count 
of  Lara  and  gentlemen,  with  Francisco.) 

Lara.  The  gate  is  fast.  Over  the  wall,  Fran- 
cisco, 

And  draw  the  bolt.  There,  so,  and  so,  a*hji 
over. 

Now,  gentlemen,  come  in,  and  help  me  scale 

Yon  balcony.     How  now?     Her  light  still  burns. 

Move  warily.     Make  fast  the  gate,  Francisco. 

(Exeunt.    Ee-enter  Cruzado  and  Bartolome\) 

Bart.    They  went  in  at  the  gate.     Hark !    I 

hear  them  in   the  garden.     (Tries  the  gate.) 

Bolted  again!    Vive  Cristo!    Follow  me  over 

the  wall. 

(They  climb  the  wall.) 

Scene  XI.  —  Preciosa's  bedchamber.  Mid- 
night. She  is  sleeping  in  an  arm-chair,  in  an 
undress.    Dolores  watching  her. 

Dol.     She  sleeps  at  last ! 

(Opens  the  window,  and  listens.) 

All  silent  in  the  street, 
And  in  the  garden.     Hark ! 

Free,  (in  her  sleep).    I  must  go  hence!    Give 
me  my  cloak ! 
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Dol.    He  comes  I    I  hear  his  footsteps 
Free.    Go  tell  them  that  I  cannot  dance  to- 
night ; 
I  am  too  ill !    Look  at  me !    See  the  fever 
That  burns  upon  my  cheek !    I  must  go  hence. 
I  am  too  weak  to  dance. 

{Signal  from  the  garden . ) 

Dol.  {from  the  window) .    Who's  there  ? 

Voice  {from  below).    A  friend. 

Dol.     I  will  undo  the  door.    Wait  till  I  come. 

Prec.    I  must  go  hence.     I  pray  you  do  not 

harm  me ! 

Shame !  shame !  to  treat  a  feeble  woman  thus  \ 

Be  you  but  kind,  I  will  do  all  things  for  you. 

I'm  ready  now,  —  give  me  my  castanets. 

Where  is  Victorian?    Oh,  those  hateful  lamps! 

They  glare  upon  me  like  an  evil  eye. 

I  cannot  stay.     Hark !  how  they  mock  at  me ! 

Thev  hiss  at  me  like  serpents  !    Save  me !    Save 

me! 

{She  wakes.) 

How  late  is  it,  Dolores  ? 
Dol.  It  is  midnight. 

Prec.    We  must  be  patient.     Smooth  this  pil- 
low for  me. 

{She  sleeps  again.    Noise  from  the  garden,  and 

voices.) 
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Voice.    Muera ! 

Another  Voice.    O  villains !  villains ! 

Lara .  So !  have  at  you ! 

Voice.    Take  that ! 

Lara.  O,  I  am  wounded ! 

Dol.  {shutting  the  window).    Jesu  Maria ! 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.  —  A  cross-road  through  a  wood.  In 
the  background  a  distant  village  spire.  Vic- 
torian and  Hypolito,  as  travelling students \ 
with  guitars ,  sitting  under  the  trees.  Hypo- 
lito plays  and  sings. 

SONG. 

Ah,  Love! 
Perjured,  false,  treacherous  Love! 

Enemy 
Of  all  that  mankind  may  not  rue  I 

Most  untrue 

To  him  who  keeps  most  faith  with  thee. 

Woe  is  me ! 
The  falcon  has  the  eyes  of  the  dove. 

Ah,  Love ! 
Perjured,  false,  treacherous  Love ! 

Vict.    Yes,  Love  is  ever  busy  with  his  shuttle, 
Is  ever  weaving  into  life's  dull  warp 
Bright,  gorgeous  flowers,  and  scenes  Arcadian ; 
Hanging  our  gloomy  prison-house  about 
With  tapestries,  that  make  its  walls  dilate 
In  never-ending  vistas  of  delight. 
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Hyp.    Thinking  to  walk  in  those  Arcadian 
pastures, 
Thou  hast  run  thy  noble  head  against  the  wall. 

song  (continued). 

Thy  deceits 
Give  us  clearly  to  comprehend, 

Whither  tend 
All  thy  pleasures,  all  thy  sweets! 

They  are  cheats, 
Thorns  below  and  flowers  above. 

Ah,  Love! 
Perjured,  false,  treacherous  Love  I 

Vict.    A  very  pretty  song.    I  thank  thee  for 
it. 

Hyp.     It  suits  thy  case. 

Vict.  Indeed,  I  think  it  does. 

What  wise  man  wrote  it  ? 

Hyp.  Lopez  Maldonado. 

Vict,    In  truth,  a  pretty  song. 

Hyp.  With  much  truth  in  it. 

I  hope  thou  wilt  profit  by  it ;  and  in  earnest 
Try  to  forget  this  lady  of  thy  love. 

Vict.    I  will  forget  her !    All  dear  recollections 
Pressed  in  my  heart,  like  flowers  within  a  book, 
Shall  be  torn  out,  and  scattered  to  the  winds ! 
I  will  forget  her !    But  perhaps  hereafter, 
When  she  shall  learn  how  heartless  is  the  world, 
A  voice  within  her  will  repeat  my  name, 
And  she  will  say,  "  He  was  indeed  my  friend ! n 
O,  would  I  were  a  soldier,  not  a  scholar, 
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That  the  loud  march,  the  deafening  beat  of  drums, 
The  shattering  blast  of  the  brass-throated  trum- 
pet, 
The  din  of  arms,  the  onslaught  and  the  storm, 
And  a  swift  death,  might  make  me  deaf  forever 
To  the  upbraidings  of  this  foolish  heart ! 

Hyp.    Then  let  that  foolish  heart  upbraid  no 
more! 
To  conquer  love,  one  need  but  will  to  conquer. 

Vict.    Yet,  good  Hypolito,  it  is  in  vain 
I  throw  into  Oblivion's  sea  the  sword 
That  pierces  me ;  for,  like  Excalibar, 
With  gemmed  and  flashing  hilt,  it  will  not  sink. 
There  rises  from  below  a  hand  that  grasps  it, 
And  waves  it  in  the  air ;  and  wailing  voices 
Are  heard  along  the  shore. 

Hyp.  And  yet  at  last 

Down  sank  Excalibar  to  rise  no  more. 
This  is  not  well.     In  truth,  it  vexes  me. 
Instead  of  whistling  to  the  steeds  of  Time, 
To  make  them  jog  on  merrily  with  life's  burden, 
Like  a  dead  weight  thou  hangest  on  the  wheels. 
Thou  art  too  young,  too  full  of  lusty  health 
To  talk  of  dying. 

Vict.  Yet  I  fain  would  die ! 

To  go  through  life,  unloving  and  unloved ; 
To  feel  that  thirst  and  hunger  of  the  soul 
We  cannot  still ;  that  longing,  that  wild  impulse, 
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And  struggle  after  something  we  have  not 
And  cannot  have ;  the  effort  to  be  strong ; 
And,  like  the  Spartan  boy,  to  smile,  and  smile, 
While  secret   wounds   do   bleed  beneath   our 

cloaks ; 
All  this  the  dead  feel  not,  —  the  dead  alone ! 
Would  I  were  with  them ! 

Hyp.  We  shall  all  be  soon. 

Vict.    It  cannot  be  too  soon ;  for  I  am  weary 
Of  the  bewildering  masquerade  of  Life, 
Where  strangers  walk  as  friends,  and  friends  as 

strangers ; 
Where  whispers  overheard  betray  false  hearts ; 
And  through  the  mazes  of  the  crowd  we  chase 
Some  form  of  loveliness,  that  smiles  and  beckons, 
And  cheats  us  with  fair  words,  only  to  leave  us 
A  mockery  and  a  jest ;  maddened,  —  confused,  — 
Not  knowing  friend  from  foe. 

Hyp.  Why  seek  to  know? 

Enjoy  the  merry  shrove-tide  of  thy  youth ! 
Take  each  fair  mask  for  what  it  gives  itself, 
Nor  strive  to  look  beneath  it. 

Vict.  I  confess, 

That  were  the  wiser  part.    But  Hope  no  longer 
Comforts  my  soul.    I  am  a  wretched  man, 
Much  like  a  poor  and  shipwrecked  mariner, 
Who,  struggling  to  climb  up  into  the  boat, 
Has  both  his  bruised  and  bleeding  hands  cut  off, 
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And  sinks  again  into  the  weltering  sea, 

Helpless  and  hopeless ! 
Hyp.  Yet  thou  shalt  not  perish. 

The  strength  of  thine  own  arm  is  thy  salva- 
tion. 

Above  thy  head,  through  rifted  clouds,  there 
shines 

A  glorious  star.     Be  patient.     Trust  thy  star ! 

{Sound  of  a  village  bell  in  the  distance.) 

Vict.    Ave  Maria !    1  hear  the  sacristan 
Ringing  the  chimes  from  yonder  village  belfry ! 
A  solemn  sound,  that  echoes  far  and  wide 
Over  the  red  roofs  of  the  cottages, 
And  bids  the  laboring  hind  a-field,  the  shepherd, 
Guarding  his  flock,  the  lonely  muleteer, 
And  all  the  crowd  in  village  streets,  stand  still, 
And  breathe  a  prayer  unto  the  blessed  Virgin ! 

Hyp.    Amen !  amen !    Not  half  a  league  from 
hence 
The  village  lies. 

Vict.  This  path  will  lead  us  to  it, 

Over  the  wheat-fields,  where  the  shadows  sail 
Across  the  running  sea,  now  green,  now  blue, 
And,  like  an  idle  mariner  on  the  main, 
Whistles  the  quail.    Come,  let  us  hasten  on. 

{Exeunt. 
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Scene  II. — Public  square  in  the  village  of 
Guadarrama.  The  Ave  Maria  still  tolling, 
A  crowd  of  villagers ',  with  their  hats  in  their 
hands,  as  if  in  prayer.  In  front,  a  group  of 
Gypsies.  The  bell  rings  a  merrier  peal.  A 
Gypsy  dance.  Enter  Pancho,  followed  by 
Pedro  Crespo. 

Pancho.    Make  room,  ye  vagabonds  and  Gypsy 
thieves ! 
Make  room  for  the  Alcalde  and  for  me ! 
Pedro  C.    Keep  silence  all !    I  have  an  edict 
here 
From  our  most  gracious  lord,  the  King  of  Spain, 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Canary  Islands, 
Which  I  shall  publish  in  the  market-place. 
Open  your  ears  and  listen ! 

(Enter  the  Padre  Cura  at  the  door  of  his 

cottage.) 

Padre  Cura, 
Good-day!  and,  pray  you,  hear  this  edict  read. 
Padre  C.     Good-day,  and  God  be  with  you ! 

Pray,  what  is  it? 
Pedro  C.    An  act  of  banishment  against  the 
Gypsies ! 

(Agitation  and  murmurs  in  the  crowd.) 

Pancho.    Silence ' 
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Pedro  C.  (reads).    "  I  hereby  order  and  com- 

mand, 
That  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  strangers, 
Known  by  the  name  of  Gypsies,  shall  henceforth 
Be  banished  from  the  realm,  as  vagabonds 
And  beggars ;  and  if,  after  seventy  days, 
Any  be  found  within  our  kingdom's  bounds, 
They  shall  receive  a  hundred  lashes  each ; 
The  second  time,  shall  have  their  ears  cut  off; 
The  third,  be  slaves  for  life  to  him  who  takes 

them, 
Or  burnt  as  heretics.     Signed,  I,  the  King." 
Vile  miscreants  and  creatures  unbaptized  ! 
You  hear  the  law !     Obey  and  disappear ! 
Pancho.    And  if  in  seventy  days  you  are  not 

gone, 
Dead  or  alive  I  make  you  all  my  slaves. 

(The  Gypsies  go  out  in  confusion,  showing  signs 
of  fear  and  discontent.     Pancho  follows.) 

Padre  C.    A  righteous  law !    A  very  righteous 
law! 
Pray  you,  sit  down. 
Pedro  C.  I  thank  you  heartily. 

(They  seat  themselves  on  a  tench  at  the  Padre 
Cura's  door.  Sound  of  guitars  heard  at  a 
distance,  approaching  during  the  dialogue 
which  follows.) 
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A  very  righteous  judgment,  as  you  say. 

Now   tell    me,    Padre    Cura,  —  you    know    all 

things,  — 
How  came  these  Gypsies  into  Spain? 

Padre  C.  Why,  look  you ; 

They  came  with  Hercules  from  Palestine, 
And  hence  are  thieves  and  vagrants,  Sir  Alcalde, 
As  the  Simoniacs  from  Simon  Magus. 
And,  look  you,  as  Fray  Jay  me  Bleda  says, 
There  are  a  hundred  marks  to  prove  a  Moor 
Is  not  a  Christian,  so  'tis  with  the  Gypsies. 
They  never  marry,  never  go  to  mass, 
Never  baptize  their  children,  nor  keep  Lent, 
Nor  see  the  inside  of  a  church,  —  nor —  nor  — 

Pedro  C.    Good  reasons,   good,  substantial 
reasons  all ! 
No  matter  for  the  other  ninety-five. 
They  should  be  burnt,  I  see  it  plain  enough, 
They  should  be  burnt. 

{Enter  Victorian  and  Hypolito  playing.) 

Padre  C.     And  pray,  whom  have  we  here? 

Pedro  C.    More  vagrants  !     By  Saint  Lazarus, 
more  vagrants ! 

Hyp.    Good-evening,    gentlemen!      Is    this 
Guadarrama? 

Padre  C.    Yes,  Guadarrama,  and  good-even- 
ing to  you. 
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Hyp.    We  seek  the  Padre  Cura  of  the  village ; 
And,  judging  from  your  dress    and    reverend 

mien, 
You  must  be  he. 
Padre  C.  I  am.    Pray,  what's 

your  pleasure  ? 
Hyp.    We  are  poor  students,   travelling  L 
vacation. 
You  know  this  mark  ? 

{Touching  the  wooden  spoon  in  his  hat-band* k 

Padre  C.  (joyfully).    Ay,  know  it,  and  have 

worn  it. 
Pedro  C.  (aside) .     Soup-eaters !  by  the  mass ! 
The  worst  of  vagrants  ! 
And  there's  no  law  against  them.     Sir,  your  ser- 
vant. [Exit. 
Padre  C.    Your  servant,  Pedro  Crespo. 
Hyp.                                               Padre  Cura, 
From  the  first  moment  I  beheld  your  face, 
I  said  within  myself,  t4  This  is  the  man  !" 
There  is  a  certain  something  in  your  looks, 
A  certain  scholar-like  and  studious  something,  — 
You  understand,  —  which  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
Which  marks  you  as  a  very  learned  man, 
In  fine,  as  one  of  us. 

Vict,  (aside) .  What  impudence ! 
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Hyp.    As  we  approached,  I  said  to  my  com- 
panion, 
44  This  is  the  Padre  Cura ;  mark  my  words ! " 
Meaning  your  Grace.     *4  The  other  man,"  said  I, 
44  Who  sits  so  awkwardly  upon  the  bench, 
Must  be  the  sacristan." 

Padre  C.  Ah !  said  you  so? 

Why,  that  was  Pedro  Crespo,  the  alcalde ! 

Hyp.    Indeed  !  you  much  astonish  me  !    His 
air 
Was  not  so  full  of  dignity  and  grace 
As  an  alcalde's  should  be. 

Padre  C.  That  is  true. 

He's  out  of  humor  with  some  vagrant  Gypsies, 
Who  have  their  camp  here  in  the  neighborhood. 
There's  nothing  so  undignified  as  anger. 

Hyp.     The  Padre  Cura  will  excuse  our  bold- 
ness, 
If,  from  his  well-known  hospitality, 
We  crave  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

Padre  C.  I  pray  you ! 

You  do  me  honor !     I  am  but  too  happy 
To  have  such  guests  beneath  my  humble  roof. 
It  is  not  often  that  I  have  occasion 
To  speak  with  scholars ;  and  Emollit  mores. 
Nee  sinitesseferos,  Cicero  says. 

Hyp.     Tis  Ovid,  is  it  not? 

Padre  C.  No,  Cicero. 
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Hyp.    Your  Grace  is  right.     You  are  the  bet- 
ter scholar. 
Now  what  a  dunce  was  I  to  think  it  Ovid ! 
But  hang  me  if  it  is  not !     {Aside.) 

Padre  C.  Pass  this  way. 

He  was  a  very  great  man,  was  Cicero ! 
Pray  you,  go  in,  go  in  !  no  ceremony.     [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A   room  in  the  Padre  Cura's 

house.    Enter  the  Padre  and  Hypolito. 
Padre    C.     So    then,   Sefior,   you   come    from 

Alcala. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it.     It  was  there  I  studied. 
Hyp.    And  left  behind  an  honored  name,  no 
doubt. 
How  may  I  call  your  Grace  ? 

Padre  C.  Ger6nimo 

De  Santillana,  at  your  Honors  service. 
Hyp.    Descended  from  the  Marquis  Santil- 
lana? 
From  the  distinguished  poet? 

Padre  C.  From  the  Marquis, 

Not  from  the  poet. 

Hyp.  Why,  they  were  the  same. . 

Let  me  embrace  you  !    O  some  lucky  star 
Has  brought  me  hither !    Yet  once  more !  —  once 

more! 
Your  name  is  ever  green  in  Alcala, 
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And  our  professor,  when  we  are  unruly, 
Will  shake  his  hoary  head,  and  say,  "  Alas! 
It  was  not  so  in  Santillana's  time ! " 
Padre  C.    I  did  not  think  my  name  remem- 
bered there. 
Hyp.    More  than  remembered;  it  is  idolized. 
Padre  C.    Of  what  professor  speak  you  ? 
Hyp.  Timoneda, 

Padre  C.    I  don't  remember  any  Timoneda. 
Hyp.    A    grave    and    sombre    man,    whose 
beetling  brow 
O'erhangs  the  rushing  current  of  his  speech 
As  rocks  o'er  rivers  hang.     Have  you  forgot- 
ten? 
Padre  C.    Indeed,   I  have.     O,  those  were 
pleasant  days, 
Those  college  days !    I  ne'er  shall  see  the  like ! 
I  had  not  buried  then  so  many  hopes  ! 
I  had  not  buried  then  so  many  friends ! 
I've  turned  my  back  on  what  was  then  before 

me ; 
And  the  bright  faces  of  my  young  companions 
Are  wrinkled  like  my  own,  or  are  no  more. 
Do  you  remember  Cueva? 
Hyp.  Cueva  ?    Cueva  ? 

Padre  C.    Fool  that  I  am  !    He  was  before 
your  time. 
You're  a  mere  boy,  and  I  am  an  old  man. 
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HyP*    I  should  not  like  to  try  my  strength 

with  you. 
Padre  C.    Well,  well.    But  I  forget ;  you  must 

be  hungry. 
Martina!  ho !  Martina !    Tis  my  niece. 

{Enter  Martina.) 

Hyp.    You  may  be  proud  of  such  a  niece  as 
that. 
I  wish  I  had  a  niece.    Emollit  mares.  {Aside.) 
He  was  a  very  great  man,  was  Cicero ! 
Your  servant,  fair  Martina. 
Mart.  Servant,  sir. 

Padre  C.     This  gentleman  is  hungry.     See 
thou  to  it. 
Let  us  have  supper. 
Mart.  'Twill  be  ready  soon. 

Padre  C.    And  bring  a  bottle  of  my  Val-de- 
Pefias 
Out  of  the  cellar.     Stay ;  I'll  go  myself. 
Pray  you,  Sefior,  excuse  me.  [Exit. 

Hyp.  Hist !  Martina ! 

One  word  with  you.     Bless  me !  what  handsome 

eyes! 
To-day  there  have  been  Gypsies  in  the  village. 
Is  it  not  so  ? 
Mart.    There  have  been  Gypsies  here. 
Hyp.    Yes,  and  have  told  your  fortune. 
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Mart,  {embarrassed) .    Told  my  fortune  ? 

Hyp.    Yes,  yes ;  I  know  they  did.    Give  me 
your  hand. 
I'll  tell  you  what  they  said.    They  said, — they 

said, 
The  shepherd  boy  that  loved  you  was  a  clown, 
And  him  you  should  not  marry.    Was  it  not? 

Mart,  {surprised).    How  know  you  that ? 

Hyp*  O,  I  know  more  than  that. 

What  a  soft,  little  hand !    And  then  they  said, 
A  cavalier  from  court,  handsome,  and  tall 
And  rich,  should  come  one  day  to  marry  you, 
And  you  should  be  a  lady.    Was  it  not  ? 
He  has  arrived,  the  handsome  cavalier. 
{Tries  to  kiss  her.    She  runs  off.    Enter  Victo- 
rian, with  a  letter.) 

Vict.    The  muleteer  has  come. 

Hyp.  So  soon  ? 

Vict.  I  found  him 

Sitting  at  supper  by  the  tavern  door, 
And,  from  a  pitcher  that  he  held  aloft 
His  whole  arm's  length,  drinking  the  blood-red 
wine. 

Hyp.    What  news  from  Court? 

Vict.  He  brought  this  letter  only. 

{Reads*.) 
O  cursed  perfidy !    Why  did  I  let 
That  lying  tongue  deceive  me !    Preciosa, 
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Sweet  Preciosa !  how  art  thou  avenged ! 

Hyp.    What  news  is  this,   that  makes  thy 
cheek  turn  pale, 
And  thy  hand  tremble? 

Vict.  O,  most  infamous ! 

The  Count  of  Lara  is  a  worthless  villain ! 

Hyp.    That  is  no  news,  forsooth. 

Vict.  He  strove  in  vain 

To  steal- from  me  the  jewel  of  my  soul, 
The  love  of  Preciosa.    Not  succeeding, 
He  swore  to  be  revenged ;  and  set  on  foot 
A  plot  to  ruin  her,  which  has  succeeded. 
She  has  been  hissed    and    hooted    from    the 

stage, 
Her  reputation  stained  by  slanderous  lies 
Too  foul  to  speak  cf ;  and,  once  more  a  beggar, 
She  roams  a  wanderer  over  God's  green  earth, 
Housing  with  Gypsies ! 

Hyp.  To  renew  again 

The  Age  of  Gold,  and  make  the  shepherd  swains 
Desperate  with  love,  like  Gasper  Gil's  Diana. 
Redit  et  Virgo  I 

Vict.  Dear  Hypolito, 

How  have  I  wronged  that  meek,  confiding  heart ! 
I  will  go  seek  for  her ;  and  with  my  tears 
Wash  out  the  wrong  I've  done  her ! 

Hyp.  O  beware ! 

Act  not  that  folly  o'er  again. 
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Vict.  Ay,  folly, 

Delusion,  madness,  call  it  what  thou  wilt, 
I  will  confess  my  weakness, — I  still  love  her! 
Still  fondly  love  her ! 

{Enter  the  Padre  Cura.) 

Hyp.  Tell  us,  Padre  Cura, 

Who  are  these  Gypsies  in  the  neighborhood  ? 

Padre  C.     Beltran  Cruzado  and  his  crew. 

Vict.  Kind  Heaven, 

I  thank  thee !    She  is  found !  is  found  again ! 

Hyp.    And  have  they  with  them  a  pale,  beau- 
tiful girl, 
Called  Preciosa? 

Padre  C.  Ay,  a  pretty  girl. 

The  gentleman  seems  moved. 

Hyp.  Yes,  moved  with  hunger, 

He  is  half  famished  with  this  long  day's  journey. 

Padre  C.     Then,  pray  you,  come  this  way. 
The  supper  waits.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.  —  A  post-house  on  the  road  to  Segovia, 
not  far  from  the  village  of  Guadarrama.  Enter 
Chispa,  cracking  a  whip,  and  singing  the  ca- 
chucha. 

Chispa.  Halloo !  Don  Fulano !  Let  us  have 
horses,  and  quickly.  Alas,  poor  Chispa !  what  a 
dog's  life  dost  thou  lead !  I  thought,  when  I  left 
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my  old  master  Victorian,  the  student,  to  serve 
my  new  master  Don  Carlos,  the  gentleman,  that 
I,  too,  should  lead  the  life  of  a  gentleman ;  should 
go  to  bed  early,  and  get  up  late.  For  when  the 
abbot  plays  cards,  what  can  you  expect  of  tha 
friars  ?  But,  in  running  away  from  the  thunder, 
I  have  run  into  the  lightning.  Here  I  am  in  hot 
chase  after  my  master  and  his  Gypsy  girl.  And 
a  good  beginning  of  the  week  it  is,  as  he  said 
who  was  hanged  on  Monday  morning. 

{Enter  Don  Carlos.) 

Don  C.    Are  not  the  horses  ready  yet  ? 

Chispa.  I  should  think  not,  for  the  hostlef 
seems  to  be  asleep.  Ho !  within  there !  Horses ! 
horses  !  horses !  (He  knocks  at  the  gate  with  his 
whip,  and  enter  Mosquito,  putting  on  his 
jacket.) 

Mosq.  Pray,  have  a  little  patience.  I'm  net 
a  musket. 

Chispa.  Health  and  pistareens !  I'm  glad  to 
see  you  come  on  dancing,  padre !  Pray,  what's 
the  news? 

Mosq.  You  cannot  have  fresh  horses ;  because 
there  are  none. 

Chispa.  Cachiporra !  Throw  that  bone  to 
another  dog.    Do  I  look  like  your  aunt? 

Mosq.    No ;  she  has  a  beard. 
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Chispa.    Go  to !  go  to ! 

Mosq.    Are  you  from  Madrid? 

Chispa.  Yes;  and  going  to  Estramadura. 
Get  us  horses. 

Mosq.    What's  the  news  at  Court? 

Chispa.  Why,  the  latest  news  is,  that  I  am 
going  to  set  up  a  coach,  and  I  have  already 
bought  the  whip. 

{Strikes  him  round  the  legs.) 

Mosq.     Oh !  oh !  you  hurt  me! 

Don  C.  Enough  of  this  folly.  Let  us  have 
horses.  {Gives  money  to  Mosquito.)  It  is  al- 
most dark ;  and  we  are  in  haste.  But  tell  me, 
has  a  band  of  Gypsies  passed  this  way  of  late  ? 

Mosq.  Yes ;  and  they  are  still  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Don  C.    And  where? 

Mosq.  Across  the  fields  yonder,  in  the  woods 
near  Guadarrama.  [Exit. 

Don  C.  Now  this  is  lucky.  We  will  visit  the 
Gypsy  camp. 

Chispa.  Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  evil  eye  ? 
Have  you  a  stag's  horn  with  you  ? 

Don  C.  Fear  not.  We  will  pass  the  night 
at  the  village. 

Chispa.  And  sleep  like  the  Squires  of  Hernan 
Daza,  nine  under  one  blanket. 
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Don  C.  I  hope  we  may  find  the  Presciosa 
among  them. 

Chi  spa.    Among  the  Squires? 

Don  C.     No ;  among  the  Gypsies,  blockhead ! 

Chispa.  I  hope  we  may;  for  we  are  giving 
ourselves  trouble  enough  on  her  account.  Don't 
you  think  so?  However,  there  is  no  catching 
trout  without  wetting  one's  trousers.  Yonder 
come  the  horses.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V.  —  The  Gypsy  camp  in  the  forest. 
Night.  Gypsies  working  at  a  forge.  Others 
playing  cards  by  the  firelight. 

Gypsies  (at  the  forge  sing) . 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain  I  stand, 
With  a  crown  of  red  gold  in  my  hand, 
Wild  Moors  come  trooping  over  the  lea, 
O  how  from  their  fury  shall  I  flee,  flee,  flee? 
O  how  from  their  fury  shall  I  flee  ? 

First  Gypsy  (playing).  Down  with  your 
John-Dorados,  my  pigeon.  Down  with  your 
John-Dorados,  and  let  us  make  an  end. 

Gypsies  (at  the  forge  sing) . 

Loud  sang  the  Spanish  cavalier, 

And  thus  his  ditty  ran ; 
God  send  the  Gypsy  lassie  here, 

And  not  the  Gypsy  man. 

First  Gypsy  (playing).  There  you  are  in 
your  morocco ! 
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Second  Gypsy.  One  more  game.  The  Al- 
calde's doves  against  the  Padre  Cura's  new 
moon. 

First  Gypsy.    Have  at  you,  Chirelin. 

Gypsies  (at  the  forge  sing) . 

At  midnight,  when  the  moon  began 

To  show  her  silver  flame, 
There  came  to  him  no  Gypsy  man, 

The  Gypsy  lassie  cam*. 

{Enter  Beltran  Cruzado.) 

Cruz.  Come  hither,  Murcigalleros  and  Ras- 
tilleros ;  leave  work,  leave  play ;  listen  to  your 
orders  for  the  night.  {Speaking  to  the  right.) 
You  will  get  you  to  the  village,  mark  you,  by  the 
stone  cross. 

Gypsies.    Ay ! 

Cruz,  (to  the  left).  And  you,  by  the  pole  with 
the  hermit's  head  upon  it. 

Gypsies.    Ay ! 

Cruz.  As  soon  as  you  see  the  planet*  we  out, 
in  with  you,  and  be  busy  with  the  ten  command- 
ments, under  the  sly,  and  Saint  Martin  asleep. 
D'ye  hear? 

Gypsies.    Ay ! 

Cruz.  Keep  your  lanterns  open,  and,  K  you 
see  a  goblin  or  a  papagayo,  take  to  your  tramoers. 
Vineyards  and  Dancing  John  is  the  word.  Am  I 
comprehended  ? 
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Gypsies.    Ay!  ay! 
Cruz.    Away,  then! 


(Exeunt  severally.    Cruzado  walks  up  the  stage, 
and  disappears  among  the  trees.    Enter  Pre- 

CIOSA.) 

Prec.    How  strangely  gleams  through  the  gi- 
gantic trees 
The  red  light  of  the  forge!    Wild,  beckoning 

shadows 
Stalk  through  the  forest,  ever  and  anon 
Rising  and  bending  with  the  flickering  flame, 
Then  flitting  into  darkness !    So  within  me 
Strange  hopes  and  fears  do  beckon  to  each  other, 
My  brightest  hopes  giving  dark  fears  a  being 
As  the  light  does  the  shadow.    Woe  is  me ! 
How  still  it  is  about  me,  and  how  lonely ! 
(Bartolome  rushes  in.) 
Bart.    Ho!  Preciosa! 
Prec.  O  Bartolome ! 

Thou  here? 
Bart.  Lo!  I  am  here. 

Prec.  Whence  comest  thou  ? 

Bart.        From  the  rough  ridges  of  the  wild 
Sierra, 
From  caverns  in  the  rocks,  from  hunger,  thirst, 
And  fever !  Like  a  wild  wolf  to  the  sheepfold 
Come  I  for  thee,  my  lamb. 
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Prec.  O  touch  me  not! 

The  Count  of  Lara's  blood  is  on  thy  hands ! 
The  Count  of  Lara's  curse  is  on  thy  soul ! 
Do  not  come  near  me !  Pray,  begone  from  here ! 
Thou  art  in  danger!    They  have  set  a  price 
Upon  thy  head ! 

Bart.  Ay,  and  I've  wandered  long 

Among  the  mountains ;  and  for  many  days 
Have  seen  no  human  face,  save  the  rough  swine- 
herd's. 
The  wind  and  rain  have  been  my  sole  compan- 
ions. 
I  shouted  to  them  from  the  rocks  thy  name, 
And  the  loud  echo  sent  it  back  to  me, 
Till  I  grew  mad.     I  could  not  stay  from  thee, 
And  I  am  here  I    Betray  me,  if  thou  wilt. 

Prec.    Betray  thee  ?    I  betray  thee  ? 

Bart.  Preciosa ! 

I  come  for  thee !  for  thee  I  thus  brave  death ! 
Fly  with  me  o'er  the  borders  of  this  realm ! 
Fly  with  me ! 

Prec.  Speak  of  that  no  more.    I 

cannot. 
I'  m  thine  no  longer. 

Bart.  O,  recall  the  time 

When  we  were  children !  how  we  played  together, 
How  we  grew  up  together ;  how  we  plighted 
Our  hearts  unto  each  other,  even  in  childhood ! 
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Fulfil  thy  promise,  for  the  hour  has  come. 
T  m  hunted  from  the  kingdom,  like  a  wolf! 
Fulfil  thy  promise. 

Prec.  Twas  my  father's  promise 

Not  mine.    I  never  gave  my  heart  to  thee, 
Nor  promised  thee  my  hand ! 

Bart.  False  tongue  of  woman  \ 

And  heart  more  false ! 

Prec.  Nay,  listen  unto  me. 

I  will  speak  frankly.     I  have  never  loved  thee ; 
I  cannot  love  thee,    This  is  not  my  fault, 
It  is  my  destiny.     Thou  art  a  man 
Restless  and  violent.    What  wouldst  thou  with 

me, 
A  feeble  girl,  who  have  not  long  to  live, 
Whose  heart  is  broken  ?     Seek  another  wife, 
Better  than  I,  and  fairer;  and  let  not 
Thy  rash  and  headlong  moods  estrange  her  from 

thee. 
Thou  art  unhappy  in  this  hopeless  passion. 
I  never  sought  thy  love ;  never  did  aught 
To  make  thee  love  me.     Yet  I  pity  thee, 
And  most  of  all  I  pity  thy  wild  heart, 
That  hurries  thee  to  crimes  and  deeds  of  blood. 
Beware,  beware  of  that. 

Bart.  For  thy  dear  sake 

I    will    be    gentle.        Thou    shalt    teach    me 
patience. 
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Prec.    Then  take  this  farewell,  and  depart  in 
peace. 
Thou  must  not  linger  here. 

Bart.  Come,  come  with  me. 

Prec.    Hark !    I  hear  footsteps. 

Bart.  I  entreat  thee,  come ! 

Prec.    Away !    It  is  in  vain. 

Bart.  Wilt  thou  not  come? 

Prec.    Never ! 

Bart.  Then  woe,  eternal  woe, 

upon  thee ! 

Thou  shalt  not  be  another's.     Thou  shalt  die. 

[.Exit. 

Prec.    All  holy  angels  keep  me  in  this  hour ! 
Spirit  of  her  who  bore  me,  look  upon  me  ! 
Mother  of  God,  the  glorified,  protect  me  ! 
Christ  and  the  saints,  be  merciful  unto  me ! 
Yet  why  should  I  fear  death  ?    What  is  it  to  die  ? 
To  leave  all  disappointment,  care,  and  sorrow, 
To  leave  all  falsehood,  treachery,  and  unkind- 

ness, 
All  ignominy,  suffering,  and  despair, 
And  be  at  rest  forever !    O  dull  heart, 
Be  of  good  cheer !    When  thou  shalt  cease  to 

beat, 
Then  shalt  thou  cease  to  suffer  and  complain ! 

{Enter  Victorian  and  Hypolito  behind,) 
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Via.    Tis  she!    Behold,  how  beautiful  she 
stands 
Under  the  tent-like  trees ! 
Hyp.  A  woodland  nymph ! 

Vict.    I  pray  thee,  stand  aside.    Leave  me. 
Hyp.  Be  wary. 

Do  not  betray  thyself  too  soon. 

Vict,  {disguising his  voice).    Hist!    Gypsy! 
Prec.  {aside  with  emotion).    That  voice !  that 
voice  from  heaven !    O  speak  again ! 
Who  is  it  calls? 

Vict.  A  friend. 

Prec.  {aside).  Tis  he !    Tis  he ! 

I  thank  thee,  Heaven,  that  thou  hast  heard  my 

prayer, 
And  sent  me  this  protector !    Now  be  strong, 
Be  strong,  my  heart !    I  must  dissemble  here. 
False  friend  or  true? 

Vict.  A  true  friend  to  the  true ; 

Fear  not ;  come  hither.     So ;  can  you  tell  for- 
tunes? 
Prec.     Not  in  the  dark.    Come  nearer  to  the 
fire. 
Give  me  your  hand.     It  is  not  crossed,  I  see. 
Vict,  (putting  a  piece  of  gold  into  her  hand) . 

There  is  the  cross* 
Prec,  Is't  silver. 

Vict.  No,  'tis  gold. 
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Prec.    There's  a  fair  lady  at  the  Court,  who 
loves  you, 
And  for  yourself  alone. 

Vict.  Fie !  the  old  story ! 

Tell  me  a  better  fortune  for  my  money ; 
Not  this  old  woman's  tale ! 

Prec.  You  are  passionate ; 

And  this  same  passionate  humor  in  your  blood 
Has  marred  your  fortune.     Yes ;  J  see  it  now ; 
The  line  of  life  is  crossed  by  many  marks. 
Shame !  shame !    O  you  have  wronged  the  maid 

who  loved  you f 
How  could  you  do  it  ? 

Vict.  I  never  loved  a  maid ; 

For  she  I  loved  was  then  a  maid  no  more. 

Prec.    How  know  you  that  ? 

Vict.  A  little  bird  in  the  air 

Whispered  the  secret. 

Prec.  There,  take  back  your  gold ! 

Your  hand  is  cold,  like  a  deceiver's  hand ! 
There  is  no  blessing  in  its  charity ! 
Make  her  your  wife,  for  you  have  been  abused  ; 
And  you  shall  mend  your  fortunes,  mending  hers. 

Vict,  (aside) .     How  like  an  angel's  speaks  the 
tongue  of  woman, 
When  pleading  in  another's  cause  her  own ! 
That  is  a  pretty  ring  upon  your  finger. 
Pray  give  it  me.  (Tries  to  take  the  ring.) 
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Prec.  No ;  never  from  my  hand 

Shall  that  be  taken ! 

Vict.    Why,  'tis  but  a  ring. 
Ill  give  it  back  to  you ;  or,  if  I  keep  it, 
Will  give  you  gold  to  buy  you  twenty  such. 

Prec.    Why  would  you  have  this  ring  ? 

Vict.  A  traveller's  fancy, 

A  whim,  and  nothing  more.    I  would  fain  keep  it 
As  a  memento  of  the  Gypsy  camp 
In  Guadarrama,  and  the  fortune-teller 
Who  sent  me  back  to  wed  a  widowed  maid. 
Pray,  let  me  have  the  ring. 

Prec.  No,  never!  never! 

I  will  not  part  with  it,  even  when  I  die ; 
But  bid  my  nurse  fold  my  pale  fingers  thus, 
That  it  may  not  fall  from  them.     Tis  a  token 
Of  a  beloved  friend,  who  is  no  more. 

Vict.  How  ?  dead  ? 

Prec.    Yes ;  dead  to   me ;    and   worse   than 
dead. 
He  is  estranged !    And  yet  I  keep  this  ring. 
I  will  rise  with  it  from  my  grave  hereafter, 
To  prove  to  him  that  I  was  never  false. 

Vict,    {aside).     Be  still,  my  swelling  heart! 
one  moment,  still! 
Why,  'tis  the  folly  of  a  love-sick  girl. 
Come,  give  it  me,  or  I  will  say  tis  mine, 
And  that  you  stole  it. 
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Free,  O,  you  will  not  daie 

To  utter  such  a  falsehood ! 

Vict.  I  not  dare  ? 

Look  in  my  face,  and  say  if  there  is  aught 
I  have  not  dared,  I  would  not  dare  for  thee ! 
{She  rushes  into  his  arms.) 
Free.    'Tis  thou !   'tis  thou !    Yes ;   yes ;  my 
heart's  elected ! 
My  dearest-dear  Victorian  !  my  soul's  heaven ! 
Where  hast  thou  been  so  long  ?    Why  didst  thou 
leave  me  ? 
Vict.    Ask  me  not  now,  my  dearest  Preciosa. 
Let  me  forget  we  ever  have  been  parted ! 
Prec.    Hadst  thou  not  come  — 
Vict.     I  pray  thee,  do  not  chide  me ! 
Prec.    I  should  have  perished  here  among 

these  Gypsies. 
Vict.    Forgive  me,  sweet!  for  what  I  made 
thee  suffer. 
Think'st  thou  this  heart  could  feel  a  moment's 

joy. 

Thou  being  absent  ?    O,  believe  it  not ! 
Indeed,  since  that  sad  hour  I  have  not  slept, 
For  thinking  of  the  wrong  I  did  to  thee ! 
Dost  thou  forgive  me  ?  *  Say,  wilt  thou  forgive 
me  ? 
Prec.    I  have  forgiven  thee.     Ere  those  words 
of  anger 
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Were  in  the  book  of  Heaven  writ  down  against 

thee, 
I  had  forgiven  thee. 

Vict.  I'm  the  veriest  fool 

That  walks  the  earth,  to  have  believed  thee  false, 
ft  was  the  Count  of  Lara  — 

Free.  That  bad  man 

Has  worked  me  harm  enough.     Hast  thou  not 

heard  — 
Vict.    I  have  heard  all.    And  yet  speak  on, 

speak  on ! 
Let  me  but  hear  thy  voice,  and  I  am  happy ; 
For  every  tone,  like  some  sweet  incantation, 
Calls  up  the  buried  past  to  plead  for  me. 
Speak,  my  beloved,  speak  into  my  heart, 
Whatever  fills  and  agitates  thine  own. 

(They  walk  aside.) 

Hyp.    All  gentle  quarrels  in  the  pastoral  poets, 
All  passionate  love  scenes  in  the  best  romances, 
All  chaste  embraces  on  the  public  stage, 
All  soft  adventures,  which  the  liberal  stars 
Have  winked  at,  as  the  natural  course  of  things, 
Have  been  surpassed  here  by  my  friend,  the  stu- 
dent, 
And  this  sweet  Gypsy  lass,  fair  Preciosa ! 

Prec.    Sefior  Hypolito !    I  kiss  your  hand. 
Pray,  shall  I  tell  your  fortune  ?  . , 
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Hyp.  Not  to-night ; 

For,  should  you  treat  me  as  you  did  Victorian, 
And  send  me  back  to  marry  maids  forlorn, 
My  wedding  day  would  last,  from  now  till  Christ- 
mas. 
Chispa  (within).    What  ho !  the  Gypsies,  ho ! 
Beltran  Cruzado ! 
Halloo!  halloo!  halloo!  halloo! 

{Enters  booted,  with  a  whip  and  lantern.) 

Vict.  What  now  ? 

Why  such  a  fearful  din  ?  Hast  thou  been  robbed  ? 

Chispa.   Ay,  robbed  and  murdered ;  and  good- 
evening  to  you, 
My  worthy  masters. 

Vict.    Speak ;  what  brings  thee  here  ? 

Chispa  (to  Preciosa).      Good  news  from 
Court ;  good  news !    Beltran  Cruzado, 
The  Count  of  the  Calls,  is  not  your  father, 
But  your  true  father  has  returned  to  Spain 
Laden  with  wealth.    You  are  no  more  a  Gypsy. 

Vict.    Strange  as  a  Moorish  tale  ! 

Chispa.  And  we  have  all 

Been  drinking  at  the  tavern  to  your  health, 
As  wells  drink  in  November,  when  it  rains. 

Vict.    Where  is  the  gentleman  ? 

Chispa.  As  the  old  song  says, 

His  body  is  in  Segovia, 
His  soul  is  m 
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Free,     Is  this  a  dream  ?     O,  if  it  be  a  dream, 
Let  me  sleep  on,  ancj  do  not  wake  me  yet ! 
Repeat  thy  story !     Say  I'm  not  deceived ! 
Say  that  I  do  not  dream !    I  am  awake ; 
This  is  the  Gypsy  camp ;  this  is  Victorian, 
And  this  his  friend,  Hypolito !     Speak !  speak  ! 
Let  me  not  wake  and  find  it  all  a  dream ! 

Vict.     It  is  a  dream,  sweet  child !  a  waking 
dream, 
A  blissful  certainty,  a  vision  bright 
Of  that  rare  happiness,  which  even  on  earth 
Heaven  gives  to  those  it  loves.     Now  art  thou 

rich, 
As  thou  wast  ever  beautiful  and  good ; 
And  I  am  now  the  beggar. 

Prec.  {giving  him  her  hand) .     I  have  still 
A  hand  to  give. 

Chispa  {aside).    And  I  have  two  to  take. 
IVe  heard  my  grandmother  say,  that  Heaven 

gives  almonds 
To  those  who  have  no  teeth.     That's  nuts  to 

crack. 
IVe  teeth  to  spare,  but  where  shall  I  find  al- 
monds ? 
Vict.    What  more  of  this  strange  story? 
Chispa.  Nothing  more. 

Your  friend,  Don  Carlos,  is  now  at  the  village 
Showing  to  Pedro  Crespo,  the  Alcalde, 
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The  proofs  of  what  I  tell  you.     The  old  hag, 
Who  stole  you  in  your  childhood,  has  confessed ; 
And  probably  they'll  hang  her  for  the  crime, 
To  make  the  celebration  more  complete. 

Vict.     No ;  let  it  be  a  day  of  general  joy ; 
Fortune  comes  well  to  all,  that  comes  not  late. 
Now  let  us  join  Don  Carlos. 

Hyp.  So  farewell, 

The  student's  wandering  life !     Sweet  serenades, 
Sung  under  ladies'  windows  in  the  night, 
And  all  that  makes  vacation  beautiful ! 
To  you,  ye  cloistered  shades  of  Alcala, 
To  you,  ye  radiant  visions  of  romance, 
Written  in  books,  but  here  surpassed  by  truth, 
The  Bachelor  Hypolito  returns, 
And  leaves  the  Gypsy  with  the  Spanish  Student. 

Scene  VI.  —  A  pass  in  the  Guadarrama  moun- 
tains. Early  morning.  A  muleteer  crosses  the 
stage,  sitting  sideways  on  his  mule,  and  light- 
ing a  paper  cigar  with  flint  and  steel. 

SONG. 

If  thou  art  sleeping,  maiden, 

Awake  and  open  thy  door, 
'Tis  the  break  of  day,  and  we  must  away, 

O'er  meadow,  and  mount,  and  moor. 

Wait  not  to  find  thy  slippers. 

But  come  with  thy  naked  feet, 
We  shall  have  to  pass  through  the  dewy  grass, 

And  waters  wide  and  fleet. 
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{Disappears  down  the  pass.    Enter  a  Monk.    A 
shepherd  appears  on  the  rocks  above.) 

Monk.     Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena.     Ola !  good 

man! 
Shep.    Ola ! 

Monk.     Is  this  the  road  to  Segovia? 
Shep.    It  is,  your  reverence. 
Monk.     How  far  is  it  ? 
Shep.     I  do  not  know. 
Monk.    What  is  that  yonder  in  the  valley? 
Shep.     San  Ildefonso. 
Monk.     A  long  way  to  breakfast. 
Shep.     Ay,  marry. 

Monk.    Are  there   robbers   in   these  moun- 
tains? 
Shep.     Yes,  and  worse  than  that. 
Monk.     What? 
Shep.    Wolves. 

Monk.     Santa  Maria !    Come  with  me  to  San 
Ildefonso,  and  thou  shalt  be  well  rewarded. 
Shep.    What  wilt  thou  give  me  ? 
Monk.    An  Agnus  Dei  and  my  benediction. 

{They  disappear.  A  mounted  Contrabandista 
passes ■,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  a  gun  at 
his  saddle-bow.  He  goes  down  the  pass  sing" 
ing.) 
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SONG. 

Worn  with  speed  is  my  good  steed, 

And  I  march  me  hurried,  worried ! 

Onward,  cabillito  mio, 

With  the  white  star  in  thy  forehead! 

Onward,  for  here  comes  the  Ronda, 

And  I  hear  their  rifles  crack  1 

Ay,  jallo !     Ay,  ay,  jallo ! 

Ay,  jaieo !    They  cross  our  track. 

(Song  dies  away.  Enter  Preciosa,  on  horse" 
back,  attended  by  Victorian,  Hypolito,  Don 
Carlos,  and  Cms? a,  on  foot,  and  armed.) 

Vict.    This  is  the  highest  point.     Here  let  us 
rest. 
See,  Preciosa,  see  how  all  about  us 
Kneeling,  like  hooded  friars,  the  misty  mountains 
Receive  the  benediction  of  the  sun ! 
O  glorious  sight ! 

Prec.  Most  beautiful  indeed. 

Hyp.    Most  wonderful ! 

Vict.  And  in  the  vale  below, 

Where  yonder  steeples  flash  like  lifted  halberds, 
San  Ildefonso,  from  its  noisy  belfries, 
Sends  up  a  salutation  to  the  morn, 
As  if  an  army  smote  their  brazen  shields, 
And  shouted  victory ! 

Prec.  And  which  way  lies 

Segovia  ? 

Vict.  At  a  great  distance  yonder. 

Dost  thou  not  see  it  ? 
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Prec.  No.     I  do  not  see  it. 

Vict.    The  merest  flaw  that  dents  the  horizon's 
edge. 
There,  yonder! 

Hyp.  'Tis  a  notable  old  town, 

Boasting  an  ancient  Roman  aqueduct, 
And  an  Alcazar,  builded  by  the  Moors, 
Wherein,  you  may  remember,  poor  Gil  Bias 
Was  fed  on  Pan  del  Rey.    O,  many  a  time 
Out  of  its  grated  windows  have  I  looked 
Hundreds  of  feet  plumb  down  to  the  Eresma, 
That,  like  a  serpent  through  the  valley  creeping, 
Glides  at  its  foot. 

Prec.  O  yes !  I  see  it  now, 

Yet  rather  with  my  heart  than  with  mine  eyes, 
So  faint  it  is.     And  all  my  thoughts  sail  thither, 
Freighted  with  prayers  and  hopes,  and  forward 

urged 
Against  all  stress  of  accident,  as  in 
The  Eastern  Tale,  against  the  wind  and  tide 
Great  ships  were  drawn  to  the  Magnetic  Moun- 
tains, 
And  there  were  wrecked,  and  perished  in  the  sea ! 

{She  weeps.} 
Vict.    O  gentle  spirit !     Thou  didst  bear  un- 
moved 
Blasts  of  adversity  and  frosts  of  fate ! 
But  the  first  ray  of  sunshine  that  falls  on  thee 
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Melts  thee  to  tears !    O,  let  thy  weary  heart 
Lean  upon  mine !  and  it  shall  faint  no  more, 
Nor  thirst,  nor  hunger ;  but  be  comforted 
And  filled  with  my  affection. 

Prec.  Stay  no  longer ! 

My  father  waits.    Methinks  I  see  him  there, 
Now  looking  from  the  window,  and  now  watching 
Each  sound  of  wheels  or  footfall  in  the  street, 
And  saying,  "Hark!  she  comes!"     O  father! 
father! 

{They  descend  the  pass.    Chispa  remains  be- 
hind.) 

Chispa.  I  have  a  father,  too,  but  he  is  a  dead 
one.  Alas  and  alack-a-day !  Poor  was  I  born, 
and  poor  do  I  remain.  I  neither  win  nor  lose. 
Thus  I  wag  through  the  world,  half  the  time  on 
foot,  and  the  other  half  walking ;  and  always  as 
merry  as  a  thunder-storm  in  the  night.  And  so 
we  plough  along,  as  the  fly  said  to  the  ox.  Who 
knows  what  may  happen  ?  Patience,  and  shuffle 
the  cards !  I  am  not  yet  so  bald  that  you  can 
see  my  brains;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  I  shall 
some  day  go  to  Rome,  and  come  back  Saint 
Peter.     Benedicite !  {Exit. 

(A  pause.    Then  enter  Bartolom£  wildly \  as  if 
in  pursuit,  with  a  carbine  in  his  hand.) 
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Bart.    They  passed  this  way!    I  hear  their 
horses1  hoofs ! 
Yonder  I  see  them !    Come,  sweet  caramillo, 
This  serenade  shall  be  the  Gypsy's  last ! 

{Fires  down  the  pass.) 
Ha !  ha !    Well  whistled,  my  sweet  caramillo ! 
Well  whistled!  —  I  have  missed  her!  —  O  my 
God! 
{The  shot  is  returned,    Bartolom£/0&.) 
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»3«  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb,  with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  Alfred 
Ainger,  M.  A. 
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14.  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.    By  Hemy 

Drummond,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S.  The  rela- 
tions of  Science  and  Religion  clearly  expounded. 

15.  Addresses.    By  Henry  Drummond,  F.  R.  S.  E., 

F.  G.  S.  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World ; 
PaxVobiscum;  The  Changed  Life;  How  to 
Learn  How;  Dealing  with  Doubt;  Prepara- 
tion for  Learning;  What  is  a  Christian  ?  The 
Study  of  the  BiLle;  A  Talk  on  Books. 

16.  "  My  Point  of  View."    Representative  selections 

from  the  works  of  Professor  Drummond.  By 
William  Shepard. 

17.  The  Scarlet  Letter.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

18.  Representative  Men.     Seven  lectures.    By  Ralph 

Waldo  Emerson. 

19.  My  King  and  His  Service.    By  Frances  Ridley 

Havergal.  Containing — My  King;  Royal 
Commandments;  Royal  Bounty;  Royal  Invi- 
tation ;  Loyal  Responses. 

20.  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor.     By  Ik  Marvel.     A  Book 

of  the  Heart. 

21.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.    By  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne. 

22.  Dream  Life.     By  Ik   Marvel.      A  Companion 

volume  to  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor. 

23.  Rab  and   His  Friends,  Marjorie  Fleming,  eta. 

By  John  Brown. 

24.  Essays  of  Elia.     By  Charles  Lamb. 

25.  Sartor  Resartus.     By  Thomas  Carlyle. 

26.  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.     By  Thomas  Carlyle, 
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27.  Ethics  of  the  Dust.     By  John  Ruskin. 

28.  A  Window  in  Thrums.     By  J.  M.  Barrie. 

29.  Mosses    from    an   Old    Manse.     By  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne. 
3©.  Twice-Told  Tales.     By  Nathaniel   Hawthorne. 

31.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 

32.  The  Sketch  Book.     By  Washington  Irving. 

33.  Greek  Heroes.     By  Charles  Kingsley. 

34.  Undine.     By  De  La  Motte  Fouque. 

35.  A  Wonder  Book.     By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

36.  Balzac's  Shorter  Stories. 

37.  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.     By  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr 

38.  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

39.  Weird  Tales.     By  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

40.  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive.     By  John  Ruskin. 

41.  Tom  Brown's  School  Days.    By  Thomas  Hughes. 
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